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UDSONS 


Shascinating Brilliant, Economical ~a totally new type Eight 


HUDSON'S Great Eight is totally different. It is the car ahead 
and the pattern of the future. Hudson pioneers a new field. 


This new design is its discovery and reward. 


It strikes off the shackles of bulk and useless weight—as in new 
airplane design—with greater horsepower in proportion to weight 


—and even greater economy. G| Thus power has 
a chance to be free, spontaneous and effective. It 
gives smooth, effortless performance and a soaring 
sensation in motion that many veterans call quite 
the finest thing in motordom. Engineers have 
long sought smoothness like this—a car that makes 
hills and levels all like constant coasting. You will 
find it the most distinctive ride in your experience. 
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This new Hudson looks every inch the great car that it is— 
beautiful, distinctive, charmingly inviting and hospitable. And every 


chassis and body detail is designed to be worthy of its leadership. 


Great power in proportion to. 


weight « Low set motor—- 
straight line drive + Ten 


body types on two chassis 
lengths ~ Four 2-way shock 


_ absorbers » Engine starter on 


dash .« Electrolock — electric 
oil and fuel gauge » Radiator 


- shutters + Spare tire car- 
Jock » Luggage carrier » Your — 


well + Tire 


own choice of many colors 


ue at no extra COS, 


Center of gravity is lower. That contributes to roadability. So 
also, do two-way shock absorbers and synchro-silenced axle con- 


struction. Roof line is lower. Yet headroom 
and road clearance are increased. Wider seats, 
more spacious interiors give even greater comfort. 
You will not hesitate to acknowledge remarkable 
achievement in every particular of this new type 
Eight. But perhaps your greatest wonder will 
be that it is all accomplished without sacrifice 
of Hudson’s well-known price advantage. 
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(Sheer indeed 


are these New 


Floors 


Striking designs in rich colours make all sorts 
of clever decorative schemes possible with 
the new Dominion Inlaid Linoleum Floors. 
























There are tiles, mosaics and parquetry effects 

.. new charm for any uninteresting room 
... inspiration for brightening every part of 
the home. And all at very moderate cost. 


Dominion Inlaid Linoleum floors are easy to 
lay and to clean; odourless; long-wearing and 
polish beautifully with little effort. The 
mellow effect of their soft-lustre Domolac 
finish is particularly lovely. 


Other Beautiful Dominion Floors 


Dominion Linoleum and Dominion Linoleum Rugs 
offer a wide variety of beautiful and durable floor 
coverings at popular prices. Designs for every room. 


At House Furnishing, Departmental 
and General Stores. 






Made in Canada by the 

makers of the famous 

MADE Dominion Battleship 
N Linoleum 


CANADA 











Design illustrated is 
Dominion Marble Tile 
Inlaid Linoleum No. 7619, 
available also in one other 
colouring, No. 7618. 
Border design is No. 7550 








DOMINION 
LINOLEUM 
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Jimmy Colemans’ and the Roger Colemans’ yet to come, 
and Ronnie’s married sisters.” 

From below stairs came the sound of a bell. Dorothy 
sat up and listened. It might be Ronnie. She felt that she 
was longing to see him after all. Perhaps a few minutes 
with him would clear away this awful sense of suffocation 
and irritation. 

“That’s Frank,” said Aunt Ellen, but the maid, appearing 
at the door, proved both wrong. 

“Parcel for Miss Dorothy,” she said, handing it in, and 
withdrew. 

Dorothy took the square parcel with a momentary revival 
of interest in life, and, placing it on a table beside her father, 
struggled to untie the stout cord which bound it. Her 
mother and Aunt Ellen drew near. 

“How exciting!’’ said Aunt Ellen sweetly. 

“Want my knife to cut the string?” asked her father. 
“Like Christmas, isn’t it, with Santa Claus dropping in at 
all times.” 

She flashed him a warm smile as she took the knife. 

“IT wonder if this is the Jimmy Colemans’,”’ said her 
mother. “Mrs. Wood told me she saw Mrs. Jimmy in 
Banks’ store yesterday. Oh,” as Dorothy removed the 
outer wrapping, “‘it isn’t in a Banks’ box!” 

“What a cute thing!” exclaimed Dorothy, lifting a ham- 
mered silver muffin dish from the box. “The card says 
‘With love from Mabel and Jack.’ ” 

“Sweetly pretty,”” remarked Aunt Ellen. 

“From Ronnie’s sister at last,’”’ remarked her mother, 
taking it from Dorothy, and turning it about to view the 
hallmark with a critical eye. ‘Hmm. I should thin‘ 
they would have done better than that. Jack makes a 
fairly good salary with the Brandwood people, and when 
Ronnie is the only brother Mabel has = 

“Oh, mother,” cried Dorothy, snatching it from her, 
“what does it matter if he is her only brother? We can’t 
arrange how they’ll spend their salary! I wanted one 
anyway. I’d rather have it than that disgustingly ela- 
borate entrée dish of old Mrs. Bartlett’s. She only sent 
it because she’s supposed to be the richest person in 
town.” 

“You may feel that way now, my dear,” said her 
mother patronizingly. ‘‘But when you’ve been married 
for a while you'll begin to have a proper perspective of 
social values.” 

“What a happy time it 
cheerily. ‘Gathering things for your little -home 
happiest time of your life, dear.” 

“The happiest time?” asked Dorothy, perverse vexation 
beginning to rise at sound of the too familiar phrase. 

“Quite the happiest, dear,”’ repeated Aunt Ellen, return- 
ing to her chair and regarding space with a blissful coun- 
tenance. 

“Was it for you and dad, mother?” Dorothy asked. 

“Why, certainly,” her mother replied. 

“Absolutely,” corroborated her father, 
“Sun never shone so bright as it did in those days 
soft as turtle doves’ wings, and all that.” 

“Don’t be an idiot and overdo it, John,” said her mother 
furiously. 

“I think that’s horrible,”” burst out Dorothy. 
want it to be.” 

“Don’t want what to be what?” asked her mother blankly. 

“Horrible?”” Aunt Ellen was amazed. 

“Steady now, kiddie,” said her father. 

“If I thought this was the happiest time in my life, I’d 
never get married at all,”” Dorothy insisted. “‘What would 
be the use?” 

“Now Dorothy dear,” soothed Aunt Ellen, “we don’t 
mean that you won’t be happy . Pe 

“There’s bound to be a little change of viewpoint, kiddie,” 
remarked her father. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what possesses her,” said her 
mother helplessly. ‘‘After all I’ve done for her, too.” 

“Well, I don’t want things to change—the way they 
seem to change, anyway,” said Dorothy stubbornly. She 
had little hope of their ever understanding what she felt, 
but since the question had arisen, she was going to thresh 
it out. 

“That’s just it,” began Aunt Ellen. 
change...” 

At that instant the bell rang again, and shortly afterward 
the rumbling tones of a man’s voice floated up. Dorothy 
hoped it was Ronnie. A few minutes together in the living 
room below might smooth out the wrinkles in her mind. 
She was really too tired to carry on this argument, but argue 
she would if she remained there. If it hadn’t been for the 
awful succession of teas, luncheons and bridges, and the 
babblings of all kinds at them, she would not have begun 
looking about her with such suspicious eyes. Once upon a 
time she had thought there could be nothing more gratifying 
than to be the centre of a pre-nuptial round of affairs. 
Now she sympathized with those who eloped toescape it all. 
The appearance of Uncle Frank instead of Ronnie added 
one more grievance to her list. 

“Well, well, here we are again,” he said intelligently as 
he stood in the doorway, rubbing his hands together to 
signify light-heartedness. ‘Party all over? Visiting females 
consume all the wittles?” 


is,” interposed Aunt Ellen 
the 


brightening. 
clouds 


“T don’t 


“They seem to 


“Dear Frank,”” cooed Aunt Ellen, going to kiss him, 
and placing a loving hand on either side of his face. 

“Hey, what’s the idea?” he asked. “Is this a movie 
close-up, or something? Say, Dorothy, when you’ve been 
married for fifteen years, don’t go scaring Ronnie out of a 
year’s growth by up and kissing him all of a sudden.” 

It was the last straw. ‘Don’t worry, Uncle Frank.” said 
Dorothy in a cold rage. “I'll not be married to him for 
fifteen years.” 

“Now, now,” began her mother. 

“I won’t,” she stormed, swept along in spite of her weari- 
ness with the whole discussion. ‘“‘I’ll not be married to him 
two years. I-—I won’t marry him at all!’’ Fear lest she 
should dissolve in tears before them lent emphasis to her 
words. 

“There, there, dear,’’ crooned Aunt Ellen. 

“Golly!” exclaimed Uncle Frank. ‘‘What’s been going 
on?” He looked decidedly uncomfortable. Dorothy was 
glad of that. It evened things, in a way. 

“Now Dorothy, calm yourself,” said her mother firmly, 
adding fresh impetus to her perversity. 

“T won’t calm myself. I’m sick of the whole business. 
I’ve heard nothing for weeks but ‘wait until you’ve been 
married for a while,’ and ‘when the glamor wears off,’ and 
‘the happiest time.’ If the glamor wears off, I’m not going 





“You see,” continued Dorothy, ‘‘ Ronnie 
and I have had a good talk about it. 
He feels the same as I do.”” 


to give it a chance to. And if this is the happiest time, I’m 
not going to spoil it by getting married. If—’’ and here she 
just couldn’t suppress a gulp, “if Ronnie’s going to take 
it as a joke if I kiss him after we’ve been married fifteen 
years, then we-—we won't be married!” 

“Kiddie!” said her father, reaching out a hand. 

“Dorothy!” said her mother at the same time, in a tone 
of voice meant to end this discussion once and for all. 

But Dorothy delivered an ultimatum which the last half 
hour had crystallized. ‘‘] mean it. You can send all the 
presents back.” 

“You couldn’t disgrace us like that,’”’ moaned her mother, 
evidently convinced that this was no light whim. 

“Wait until she sees Ronnie,” advised Aunt Ellen in a 
half whisper. “‘There’s the bell now.” 

“I don’t want to see him,” announced Dorothy. “If this 
is the happiest time of my life, b-better stop things now 
than k-kill them b-by slow t-torture.” 

The tears began to come, and she ran out of the room to 
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conceal her dissolution. A stunned silence was broken first 
by her father. 

“Now you’ve done it!”” he exploded. 

‘“‘Done what?” demanded her mother, highly incensed, as 
the accusation seemed to be directed toward her. ‘What 
have I done?” 

Uncle Frank, who hadn’t sat down since he arrived picked 
out a chair, took a cigarette from his case, and fidgetted 
as if uncertain as to his next move. Aunt Ellen, sitting 
earnestly on the edge of her chair gazed about with the 
tragic air of a leader of a lost cause. Dorothy’s father 
shuffled his paper back and forth and answered the question 
asked of him. “You’ve darn well spoiled a good bit of fun 
for her, and I don’t know but what you’ve bust up the 
whole business!” 

“Bah,” said her mother uneasily. “Hysterical, that’s all.” 

“Hysterical or no, I think she means it,” said her father, 
and, delivering his. ultimatum, “If she does, I’m with her!”” 

“John,” gasped her mother, “you’ve nothing against 
Ronnie, have you?” 

“No, but I’m not going to have my little girl forced to 
go on with a wedding if she believes it’s going to spoil things. 
Evidently she’s been keeping her eyes open to see how it 
works out. What with that, and the line of talk she’s had 
to listen to, I don’t blame her.”’ 

“‘Well, I’m sure I never said anything,” protested Aunt 
Ellen weakly. 

“We're all insane or something,” wailed her mother. 
‘We just have to go on with the wedding now. The invita- 

tions have been accepted, and I’ve engaged the 

caterer... ” 

“Caterer or no,” insisted her father doggedly, “if 
Dorothy decides it’s the end, I’m with her.” 

“Oh, I wish Ronnie would come,” moaned her mother. 
“T thought you said you heard the bell, Ellen. What a 
turmoil—all for nothing.” 

“Bell did ring a while ago,”’ said Uncle Frank, seeming 
to feel that a bit of joviality might relieve the situation. 
“Couldn’t have been the happy bridegroom, though, 
unless he’s sitting in the umbrella jar waiting to be 
picked up.” 


OROTHY’S mother roamed the room restlessly, 

wringing her hands and murmuring, “What a dis-, 

grace! What a disgrace!’”” Aunt Ellen followed her as 

best she could, patting her on the shoulder when she mana- 

ged to make connections, and saying comfortingly. ‘There, 
there, Agnes, don’t take it so hard.” 

“Like to see part of the paper, Frank?” asked her father 
as one fellow sufferer to another. 

“Thanks, old man,” breathed Uncle Frank. 
really awfully good of you, ’pon my word it is. 
here’s the groom!” 

Four pairs of eyes, showing various stages of relief, turned 
to the young man entering the door. 

“Good evening, everybody,” he said. Not too tall, nor 
too good-looking, he was a thoroughly likeable fellow. 
Dorothy’s mother went to him immediately, dabbing her 
eyes pathetically, followed closely by Aunt Ellen. 

“Oh, Ronnie,” she sniffed, “I’ve had almost all I can 
stand.” 

“You must try to deal gently with her, Ronnie,’”’ whis- 
pered Aunt Ellen, still patting. 

“T’ll do my best, Aunt Ellen,” he said. Then he addressed 
Dorothy’s mother with an assumption of sternness. “Now 
Mrs. Courtenay, what have you been doing?” 

“This is no time for joking, I assure you,” Dorothy’s 
mother said coldly, putting her handkerchief away. “You 
young people of today think you can smooth everything 
over with a jest. As long as your own whims are satisfied, 
the well-being of everyone else can be ruined.” So saying, 
she turned her back squarely upon him, stalked to the other 
side of the room, and sat disapprovingly upon a chair. 

“I meant Dorothy, Ronnie,” explained Aunt Ellen in 
dismay. 

“Oh, Dorothy,” repeated Ronnie. 

“They’re all a little upset, boy,” said her father. “Leave 
’em alone, and they’ll get over it in time.” 

‘Best treatment,” agreed Uncle Frank. ‘Take my advice, 
young feller me lad, and enjoy your freedom while you 
may.” 

“Blow freedom!” snorted Ronnie so savagely that Aunt 
Ellen gave a faint Victorian cry. ‘“You’d think from all 
you hear that getting married is like going to jail whether 
you want to or not. If it means the end of freedom, then 
better not give freedom up, I say.” 

Just what this outburst, when things seemed to be smooth- 
ing down, might have led to, it would be difficult to say. 
But at that moment, Dorothy came in, a framed picture 
in her hand and on her face an expression diametrically 
opposed, as it were, to the one it bore when she left the 
room. 

“Oh, Ronnie,” she said joyously, “‘here’s that lovely 
etching I was telling you about. Don’t you hope someone 
else gives us one?” 

“I hope you remember, Dorothy,” said her mother 
bitterly, “that everything that comes now will have to be 
sent back. How I shall endure it, I don’t know.” 

‘Never mind, dear,” comforted [Continued on page 41} 
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England’s leader in Beauty Culture 


Mme. BERTHA JACOBSON 


warns ‘against the harsh effects of soaps not 
made exclusively of olive and palm oils” 
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“By using Palmolive,” says Madame Jacob- 
son, “you can always be sure that your skin 
will retain its natural freshness of beauty. 
Other soaps may irritate the skin: may cause 
coarse pores and an unpleasant feeling of 


roughness, Palmoliveisrefreshing, pure, safe.” 


11/12 Dover STREET, LONDON, W. 1 










Entrance t1 Madame 
Jacobson’s Mayfair 
salon, where the smart- 
est women of London 
consult this renowned 
beauty expert. 


A corner of the quaint Victorian waiting room in Madame 
Jacobson’s London salon. Furnishings help to reveal the 
interesting background of this well-known shop. 






Nothing safeguards the skin 
. more effectively than olive 
oil in soap— particularly as 


blended in Palmolive When Madame Jacobson urges the daily use of 


Palmolive that recommendation carries the weight 
of authority. 
EN women come to me for advice on the Thi ; ; 
ve is treatment, night and mornin 
care of the skin,’’ says Madame Bertha Jacob- » 8 ng 


son, of London, “I always impress on them the need Madame Bertha Jacobson, herself, administering to a client in her 
for soap and water, as cleanliness of the skin is the Mayfair beauty salon. Madame Jacobson was the teacher of many 


Make a creamy lather of Palmolive Soap and 
warm water. With both hands massage this well 


first step to beauty.” of our own famous beauty experts. into the skin two minutes, allowing it to penetrate 
ze s 4 b a the pores. Then rinse, first with warm water, 
a vs i ue goes on 7 : ~_ gradually with colder. A final rinse with ice water 

Bade a is aa Soaps NOt Made CxClusively free of these blemishes . . . the preferred method of is refreshing as an astringent. 
: more than 19,800 world-famous experts. To get the full benefit of salon treatments, you 


5 Both as a teacher and beauty specialist, Madame should co-operate with your beauty specialist by us- 
Dangers to shin beanty Jacobson is deferred to by acaba ae her profession, ing Palmolive Soap ot a day. eae to- 
The skin secretes oils; the day’s make-up, face many of whom have studied the essen- morrow you will hasten the return of 
creams, dirt, clog the tiny pores. Unless these accumu- __ tials of beauty culture under her tute- % natural loveliness. And since Palmolive 
lations are safely and gently removed, blackheadsand lage. And among London society costs so little, why not enjoy it for 
other blemishes soon appear. And the delicate lather women, her superiority as a beauty the bath as well as the face? Millions 
of Palmolive is the chosen method for keeping skin _ specialist is unquestioned. of lovely women already do, in 48 
countries the world over. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR — Broadcast every Wednesday night —from 9;30 to 10:30 p. m., Eastern 
time; 8:30 to 9:30 p. m., Central time; 7:30 to 8:30 p. m., Mountain time; 6:30 to 7:30 p. m., Pacific 
Coast time—over station WEAF and 39 stations associated with The National Broadcasting Company. Retail Price 10c 
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by 
MARIAN 
CUTHBERT 
WALKER 


N ANETTE forced the door open 


against the drive of the wind outside, and 
peered out into the rain and the mist. The 
smell of the sea blew heavy there, fresh on 
the scream of the gale. 

She could see figures like great blurs of 
clouds that were stumbling and pushing along 
in the smoke of the grey twilight. They were 
shouting to each other as they ran by. Then 
one by one, they dropped out of sight as 
though they had dropped down the cliff into the sea at its 
base. 

“Shut the door, Nanette,” the old woman’s voice called 
from inside the room, and it was shrill like the wind outside. 
“Shut the door. What a wind! You're chilling my bones.” 

Nanette pushed the door to, behind her, and vanished 
into the mist outside. She became only another blur with 
the blobs of moving figures. Now she, too, bent to the wind 
that tore its way through her worn blouse, through her firm 
young flesh, straight to the terror that clutched at her heart. 

“What is it?” she cried. She caught at Henri Broussard’s 
hand and he pushed her away as he ran. She dug into the 
flesh of Jacques Porrier’s iron forearm, and her touch was 
like a fly on an elephant’s leg. She was as nothing to them, 
in the urge of their hurried rush to the sea. 

“Is it a boat?” she screamed. ‘Who is it? Have they 
been driven in? Tell me.” 

But what was her terror to them? There was work to be 
done and aplenty. She caught a word here and there. 
“The nets! The nets!” 

Then she knew. The wind and the sea were tearing the 
salmon nets away. Henri’s slashed to pieces where the worn 
part had been mended. Edouard’s new section washed 
afloat—buoys and all. Now she caught the name Jean Le 
Blanc. His in danger, too. Away up there at the point. 

She turned, and in a frenzy ran back from the beach, and 
as she ran she could no longer think of Henri or Edouard or 
Jean. Only the fear of her own loss threatened her. 

Her lovely oval face was flushed, and under the finely 
arched brows her eves stared before her in a relentless, avid 
determination. Her soft mouth was changed into a sullen, 
hard, thin line. 

She hurled the weight of her impetuous body against the 
door, so that she frightened the old woman as she stood at 
the window peering out into the confusion of the mist 
outside. 

“The sea is tearing all the nets away,’”’ Nanette cried out 
to her. “Even up by the point—up near Raoul’s.” She 
struck her hands together in a frenzy. 

The old woman looked up at her. For a swift instant her 
rough and wrinkled face was illumined with pity that 
flooded there, and under the twitching white eyebrows her 
dull eyes gleamed softly. 
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*‘No,” he cried, ‘do not say that. We are no better than the rest.” 


Then she shrugged her shoulders. ‘What would you 
have?” she asked. ‘‘Are you any better than the rest?” 

“The rest?” Nanette echoed dully. 

“Yes, have you forgotten all the others, all up and down 
the coast? Men with families to feed—some with new-born 
babes, while you and Raoul are young yet, and can work 
and make up the loss, with no one to suffer.” 

Nanette sighed. “You are all alike when you grow old. 
You forget. Something dies out in you, and you can no 
longer remember what it is to want a thing here in 
your heart—until it hurts.” 

She moved about the room in a daze of motion. While 
she stuffed the wood into the stove and lit the fire for 
supper, her thoughts rushed tempestuously along. 

“Blessed Virgin, spare him,” she cried. ‘‘Make the sea to 
stop at Jean’s. Don’t let it tear Raoul’s nets away. ‘They’re 
weak—the whole end of them—but there wasn’t any money. 
Every bit you know he has been putting into the new house. 
Isn’t it right that we love—that we marry some day? You 
cannot understand. You are away up there in the sky. 
Spare him. Spare my dear man, my Raoul. Keep the 
wind from tearing his nets at Petit-Etang. You could. 
There’s the point of land—it could hold the sea back. I’m 
not asking—begging a miracle, just what could be.” 

Hurriedly she began to bundle a few things together in a 
blanket, a sweater and some loaves of bread. Her move- 
ments were desperate, hopeless, as though even in just 
those few minutes since she had prayed, she already had 
lost all hope again. 

“I’m off in the morning, early,”’ she explained to Marie. 
“I’m going up to Petit-Etang to see for myself what the 
storm has done to Raoul. I’ve prayed, as I’ve been taught 
to do; but I tell you this, Aunt Marie’’—here she bent over 
the old woman who had drawn her knees up before the 
warmth of the fire—‘‘if anything has happened again to 
Raoul and me, I am through with praying. There is 
nothing to it—not that!” she added, with a quick snap of 
her fingers. 

The old woman shrank back, as though she had been 
struck. “Child, child!” she cried. 

Soon outside the door they could hear the voices of people 
passing by. Night had dropped all too quickly. The men 
had been forced to leave their work upon the beach. About 


A story of the 


impatience of youth 
and the vision of 


old age 
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daybreak the wind died down in a 
sudden fling of mercy, and at once 
the task of salvage began again. 
Dark masses of seaweed lay caught 
among the net buoys that has 
broken away, and great shredded 
parts of the nets themselves lay 
twisted and strewn about. The 
impartial sea had spared no one. 


EFORE daylight Nanette was 

up, and was hurrying the old 
woman down to the morning’s meal. 
“Come, aunt Marie, I must be off,” 
she cried. 

“Not so fast, not so fast,”” Marie 
objected. “He'll be there, and with 
plenty to do if the nets are done for. 
God help him! With the salmon 
running thick as flies, too.” 

She turned her shaggy head about 
furtively, and half closed her eyes as she spoke again. The 
words came falteringly, with a tremor of fear. 

“But I have thought in the night that perhaps I am come 
too soon to help you get ready for the new house. Perhaps 
with a new net to buy, there can be no wedding. Perhaps 
I had best move on to some place where there is need of 
me.” She sighed. ‘Where there is no need, sometimes it is 
hard to feed an extra mouth. You know, though, I am 
careful with the bread, and spread the butter thin.” 

“No, no! Do not talk that way. You are welcome here. 
But there must be no new net. I shall help him mend the 
old one. I may not be back again for two or three days.” 
Her voice rose to a buoyant pitch. ‘Perhaps the sea died 
down before it reached Petit-Etang—at the point. It 
might, you know.” 

“Talk with sense, child,” the cracked old voice broke in. 
“What are you that the sea minds you? You must bear 
along with the rest.” 

“No, Iam sure. The Holy Mother is blessing Raoul and 
me. Didn’t I ask for a sign, and didn’t first one ewe, and 
then the second, drop three lambkins for me? Already I 
know how I shall use the wool. I shall—” 

“If you’re a-going,”” Marie reminded her, ‘“‘you’d better 
be off.” 

Nanette hurried down the road that wound along the 
cliff, with the blanket rolled under her arm, and with her 
stride long and free. 

Four miles farther down the shore she could see the point 
of land that sheltered Petit-Etang in its harbor, and as she 
hurried nearer she imagined she could catch the shining 
glint of the boards of the new house that Raoul had almost 
finished. The roof was on—thank the good God for that— 
and at evening Raoul was making tables and cupboards 
that were to be painted yellow like the pictures in the 
magazines. In all the country about, there would be no 
such furniture as theirs. 

But now with the nets to mend, perhaps even a new 
section to buy, just when the salmon were running so big 
and plentiful—it was like money sliding from between the 
fingers! 

In a moment or two, now, she would know. One more 
turn in the road, and then, where the cliff climbed up again, 
she ought to be able to see the great buoys of Raoul’s nets 








Not far from Michael Dawn and his wife a solitary 
Sigure was sitting—young, beautifully dressed, and 
alone. 


Illustrated by Vera Clere 


coal poured like a golden liquid all over the 
landscape; over the blue of the Mediterranean down below: 
over the white rocks and the marble terraces of the Hotel 
des Fleurs et des Pines, and over the feet of Lord Algernon 
John Dennis Crewe, which, reposing in a chair in front of 
him, were encased in striking white suede shoes strapped 
with brown. The sun had tanned him a golden brown, 
which, went very well with his short golden brown mustache 
and hair, presenting to the eye a pleasant study in various 
shades of beige. He was a quiet young man, and one who 
kept himself apart. From his aloofness he gave one the 
impression of being an audience at life, rather than an 
actor in it. 

He watched the people down below and sometimes made 
notes and little sketches in a notebook. He was impersonally 
interested in everybody. But nobody was interested in him, 
because he had described himself in the visitors’ book as 
John Dennis, from Aberdeen, and rumor had somehow got 
around: that he was writing a play. Playwrights are 
notoriously poor, and poverty is perhaps the only really 
unforgivable thing in those many sunny resorts that are to 
be found dotted along the south coast of France. 

The hotel contained every kind of person. Even Herr 
Snurriga, the ancient philosopher whose theories were 
having such a vogue among the fashionable women at that 
time, was there taking a well-earned holiday, his hands 
clasped benigniy upon his stomach. He dressed as a 
Brahmin and wore neither shoes nor stockings; but this 
aroused little comment in a broad-minded part of the world 
where no man knows what his neighbor will come down to 
breakfast in, tomorrow morning. Herr Snurriga was putting 
all his own philosophies into practice, Lord Algernon noted, 
and keeping entirely calm and cool, no matter what he saw. 

Beyond him on the lawns sat Michael Dawn, the novelist, 
with his wife and little boy. They sat together under a tree, 





not talking much. Michael smoked his famous 
pipe and his little boy played with a blue ball. 

Michael Dawn was one of the most photo- 
graphed men of the vear. His face looked at 
you from every newspaper and _ pictorial, 
complete with pipe, slouch hat, and boyish 
grin. Beneath it were the words, “Author of 
The Forgotten Morning.” The charm of that 
book, and the poetry of it were such that even 
after a bishop arose in his pulpit and said 
openly it could be put into a young girl’s 
hands with the utmost confidence, people 
went on buying it just the same, and it went 
into ten editions. 

Young girls cut the photograph of Michael 
Dawn, and his hat, and his pipe, and his 
boyish grin, out of the papers in those days, 
and hung it over their beds. 

Lord Algernon had known Michael Dawn 
for many years, and Michael’s wife all her life. 
Her name was April Dawn, and she was the 
sort of woman men did not think particularly 
pretty, but they never forgot her. Lord 
Algernon watched them from afar, interested, 
for this was the first time Michael had had 
leisure, and plenty of money, and good 
clothes, in all his life, and Lord Algernon 
murmured to himself, ‘Satan finds some 
mischief still.” 

Lord Algernon was a student of human 
nature, and was paid large sums by a certain 
firm for being just that. The job he held intrigued his 
friends mightily, but they never could get out of him 
exactly what it was. .It took him here, there, and every- 
where, and always first-class by railway or boat. No 
sooner had the society papers reported his doings in their 
Lido news than he would be heard of in Le Touquet, playing 
in a tennis tournament which he frequently won. And 
hardly, one would think, had he had time to cool down, 
when behold him in the Outer Hebrides. 

“But what does he do?”’ said his friends. 

Lord Algernon enlightened nobody and went his way, 
always with that air of being an audience at life. rather than 
an actor in it. 

Being a student of human nature he noticed many things 
that are passed over by the eye of ordinary men. For some 
days he had been watching with amusement a 
little comedy enacted under his very eye. Not 
far from Michael Dawn and his wife and little 
boy, a solitary figure was sitting. Young, 
beautifully dressed, and alone. There was about 
her the sheen and the glory of youth, and her 
complexion was a wonderful 
complexion, like a peach that 
is bordering on overripe. 

To all intents and purposes 
she was deep in a book, but 
Lord Algernon had been watch- 
ing for some days the glances 
she cast over the top of it at 
the novelist of the year as he 
sat, domesticated, with his 
wife, his little boy, his famous 
pipe and hat. Lord Algernon 
had been watching the girl’s 
daily posting of herself in that 
place of vantage, the arrange- 
ment of her skirts, and all the 
pantomime of fascination. At 
first, Michael Dawn had not 
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Being the final appearance of Ruby 
Pogge, the demure adventuress, who 


has been featured in the series on 
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noticed the girl. But presently the interest became mutual, 
as was inevitable in the case of a young man taking a 
holiday for the first time in his life, with lots of money and 
nothing to do. For, as Lord Algernon said, “‘Satan finds some 
mischief still.” 

The most intriguing part about it all was that the girl 
was vaguely familiar to Lord Algernon. Vaguely familiar 
and yet he could not say why. He looked at her name in 
the visitors’ book. It was even more non-committal than 
his own. Miss Ruby Romain, London, it said. An excellent 
match for John Dennis, Aberdeen, he thought, and probably 
just as misleading. What with one thing and another, he 
was interested enough to put a few enquiries in motion, as 
is possible to every student of human nature who makes a 
profession of it, and he was at that time awaiting a reply 
to them with considerable interest. 

Meanwhile he just watched, and wondered whether April 
had guessed anything. April had married her husband in 
the days when he was a nobody, and she had believed in 
him and cheered him on when nobody else did. In the 
days when he had no elbows to his coat and very little seat 
to his pants, she had washed and cooked and darned and 
mended for him, in the poky flat in Chelsea, and had a 
baby in her spare moments between other jobs. April, in 
short, was a darling. 

She was a darling, but she no longer had the prettiness 
that took a room by storm, because she had borne the 
burden and heat of the day. The time had come when you 
had to know April quite well before you realized how blue 
her eyes were, how fresh her complexion, and how dear and 
kind her smile. If there was a woman in the world over 
whom Lord Algernon might possibly have become quite 
sentimental, it was April Dawn. But he never had, because 
up to date, Michael had been so very much the man in 
possession, and in all April’s world [Continued on page 37} 
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“Isn't it dreadful” 


( - her friends will exclaim. “She has given Reginald the 
best years of her life, and yet he does nothing but grumble because she wants 
a new carpet.” 








I llustra ted by 


Do Wives Give More Than Husbands? 


“Tn my opinion when Mrs. Smith marries, she 
drives a bargain that would turn an Aberdeen 


‘ h ”? 
merchant green wit envy. 


— Another challenging article from the noted English writer. 


Wi srexever a marriage breaks up and the lady 


friends of the wife discuss—with relish I am afraid—the 
ghastly wreck two people have made of their affairs, one 
phrase invariably recurs: ‘Isn't it dreadful for poor Mabel? 

or Ann, or Petronella as the case may be. She gave him 
the best years of her life and now he has thrown her over 
for someone else ”’ 

Even if Mabel’s husband falls short of throwing her 
over, and tolerates her with the bravest expression he can 
manage, he does not escape this phrase, which is engraved 
on every married woman’s heart. “‘Isn’t it dreadful for 
poor Mabel?” her married friends will exclaim. ‘She has 
given Reginald the best years of her life and yet he does 
nothing but grumble because she wants a new carpet in the 
drawing-room.” 

It is the firm belief of every married woman, whether she 
married at nineteen, or twenty-nine, or thirty-nine, that 
she has given her husband the best years of her life, and 
that every other married woman has given her husband 
the best years of her life. 

Remember, she has given them. It was what the Sierra 
Leone native calls a “dash.” She has “‘dashed”’ him these 
best years, not bartered them for a home, protection, love, a 
chance of motherhood, and, as Mr. Kipling observed, “the 
name, and lines to show.”” Nothing Mr. Smith could offer 
in return for these best years—and whichever years they 
happen to be, those are her best—-would amount to any- 
thing more than an insult in the eyes of Mrs. Smith. All he 
can do, with grateful tears running down his face, is to say 
“thank you,” and remember that he is a thing of scorn. 

In my opinion Mrs. Smith doesn’t give her best years. I 
consider that in ninety-nine marriages out of a hundred, 
she trades certain years of her life, alleged to be the best, 


for everything her husband possesses and drives a bargain 
that would turn an Aberdeen merchant green with envy. 
The bride usually brings nothing to the common stock 
except her clothes and a fraction of the wedding presents. 
Her husband provides home, income, necessities and lux- 
uries. He sells himself to someone as a slave for the term 
of his existence, in order to provide for his bride and their 
children. It is an incredible sacrifice that few wives appre- 
ciate. 

If marriage entailed for women the upkeep of a husband 
and children, as it entails for a man, the upkeep of a wife 
and children, marriage would have ceased to exist long ago 
because no woman in the circumstances would be such a 
fool as to marry. 

Yet the female sex does not, as we perceive from this 
catch phrase about giving the best years of their lives, view 
with any degree of gratitude the sacrifices of men who 
marry. On the contrary they have the lack of humor to 
extol something they describe as the equality of the sexes, 
though the very expression is absurd because such a state 
can never exist. 

If it had rested with women to provide alternatives, our 
only means of travel would still be our two legs, 
and we should be living in daub and wattle huts. All arts 
and sciences were evolved and perfected by men, and there 
can be no possible equality, or rather rivalry, between men 
and women, either mentally or physically, because women 
show a marked inferiority of mind and body. Leaving 
maternity out of the question there is nothing any woman 
can do that some man cannot do bétter. Yet not only does 
Mrs. Smith claim equality with Mr. Smith, but she also 
claims various privileges on account of her sex which at the 
same time she is convinced is the equal of his; and although 
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he supports her and their children she knows that she 
“gives” him the best years of her life. 


Are there no best years in Mr. Smith’s life from the age 
when legally he is marriageable till the grave closes over him, 
or the officials of the crematorium sift him into a suitable 
urn? Whichever they may be, he has devoted them to the 
advantage of Mrs. Smith, as wholly and irretrievably as she 
has devoted hers to him, though he never troubles to call 
attention to this obvious fact. 


Yes, he has given his best years and in addition his entire 
fortune; he has maintained Mrs. Smith—who might, if she 
had remained single, have earned from fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars a week—in sickness and health, in good temper and 
in bad; when she was a satisfying eyeful, and later, when 
her figure recalled a sack tied in the middle and her com- 
plexion the sea-sands wrinkled by the outgoing tide. But 
his achievement is unheralded, although Mrs. Smith makes 
such a song and dance about hers. 

Yet Mr. Smith’s greatest sacrifice remains one which 
has no counterpart within the scope of his wife. Mr. Smith, 
when too young to know better, gave up the things he 
might have done if he had never married at all. 

Oh, rich and varied adventuring foregone by Mr. Smith 
for the love of his bride—such adventuring as she could 
never have compassed, married or single! How he might 
have worked his way to all the corners of the earth, seeing 
strange lands, enduring the heat of a fiercer sun than ours 
and making love to rapturous alien ladies! He could have 
been a happy foot-loose heathen, a réle impossible for Mrs. 
Smith even in her spinsterhood. What are those lines of 
Mr. Chesterton: 


“If T had been a heathen I'd have crowned Neaera’s curls, 
And filled my life with love affairs, my house with dancing 
girls.”” 


Alas poor Mr. Smith! No dancing girls will ever profane 
the atmosphere of “Chatsworth” ‘Mon Repos,” where he 
dwells in the bonds of peace and righteousness while Mrs. 
Smith gives him the best years of her {Continued on page 61} 
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stretching out into the sea. On this very spot his father and 
his grandfather had stretched their nets in years gone by. 

Suddenly she knew. Where Raoul’s nets should be 
pointing away out into the sea, there lay an empty space of 
water. It looked strangely desolate. 

A hot flood of resentment swept over Nanette as she 
stared down at that barren stretch of sea. She had been 
cheated! There was no use in praying, then, and none in 
believing, either. ‘Was it a sin to want happiness?’ she 
asked, and the words echoed back to her from the cliff. 
Only now as they came hurtling across to her she could hear 
but the one word—‘‘Happiness, happiness.” 

She would have it, too. She stumbled on, blindly. She 
could see Raoul moving among the broken mass of stuff on 
the beach. He was stooped like an old man, crouched over 
the nets, examining them closely here and there. He stood 
up slowly, without reaching to the length of his huge 
stretch. There was something dead in the sagging posture 
of his young body, as he stared down at the tangled mass 
at his feet. His hands hung limp at his side, as though 
useless, and his great man’s chin had dropped like a child’s 
upon his breast. 

She called, and he turned about with a sharp nervous 
twist of his huge bulk. Slowly she groped 
her way down the rocks toward him, and 
in a daze he came to meet her. Their 
looks held. Without words they spoke to 
each other. 

With a brave effort he braced his broad 
shoulders, and pushed his thick mat of 
hair back from off his forehead. Black as a 
crow’s wing, it was wild and tousled like 
the hair of one who has walked up and 
down the night long, and under his dulled 
grey eyes, shadows had formed a deep 
circl 


le. 

“Is it so bad?” she cried out. “Is it 

less?” 

“I do not know yet.”” He shrugged his 
shoulders. “It is too much for one man to 
handle alone. I am getting nowhere 
straightening out this mess here.” He 
kicked savagely at the tangled mass of 
nets. 

“But that is what I am come for—to 
help with the nets, Raoul. Together, if 
we work, it will not seem so weary an 


“It is a man’s work, heavy, hard, 
breaking the back.” 

She spread her broad palms open toward 
him. ‘See these hands! They can work 
like a man.” 

He stared down at the beach at their 
feet. “Is it not hard that the first thing 
vou must do for me is the man’s work?” 
he asked after a silence. “But it is not 
with me like it is with the others.” 

He sighed. “I have no brother—no 
father. Every family must take care of 
itself in times like these. But for me, there 
is no family.” 

“I am your family, Raoul. I shall be 
both brother and father to you.” 

He laid his horny fisherman’s hand in 
an awkward caress on her hair, and 
whispered like a breath against her cheek, 
“Ah, there is something more than that 
you shall be to me.” 

Then he swung away abruptly, lifted 
up a shredded piece of net, and cast it 
from him into the sea. ‘It is not enough,” 
his words rushed bitterly, “that a man 
work half the night through, but even the 
sea and the wind are like devils against 
him.” 

“*We love,” he added. “Have we not 
waited long enough? You would not 
leave your old father as long as he needed you, but when 
God took him it seemed as though there was nothing more 
to hinder. Then, with a heart I started to build the house. 
Now this bad luck has come. Dollars and dollars must go 
into the nets. And all this time wasted, with the fish 
crowding like maggots on a dead bird. Every day gone 
like a day tossed into the sea. . .” 

“And isn’t that the more reason we should begin the work 
at once?” she asked gently. ‘Besides, perhaps there need 
be no new net. I have brought my blanket. We shall work 
until the light leaves the sky. Tomorrow we shall mend 
again, and the next. I shall not go until the work is 
finished.” 

Ther side by side they knelt together over the nets, 
examining and planning. With a growing sense of hopeless- 
ness they laid the old section out upon the sand. It showed 
holes beyond all mending, where the sea had pulled it 
apart. Scarce was there left of it even enough that was 
sound to help with the other pieces. Many a season it had 
served. Its day was done. Wedding or no wedding, it 
could be held together no longer. 





Then she knew. 


Despair travelled from Raoul’s eyes to Nanette. She 
laid her head upon her knees and gave way to her grief, 
wildly, and with abandon. 

“I prayed the Blessed Virgin to spare you, and she would 
not. Haven’t we had enough? Waiting, and discourage- 
ment—life will be done for us before we get a good start.” 
Her voice rose to a shrill pitch. “I have tried praying. 
Always I have prayed. Now I am through.” 

“No!” he cried. ‘‘Do not say that. It is wicked even to 
think it. We are no better than the rest. The storm hit 
them all—as it has us.” 

He hesitated for a moment and now his eyes looked away 
from hers. At last he said slowly like a man who has to 
pause to draw in a deep breath, ‘“‘We must take... . the 
money all that . I have saved, and order a new 
section. Tonight I must walk to the post-office and send 
off the order. Even when the fishing is over. even then 
there will be no money put by to take care of the 


winter.”” He glanced up into her tense silence. ‘‘Do you 
not see? Do you not understand? There can be no 
wedding . this year.” 


She stamped her 


Nanette turned like a fury upon him. 
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were in danger too! 


foot upon the sand. “Do you think I am marrying you for 
your money?” she jeered at him. 

“No, no! But it is different with you. You are not like 
the girls around here. Do you not want the dishes from the 
catalogue—the ones with the bright yellow to look pretty 
with the yellow chairs? Do you not want beds like the city 
people use, with a jumping spring? There will be no money 
for any of that now!” 

Nanette no longer looked at him. She was staring into 
the sea. Suddenly she picked up her blanket from where it 
lay upon the sand. 

“I am going back, Raoul. It is not a wife you are looking 
for, but a woman to keep your house. In time you may find 
her, when your furniture is made, and your beds are bought. 
But for me, I have had enough. I am going back.” 

She started to move away with her rapid stride. Raoul, 
great stupid fellow, stood staring after her with his mouth 
drooping, wide open. It was not until the blood rushed up 
his hairy chest into his face that the fire of it awoke him. 

He stumbled after her. She ran and he was close upon her. 

When she swung about, it was enough for her to see his 


The wind and sea were tearing the salmon nets away . 
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terror, his desperate misery. It was a hand calming the 


wild tumult of her heart. 

So they stood clinging together and whispered soft 
murmurings. With that close comfort. beds and chairs, 
salmon and nets, became a blur of unreality. Nothing was 
real but the blessed certainty of belonging to each other. 

And now the broken nets no longer were grim menacing 
creatures that threatened their future, but tangible stuff to 
be brought into obedience under their resolve. They 
sweated, and the tangled mass gave up its stubbornness. 


BVENING came, and the light in the sky began to fade. 
Without complaint or murmur they dragged behind 
them the old discarded section and threw it in a heap. 

Nanette shrugged her shoulders as they turned away. 
“Bah, what are dishes and the new kind of beds? Have we 
not all our lives used the old plates and the soft bed of 
feathers? Will we not feel more happy so? If I should break 
one of the new ones, ah, that would be something to worry 
about, and perhaps we might not rest well if our bodies 
jumped up in the air while we slept. Come, now, while I 
make the supper, could you not run to the post-office with 
the order for the new net? Tonight, then, we shall rest 
contented.” 

While the fire leaped and cracked in the 
} stove, and the stew was cooking, Nanette 
ran out to see how the smoke looked as it 
{ twisted out of the chimney. It seemed to 
| make the house come to life. The boards 
on the outside shone yellow now, but soon 
i the sea air and the sun would tone them 
down to the grey of a dove’s wing. The 
window frames stared out toward the sea, 

blank and empty, with no panes of glass. 
{ But before winter came there would surely 
be money enough to make them tight and 
storm proof. 

Raoul came back in the darkness of the 
evening. Nanette had placed a candle for 
him by the open window, and another one 
inside that made soft shadows on the 
bright new plaster, and cast a glamor over 
the room so that the yellow chairs and 
tables shone like gold. 

They sat down at last, in the little house 
for their first meal together. They ate in 
silence. Their bodies relaxed to the 
warmth and comfort of the food. 

Into the room, into their isolation, then, 

j there crept a beating and a throbbing. It 

} pulsed in Raoul’s great throat and ran like 
: a flame to where she was sitting. The force 
| of it pounded in blows behind Nanette’s 
heart so that her very hands were moved 
to trembling. The new table and cup- 
board were blurred before their eyes. No 
longer did there seem any air, no longer 
any way to breathe, in the little room. The 
swish of the sea became only a murmur 
that rose and faded, rose and faded, to the 
pulsing in their ears. 

They sat speechless. It was as though 
happiness was a live creature there in the 
room with them. Each was eager to try 
life, if only they could be together. What 
was sacrifice or poverty? What was a 
good season or a poor one? What differ- 
ence did it make if the fishing season was 
only begun? Must one always wait for a 
sensible time for marriage? Who knew if 
that time would ever come? 

Raoul stole a look at Nanette as she 
sat so still in the shadows. How tender 
her face looked now. The bitterness had 
gone from around her mouth that pressed 
now soft and yearning. It was made for 
kissing. 

He went over to her and kissed her. 
“Good night, little one,’’ he said at last, softly. “Sleep here 
on the hay in the corner where I have been sleeping since 
the roof has been on. For me there is the loft above the 
cow shed.” 

He moved or. ‘toe to the door and thrust his head out 
into the night. Clean and cool, and salt with the smell of 
the sea, the breeze blew against his face. It seemed a 
blessing, hovering over him. 

He looked back again into the room. Behind the glow of 
the candle Nanette looked up at him. He pulled the door to, 
quietly, and stepped out into the night. 
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"THE next day they worked side by side again on the 

beach, mending and hauling the nets about. When 
evening came, all that was left to be done was what one 
man’s hands could do alone before the new part would come. 

“Are we not happy working like this?” Nanette asked. 
“Is it not enough that we be together? We are young and 
strong. Aunt Marie has already come to help me get ready 
for the new house. If we wait, what do we gain by it? 
Things could be no worse. Shall we {Continued on page 62} 
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respecting citizenhood we are far behind our British sisters, 
though it is over a decade since the vote was conferred on 
the women of the Dominion. 


HUS, in all party organizations Canadian women are 

still auxiliary to men. Their aid is demanded and given 
in carrying out exclusively man-made programmes. If the 
advice of women is sought it is seldom heeded in important 
matters. Small honors may be occasionally conferred on 
certain tractable party followers as a political sop, but how 
often has an outstanding or any other woman been placed 
on a committee charged with drawing up a party pro- 
gramme? Worse still, how often have the women of any 
political group, when thus treated as inferiors, either 
vigorously or publicly resented implied contempt or de- 
manded fair play? 

In sharpest contrast with our unself-respecting attain- 
ments or aims along these lines is the outstanding fact that 
in the last general election in Britain sixty-eight women 
went to the polls as official nominees of their respective 
parties. Of these the Conservatives nominated ten, the 
Liberals twenty-five, the Labor party thirty, and the 
communists three. The figures alone are interesting. 

Though party leaders and 
organizers in Canada have 
always expected the woman 
voter to do her full share of 
the work before and during 
elections, party endorsations 
of women candidates have 
been rare in our history. 
Most of those which have 
occurred concerned western 
women. In British Columbia, 
































































the Hon. Mary Ellen Smith was elected for a Vancouver 
constituency as an “official” Liberal under the Oliver 
régime, and was credited with being on the inside of the 
party caucases. In Alberta, Mrs. Nellie McClung was a 
nominee of the Liberal party in that province when she was 
elected for an Edmonton constituency. Mrs. Louise 
McKinney, of Claresholme also sat in the Alberta legis- 
lature, where she was the first woman member as an 
accepted and endorsed Liberal. Today the only woman‘in 
the Alberta legislature, the Hon. Irene Parlby, minister 
without portfolio, sits as the nominee in her constituency of 
the United Farmers, while Mrs. Arthur Rogers, M.P. for 
Winnipeg South, has sat in several successive legislatures in 
Manitoba as a recognized representative of the Liberal 
party. 

In Ontario, Miss Agnes McPhail, M.P. for South Grey, 
enjoys full endorsation from the Progressive party and 
prides herself on being as representative of the men as well 
as the women in her constituency. Hers has been an almost 
solitary instance of vigorous “party” support of a woman 
candidate in the eastern provinces. She is the exception 
which proves the rule. 

In the recent Ontario elections no woman received official 
nomination from the all-powerful Conservative 
party, though women workers in the party cause 
were organized throughout the province. Two 
women in Toronto who took the field, the one as a 
Conservative Prohibitionist, the other as an Inde- 
pendent Conservative, went down together to defeat. 
The only other Ontario woman to make a bid for 
recognition by the Conservatives was Mrs. Hanna, 
of Sarnia, who did not succeed in getting nomination. 

Mrs. Grant Needham, who ran in a Toronto con- 
stituency as an official Liberal, was defeated 
decisively. Indeed, 
it is significant of the 
Ontario attitude to- 
ward women political 
candidates that the 
three who did run 
polled among them 
less than 8,000 votes, 
although all went to 
the polls in Toronto 
where votes were 
plentiful. Thus, over 
a decade after the 
granting of the vote 
to women, we see in 
Ontario, the largest 
of our provinces, a 
legislature without 
one woman member. 

The manifest 
weakness of women 
in both Liberal and 
Conservative parties, 
especially in eastern 
Canada, has lain 
very largely in their 
meek acceptance of 
the rule of thumb of 
the male politician. 
That way lies frus- 
tration of the best 
political ambitions of 
women. For only 
such feminine crea- 
tures who are re- 
garded as “safe” by 
the party machinists 
are ever likely to be 
pushed forward. As 
these are seldom 
women of outstand- 
ing character, attain- 
ments or convictions, 
the present situation 
with all its mislead- 
ing implications is 
produced. 

Is it not time for a 
change? A federal 
election looms in the 
near future. Are 
Canadian women 
from coast to coast 


Themain obstacle 
does noi lie half 
somuch withmale 
opposition as it 
does in the ‘‘fear- 
fulness” and in- 
difference of the 
bulk of Canadian 
women. 
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to accept tacitly the rulings and the nominations presented 
to them by party managers? Or are they to realize and to 
act on the realization that self-respect alone should dictate a 
drastic change in their point of view? 

Let them but take firm, united hold of their own 
organizations and outline their own programmes within 
the party folds, and they may secure what never yet have 
they gained by meek imitation and slavish obedience—the 
real respect of the male politician and fair treatment at his 
hands. 

There are scores of capable homemaking women and 
family heads, of business executives, of clever, experienced 
professional women, who could contribute something worth 
while to parliamentary and public life in Canada. Nothing 
stands in the way of their advancement to fuller usefulness 
except an old and thoroughly exploded tradition. The 
British voters with an older, stronger tradition and much 
more male prejudice to combat have placed in their House 
of Commons a group of fourteen extraordinarily. brilliant 
and representative women. Canadians can do likewise if 
they have but the will. 


PERHAPS by taking a cursory glance at the types of 

women in Britain who, in the House of Commons, 
compare favorably with not only the average male member 
of parliament, but with the best of all parties, it may be 
possible to see clearly what ought to constitute the basis of 
our choice, when we send women into our parliamentary 
bodies. 

The Right Honorable Margaret Bondfield, now Minister 
of Labor in the MacDonald Government, is a woman of 
unusual talents, the widest knowledge and experience of 
industrial conditions, of politics, of ideas. Beginning as a 
shop assistant in sweated trades, she early became deeply 
interested in wage scales, working hours, health problems 
among workers and social conditions. Long known as 
“Saint Maggie”’ because of her real services to her sex and 
class, Miss Bondfield is yet no soft sentimentalist, but a 
hard-headed individual whose metal is today being shown 
in the able manner in which she is handling the extremely 
difficult problems presented by her office in a period when 
unemployment in Britain so menacingly threatens the social 
order, and economic or political stability. 

In the Duchess of Atholl, Viscountess Astor and Lady 
Iveagh, who were returned as Unionists may be noted a 
galaxy of women who have approached social problems 
from an utterly different angle than that of Miss Bondfield, 
but who have been hard workers for the causes they have 
espoused, have subordinated the merely social life in which 
they were born to shine, to that of the life of society, and 
who, irrespective of party, have held clear and firm, the 
policies which took them into public life. 

The only Liberal woman in the British House of Commons, 
Miss Megan Lloyd George is the brilliant daughter of a man 
said to be the most astute politician of his age and country. 
As the understudy of Lloyd George, she has had unusual 


opportunities, is a good campaigner and can stand com- 


parison with men of her same type and class. 

Miss Eleanor Rathbone, who was returned as an Inde- 
pendent by the Combined Universities, is a woman of the 
broadest social experience, an indefatigable worker for 
wives and widows of soldiers and has been for many years 
in the forefront of the agitation for Widows’ Pensions. 
Academic in her standing arid knowledge, she is far from 
merely academic in her political activities where she has 
exhibited much more than the usual amount of practical 
common sense and grasp of actualities in political life. 

Among Laborite women representatives, other than the 
Minister of Labor, two of the most brilliant are Mrs. Mary 
Agnes Hamilton and Miss Ellen Wilkinson, both well- 
known authors, whose convictions on many public questions 
led them straight into political fields. It is stated that Mrs. 
Hamilton is now planning to oppose Lloyd George in his 
own constituency in the next election, so the quality of her 
courage may be well understood. 

Dr. Ethel Bentham and Dr. Marion Phillips are both 
well-known in scientific circles in England. Dr. Bentham 
is a seasoned politician too, as she flung herself and her 
talents into public life years ago in search of remedies for 
the conditions militating against child and maternal welfare 
in the social order. Dr. Bentham occupies many offices in 
national health bodies and in the Labor party in whose 
interests she has four times contested the seat in East 
Islington she now holds. 

Dr. Phillips has been in turn, secretary of the Women’s 
Trade Union of Great Britain, General Secretary of the 
Women’s Labor League and Editor of the “Labor Woman,” 
so she has served an arduous apprenticeship in public life. 

Miss Picton-Turbeville, of the Equal Citizenship Union 
has long been a prominent crusader in their causes and for 
social ameliorations among the workers. Because of the 
benignity of her countenance and life, Miss Picton- 
Turbeville is known as “The Abbess,” but this does not 
prevent her from being a most effective speaker and 
political figure. 

Lady Cynthia Moseley, daughter of the late Lord Curzon, 
is that contradiction in terms, a titled Laborite. She is 
credited with being a speaker of unusual charm, with 
having a gift for democratic (Continued on page 61) 
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Stag Politics 


With a federal election ahead, 


women must consider whether their 
manifest weakness in politics ies 
in their meek acceptance of the rule 


of thumb of the male politician 


N OWADAYS when the news so frequently records 
this or that item regarding the part British women are 
playing in parliamentary or other departments of public 
life, we are struck anew with the vivid contrast offered by 
our own country. One lone woman sits in the Ottawa 
House of Commons; one has just been appointed to the 
Canadian Senate; one, a minister without portfolio, adorns 
the Alberta legislature; and one has done useful work for 
many years back, in the Manitoba house. Few women 
grace our municipal councils in the capacity of either 
mayors or aldermen, and their number on school boards, 
while considerable, is relatively small, with perhaps four or 
five attaining the distinction of chairmanship in a few of 
our cities and towns. 

No women in Canada head state departments, whether 
in provincial or federal fields. The nearest approach we 
have, in this respect, to British or United States accomplish- 
ments lay in the appointment, some years ago, of Dr. 
Helen MacMurchy as director of the Child Welfare section 
of the Public Health department at Ottawa. Such a big 
job as that of Mary Anderson in the Women’s Bureau at 
Washington has not even been visioned in Canada to date, 
although women’s clubs, especially United Farm Women 
and Women’s Institutes, are surprisingly strong in all 
provinces and might well have been expected to demand the 
creation of some nationally useful office of this kind. 

In Britain, only a few months back, seven women were 
elected to serve on the municipal council in Sheffield. Many 
British cities, including Liverpool in very recent years, 
have had women mayors and aldermen. Throughout 
England there are scores of women magistrates, poor law 
Officers, sanitary or medical inspectors; and not long ago 
sixty-eight women, as official representatives of their 
parties, went to the polls in the general election of whom 
one, the Rt. Hon. Margaret Bondfield, is today a cabinet 
minister in the MacDonald Government, while fourteen 
others were elected to the House of Commons. 

The very latest item from Britain conveys the news that 
Dr. Florence Barrie Lambert has been named as head of 
the Public Health Committee of London Hospitals and 
Infirmaries, a position which entails control of a 100 
institutions, with 75,000 beds and an expenditure of 
approximately $200,000,000. If conceivably a similar 
position were open in Canada, can anyone picture the 
appointment of a woman physician to fill the job? Or, to 
put it another way, can you picture organized womanhood 
in this country, in clubs or political parties, being aware of 
the fact that it is high time they used their power to ensure 
women candidates a chance for such positions? 

It is quite true that in some measures we progress. With 
the very recent appointment of Mrs. Norman Wilson, of 
Ottawa, to the Dominion Senate we have harvested the 
first-fruits of the long struggle of a handful of Alberta 
women for recognition of our right to sit in the Upper 
Chamber. 

Through the unexpectedly broad ruling of the Privy 
Council, on the appeal of these women for interpretation of 
the word “persons” in the much disputed clause defining 
those eligible to sit in the Senate, women may now take 
their places in this august body, and this decision, coming 
from the highest judicial court in the Empire has made 
history by establishing a precedent. Indeed it is quite 


possible that the Alberta pioneers have made a trail which 
will be followed in Britain itself. 

Some years ago an attempt was made by Lady Rhondda 
and other women to get past the barbed-wire entanglements 
of legal quibblings and male prejudice by an appeal to the 
Lord Chancellor for establishment of the right of peeresses 


by 


ANNE ANDERSON PERRY 


in their own right to sit in the House of Lords. But their 
arguments for what was claimed to be merely a restoration 
of former power, were so severely quashed by the pro- 
nouncements of Lord Birkenhead, the then holder of the 
Woolsack, that it was freely prophesied the ruling then 
given might hold in case of an appeal by Canadian women 
for Senate seats. That it has not done so, and that, follow- 
ing the declaration of the Privy Council as to the eligibility 
of women to sit in the Canadian Upper House, there has 
come about a prompt appointment of a woman senator, 
constitutes a notable landmark in the long struggle of 
British feminists for equal opportunity between the sexes. 

It is now stated that the precedent thus established 
through Lord Sankey’s judgment may be a strong factor in 
paving the way for reopening the case of the peeresses in 
Britain. Which all goes to show what apparently impossible 
things may be done by a body of persons, however small, 
who, with justice on their side and an immovable deter- 
mination, walk courageously along the path of stiff agitation 
to the goal of other desires. 


MEANTIME. in Canada, women generally are gratified 
that the Privy Council ruling has been followed so 
soon by the appointment of a woman senator in Ontario. 
There were no vacancies in Alberta, where one of the five 
appellants might well have been expected to receive first 
place. Yet it is well to remember that an appointment of 
some kind was inevitable. Faced with a situation created. 
on the one hand, by the Senate’s ruling, and on the other by 
the fact that there were several Senate vacancies, no 
government could with dignity or safety refrain from 
action. For, in the event of a general election—and one is 
said to be imminent in the coming late summer or autumn— 
it is abundantly obvious that the non-appointment of a 
woman or women to the Senate would have caused dis- 
satisfaction and agitation among women of all political 
parties. Not to mention the political ammunition, such a 
lack of action would have provided for opposition forces in 
the campaign! 

All of which being almost axiomatic, it is nevertheless a 
matter for congratulation that the choice of Premier 
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Mackenzie King has fallen on so suitable a “‘person”’ as the 
Hon. Cairine Mackay Wilson, a lady of many parts. As 
wife of a wealthy business man of large interests, the 
mother of a family of eight boys and girls, and chatelaine 
of one of Ottawa’s finest homes, Mrs. Wilson has proved 
herself thoroughly successful in both domestic and social 
arenas. In addition, she has been always deeply concerned 
about all matters touching public welfare, and of late 
years has taken an active, intelligent part in the affairs of 
the Liberal party in Ottawa and throughout the Dominion. 

The new senator has been president of both local and 
federal associations of Liberal women, was one of the chief 
organizers of the national convention of Liberal women at 
the capital three years ago, is an excellent speaker in both 
French and English, and has behind her, through the 
stimulating environment of her girlhood in the home of her 
father, the late Senator Mackay, a background of familiarity 
with all the great political movements and personalities of 
her day at Ottawa. 

Thus equipped, through character, inheritance, fortunate 
circumstances, and training for the work now lying before 
her, it would seem that Senator Wilson ought to prove a 
very useful member of the Upper Chamber. But it must 
always be remembered, as in the case of Agnes McPhail, the 
only woman M.P. in the Commons, that the solitary 
representative of her sex in any legislative body of men, is 
thereby inevitably and heavily handicapped. 

So that while it is well to be thankful for half a loaf 
rather than none, Canadian women will do well not to run 
away with the idea that anything more than . promising 
beginning has been made. A much larger representation of 
suitable women in both houses of parliament at Ottawa, 
as well as in all provincial legislatures—if these numerous 
and expensive bodies are to remain part of our system of 
over-government in Canada—is urgently required. 

The main obstacle in the way of attainment of this larger 
objective does not lie half so much with male opposition 
today—even in eastern Canada where it is so rife—as it 
does in the “fearfulness,” the indifference and the should- 
be-obsolete type of femininity, of the bulk of Canadian 
In our conceptions of what constitutes self- 
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by 
J. JEFFERSON 
FARJEON 


Bac at the pistol’s point to leave her home at 
dead of night and accompany a murderer on his headlong 
flight from justice—that was the strange adventure in 
which Freda Neville found herself. She had been awakened 
from sleep by the sound of footsteps below, and on opening 
the library door had discovered a man rifling the desk. At 
his feet lay the body of 
Blake, the butler. The 
sound of approaching 
footsteps compelled the 
man she confronted to 
kidnap her as his only 
witness until, he said, he 
had time to think the 
matter out. A motor, a 
rowboat and finally a 
yacht were the means of 
their flight, and dawn 
found Freda ensconced in 
the cabin of a small yacht 
moored a short distance 
from land. Meanwhile 
she had decided to accept 
the good-looking and al- 
together audacious crim- 
inal’s offer of an “‘armed 
truce’’ until he had 
thought of a plan to dis- 
encumber himself of his 
prisoner. 

Morning found Freda , 
harboring desperate 
thoughts of escape, but 
her attempt to fly from 
the yacht in the rowboat 
was frustrated by the 
chivalrous action of her 
captor. He had decided, 
he informed her, that he 
would let her return to 
her home in his car. He 
was deliberately sending 
back the only person who 
could identify him as the 
murderer of Drake. On her arrival home, Freda 
found that she was expected to tell her tale to 
Inspector Harvey, but from a_half-conscious 
desire to shield her quixotic captor she informed 
the inspector that at no time had she seen the 
criminal’s face, since he had worn a mask. At 
the request of Inspector Harvey, Freda drove 
him to the spot where she had last seen the yacht and was 
secretly horrified when they found that neither it nor the 
rowboat had gone. 


HEY reached the yacht. Andrew Black, as the 
inspector had identified him, did not show himself on 
deck. 

“Be careful,"” warned the inspector, just before he 
climbed on board. ‘‘He’s got a gun—though I don’t suppose 
he’ll use it.” 

The boarding was effected without obstruction. The 
yacht was silent. 

“Perhaps he’s in the cabin,’ 
“Stand by.” 

Freda held her breath as he descended the steps that led 
to the cabin door. How different it all looked! Was that 
really the door behind which she had spent the night hours, 
while her captor sat and smoked out here on deck, waiting 
for the sunrise? And had he now locked it against intrusion, 
as she had locked it? 

Harvey’s hand was on the handle. He turned it, and 
opened the door. He thrust his head into the cabin. Stood 
motionless for a second. Then entered. 

Freda waited, at the head of the companionway. She 
waited a full minute. The cabin door was ajar, but she 


said the inspector quietly. 












‘Then why,” asked a quiel voice, as 
Inspector Harvey stepped forward from 
the concealment of his bush, “‘weren’t the 
letters in the drawer after the thief had 





THE 
AMAZING 
ABDUCTION 


This exciting installment concludes a thrilling 


could not see in. Then, as the inspector did not reappear, 
she suddenly ran down the steps after him. 
“Oi! 'E told us to stan’ by, miss!” called the policeman 
behind her, hoarsely. 
“You can stand by,’ 
head. 


she retorted, without turning her 


She shoved the door wide 
open. The inspector was in the 
cabin alone. He was holding 
something up to the mirror— 
something white. It was a sheet 


gone?” 


of blotting-paper, a sheet which Freda recalled had lain on a 
little table. Reflected in the mirror, clearly and legibly, 
were the words: 

“ . worst. . . to the worst, I kill him.” 

‘Not too nice, is it, Miss Neville?’’ observed the inspector, 
raising his eyes and regarding Freda’s reflection in the 
mirror. 

“It may not be his writing,” she answered, weakly. 

“It’s the same writing as a fragment I found in Andrew 
Black’s wastepaper basket at Briar Cottage,” said Harvey. 
He took a small, torn piece of paper from his pocket as he 
spoke. “Would you like to look at it?” 

He held it out to her. She took it mechanically. The torn 
piece of paper bore the words, “‘. . . tonight, at one o’clock 
. . .” The writing was unmistakably the same as the 
writing on the blotting-paper. 

She handed the torn sheet back, and watched the 
inspector replace it in his pocket, together with the 
incriminating blotting-paper. 

“Well, that’s that,’”” murmured the inspector. “‘I’ll just 
have another quick look round the boat, and then we'll be 
off again.” 

They left the cabin, and the inspector completed his 
investigations. He made no further discovery of importance. 
In five minutes, he intimated that he was ready to leave. 
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story of mystery and romance 


“But you'll stay here,” he said to the policeman. “I'll 
report to your inspector as we go through, and get him to 
send another man along. If our friend returns to his boat, 
it’ll be just as well to give him a little reception, eh?” 

The policeman did not look too happy. 

“But, ’ow’ll I get away from ’ere, if you take the dinghy?” 
he objected. 

“Our friend managed it,” retorted Harvey, smiling 
slightly. 

““Ay—but ’ow did he manage it?” 

“We can only guess that. Swam, perhaps. Anyway, you 
won’t have to get 
away—not, at any 
rate, until your pal 
comes along, and 
he’ll bring a boat, 
of course.” 

“Well, I ’ope ’e 
don’t take too long 
over it,” grunted 
the policeman 
frankly. “I don’t 
fancy being ma- 
rooned with a 
murderer ’anging 
about.” 

“I’m afraid duty 
doesn’t pay much 
attention to per- 
sonal fancies,’’ 
commented Harvey 
dryly. ‘Will you 
step in, Miss 
Neville?” 

He rowed her 
back to the boat- 
house. They tied up the boat, 
and re-entered the car. Half an 
hour later, the nearest police 
station had been notified of the 
yacht’s position, and a couple of 
bobbies had been dispatched to 
keep the lonely constable com- 
pany, while others were told off to 
prosecute the search for Andrew 
Black with renewed vigor. A 
starting point had been made for 
their fresh efforts, at all events. 

“I wonder you don’t stay and 
search yourself,” said Freda, as 
they left the station. 

“Even an inspector can’t be in two places at once,” he 
responded. “I’m needed at the other end.” 

“What will you do at the other end?” 

“Do you expect me to answer that question?” 

“Why shouldn’t you?” 

There was a frowning challenge in her tone. He replied to 
the challenge quietly. 

“Perhaps I’ll reply to your question if you’ll reply to one 
of mine first. I know you’re on my side in theory, Miss 
Neville. Are you on my side in spirit?” 

“Of course, you’re impossible,’’ she flashed. 

“Why not say—understanding?” he suggested. 

She missed the irony that ought to have been in his voice. 
She almost resented him for the trace of sympathy it 
contained. If only he had been thoroughly hard and 
callous, she could have dealt with him so much more easily. 

Yes, she had to admit, Inspector Harvey was under- 


standing. He had guessed her problem with uncanny 
accuracy. Naturally, she was on the side of the law. 
But. . 


She made her mind a blank. It was the only way. Ten 
minutes later a figure entered the blankness of her mind. 
At first she thought it was a figure of her fancy. It must be, 
because it was the figure of Andrew Black. Then, all at 
once, she made the astonishing [Continued on page 42} 
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How to read character 


in features 
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The wrinkles 





he eyelashes 





The head 
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The nearer eyebrows are to 
the eyes the firmer usually 
is the character. : 


The hair 


WHAT DOES YOUR MIRROR SAY? 


aire is only skin deep,” they say, but opinions 
differ according to your definition of beauty. Is it mere 
regularity of form and feature? Did you ever notice how 
few young people are truly beautiful, and has it occurred 
to you to wonder why? Mere prettiness, of course, may well 
be only skin deep. It belongs to infancy and childhood, to 
the undeveloped and to those of only mediocre intelligence. 
But there is a beauty that comes from the soul and develops 
with human character. Years do not detract from it; rather 
do they enhance its charms. 

Thus we arrive at the study of physiognomy—the science 
of reading the character from the outward form of the body. 
The entire body is involved.to a degree, but 
the head, as the seat of the nerve centre, 
naturally receives by far the greatest attention. 

This science is now coming into its own. 
The people of today require the ability to 
analyze their neighbors, the better to improve 
their understanding of each other. The office 
girl must be able to judge what type of conduct 
is most agreeable to her employer. The phy- 
sician must read at a glance the character 
of his new patient. The teacher must see what 
treatment is best for his pupils. The preacher 
must meet his people with true sympathy, 
and the hostess must meet all types and be 
agreeable to all. 

This is not a scientific nor technical treatise 
on the subject. It has been exhaustively dealt 
with by many capable writers, and the student 
can readily find all the information he desires 
on the shelves of any good library. Rather 
these are a few simple rules that provide a 
working basis for characterization. 


The Head 


A complete treatment of the head leads us 
deep into the mysteries of phrenology, and is beyond the 
scope of this article. Let us, therefore confine ourselves to 
a study of the general outlines only. 

If the forehead is broad and full, not necessarily very high, 
it shows superior intelligence. A rise from the top of the 
forehead to the centre of the head indicates benevolence 
and redeems the character from cruelty. It also shows 


veneration. If the forehead is high as well, there is a powerful 
will behind it. The first joint of the thumb will also be long 


in this case. 





by GERTRUDE CREWSON 


Are you quick-tempered? Examine the shape of your 
head just above the ears. If it is large, there is a tendency 
to sudden flashes of anger. 

A flat head at the back shows coldness, want of passion, 
lack of romance and love When fairly developed, it 
shows genuine affection, love for relatives and family, and 







The arched fore- 
head indicates 
sensiliveness. 


A well rounded fore- 
head shows marvel- 
ous power of under- 
standing. 


sane, normal friendship. If projecting far out, it indicates a 
sensuous nature, romantic, but incapable of lasting affection. 

A narrow head reaching a point indicates a love of luxury 
and some artistic ability, but does not promise a long life 
or physical strength. 


The Forehead 


; Have you wrinkles? Horrible suspicion—yet wrinkles 
indicate character, especially when on the forehead and 


between the eyes. In fact, they correspond to the mounts 
in the palm of your hand. 

There are, or should be, three lines straight across your 
forehead, although the one nearest the hair does not usually 
make its appearance until middle age. 

This upper line, if straight and well-defined, indicates 
prudence and sagacity, but when broken or 
curved, marks a tendency toward peevishness 
and avarice. It is the line of Saturn. 

The second line is that of Jupiter. If it is 
straight and clear, it shows honor and justice, 
but if broken, voluptuousness. 

The third line belongs to Mars, and when 
long and clear, indicates courage and warlike 
ambition. When broken, it belongs to a quarrel- 
some disposition, and foreshadows misfortune 
in war, or struggle against fates. 

Two short wrinkles over the right and the 
left eyebrows belong to the sun and moon 
respectively. The former, when perfect, and 
nearly to the middle of the forehead, heralds 
ambition, good judgment and ultimate success: 
when broken, egotism and love of money 
amounting to avarice. The latter, when per- 
fect, indicates imagination and travel; when 
broken, caprice and want of truthfulness. 

A short line between the eyebrows belongs 
to Venus. When delicately marked and straight. 
it denotes tenderness and success in love; when 
broken or curved, the reverse. 

How many lines lie across the bridge of 
your nose? They all belong to Mercury. Three 
is the perfect number, and they show elo- 
quence and wit; more than three indicate loquacity and 
deceit. 

These lines should not be noticeable when the face is in 
repose, but will show when the person is under the influence 
of thought, grief, or anger. 

A forehead with only one line shows originality and deep 
thought. 

If there are no lines, the nature is dull, unsensitive, and 
unintellectual. When high and narrow as well, there is 
weakness of will and want of imagination. Commonplace, 
narrow-minded persons have such foreheads. 

The perfect forehead should be the same length as the nose, 
but is generally shorter. It should be oval at the top, or even 
somewhat square, indicating force of character; there should 
be a slight depression in the centre. [Continued on page 58} 
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You cannot imagine how pretty this furniture is until you 

have cut it out carefully, and made it up. When it is 

correctly finished you will have the complete suite for 

a dainty bedroom with bed, rug, chairs, dresser, desk, and 

the pretty little fittings. Full directions for making this 
furniture will be found on page 54 
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FURNITURE FOR A PAPER DOLL 


Full Directions on page 54 
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The Problems of Peace? 


And how women can meet them 


E READ and write and talk a great deal 

about women’s work in the world. But it is 
really only a vague and shadowy business with the 
great majority of us—for we don’t give it very much 
thought, do we? Occasionally we say mildly, ‘My, 
MY, YES. ..0.. every woman should have a home of 
her own. That is the greatest work she can do.” 
Or else we get rather rampant about our rights 
and wrongs. Or else we pleasantly drift along until 
some brutal statement makes us stop and _ think. 
Such an idea for instance, is offered in this issue in 
“Stag Politics” in which Anne Anderson Perry 
claims that the greatest menace to the complete 
fulfillment of women in public life lies not in male 
opposition but in the indifference of women them- 
selves. 

Do you realize that it’s true—that our placid 
indifference is no support for the motions we pass 
at our meetings, by holding up a languid hand for 
the “Ayes”? For whether it’s banning obscene liter- 
ature, or approving world peace, or urging that 
maternal mortality be decreased by every power at 
hand, the unanimous passing of a motion is not suf- 
ficient. Yet it is all that most of us consider as neces- 
sary for the completion of the job. 

How difficult it is to find something definite 
to do! 

That is why I wished so fervently that you could 
have heard Kathleen Courtney, the Englishwoman 
who has worked so indefatigably for peace, when 
she spoke in Canada recently. For she had some 
definite suggestions for handling the most idealistic 
of dreams and making them everyday realities. 

She talked mainly about the hope for world 
peace; and it is in her fine work for peace that 
she has won greatest recognition. She was an 
English delegate to that dramatic peace conference 
of women at the Hague during the early days of 
the Great War. She was a prime mover in the 
peace parade some time ago when the women of 
England marched from all the highways and by- 
ways, through the drenching rains of a pleasant 
English summer to London. Before the war she 
was an ardent suffragist, and since the war she 
has been working tirelessly for world peace through 
the great organizations for peace which are devel- 
oping as the years go by. 

Yet with all this Kathleen Courtney offers only 
another example of the type of woman who is 
doing most service in these days. To use a trite 
phrase, since there is no other with just the right 
shade of meaning, she is a womanly woman. She 
is gracious; gentle; soft-voiced. But so powerful is 
her earnestness, her idealism, her common sense, 
and sense of humor—and which sense is the more 
important ?—that she has, perhap,s done more than 
any other single woman for the cause of world 
peace. 


e 


NE of the dominant questions which always 
follows a discussion on the ways of peace is 
“What can I do?” 

How easy, said Kathleen Courtney, if we could 
tell you to go out and roll bandages, or add up 
figures, or paste up scrap-books. For how anxious 
every woman is to do something definite and tangi- 
ble. Yet one can only say....go back home to 


your community and help to mould public opin- 
ion. But how can you mould it unless you have 
one of your own? 

Thus the vague answer becomes the pungent 
decree—we must each get an opinion of our own, 
so that we may be positive rather than negative; 
be intelligent about it; read what other women are 
doing, and where the need lies. Then when we 
have educated ourselves, we can really help to 
mould the public opinion that is so important in 
the passing of any great reform or the attainment 
of any public endeavor. 


e 


HOULD men and women work separately for 

any such great work as world peace? Or is it bet- 
ter that women be organized into their own groups 
for this express purpose? Here are more questions 
that we hear constantly, and to these again Kathleen 
Courtney gave a direct opinion. 

“Most of the biggest things can only be 
attained,” she said, “by the united efforts of men and 
women. Yet if women alone have anything to con- 
tribute, then let them do it by all means. There is 
one thing that they undoubtedly have—they are less 
afraid than men of being thought silly.” 

What a woman’s reason for women’s pow- 
er! Yet follow it through to the deepest endeavors, 
and you will find that it is very true. Women will 





be Mens Gould 
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I would gather little wood buds, 
Delicate and sweet, 

And violets, fragrant as the night 

I would set a troop of scarlet tulips 
Marching by your feet, 

And slender bladed daffodils 

All for your delight. 


I would gather little wood buds, 

Fluted little flowers, 

And memories, silver, that we knew. 

I would make a small, green, secret garden, 
Fashioned from my dreams 

And little childhood images 

And give them all to you. 5 
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For Mother—on Her Day 
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work for something, with methods that are out of 
the ordinary, for causes which many men will not 
publicly avow as being too idealistic and intangible 
and women will accomplish their purpose. 


z 


O MANY of us feel that in the big developments 

and reforms for which we are working, there is 
the danger of being too indefinite. Of folding our 
hands meekly and saying “Oh how we want peace!” 
(same and letting it go at that. Do we want it 
enough to really work for it, sacrifice for it, be 
positive rather than negative? Does it really mean 
anything? 

“Always, always choose some definite point in 
your work, however small, and work for that,” 
said Miss Courtney. And her advice is direct for 
every women’s endeavor. “It is all important that 
we work step by step. In any programme, select 
one idea—one basic point which every one can 
grasp—and hammer away at that!” 

As I have hammered out on my machine for 
months, and as | shall continue to hammer, we feel 
that the greatest medium for promoting the interests 
of women between the provinces is a national maga- 
zine. And since The Chatelaine is dedicated entirely 
to the women of Canada, we have a unique, and 
great opportunity for some very real work—a work 
we can only accomplish with your help and interest 
in keeping us in touch with what you are trying 
to do in your community and through your organi- 
zations in Canada and the world outside. 


e 


HERE’s an intriguing two-part serial begin- 

ning next month by F. E. Baily, the English 
writer who has been declaiming in the last two issues 
of this magazine (1) that he believes in broken 
engagements, and (2) that he believes husbands give 
more than wives. His novelette, “There was a Little 
City,” is a gripping study of a beautiful young 
widow, and her beautiful young daughter—and a 
man. We are hoping you will like it—especially as 
universal favor seems to be given to the shorter serial. 


e 


LREADY snapshots of children are crowding 
into the office, for our great contest on amateur 
child studies. Remember the important points, as 
outlined in the advertisement elsewhere in this issue 
—You may submit any number of snapshots. They 
may enter either of the two classes—the most inter- 
esting child study, or the most humorous child study. 
The contest closes on June 30. We are going to 
find a great deal of pleasure in publishing the win- 
ning snapshots, as well as in buying those which 
appeal to us particularly, and publishing them from 
time to time in The Chatelaine, paying for them, of 
course, at the oft-quoted space rates. 
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Good location of equipment 

makes convenient work 

centres in the kitchens of the 
Chatelaine Institute 


Creating a National Kitchen 


The kitchens of The Chatelaine Institute offer many practical 
suggestions for the Homemaker 


Since announcement of the organization of The 
Chatelaine Institute, much thought has been given to the 
designing and equipping of our headquarters. Now we are 
able to tell you that everything is in readiness for the study 
of problems which the housekeeper meets in conducting 
her business of home making. 

We are proud of our bright airy kitchens with 
their spacious windows and cheery aspect. 
In them have been assembled, in co-operaticn 
with Canadian manufacturers, appliances which 
facilitate the work of the Institute staff and 
which give opportunity for observation and 
test. 

Gone are the days when the “nice big kit- 
chen” was looked upon as an advantage, for 
it was found to cause many unnecessary steps 
and tired feet. The modern kitchen is smaller, 
but is carefully planned with an eye to labor 
saving and convenience. So the Institute 
kitchens are not large, but proper location of 
necessary equipment has resulted in efficient 
working centres and in ample space for house- 
keeping tests. 

Logical sequence of the work essential to the 
preparation and serving of meals was the main 
point considered in the satisfactory grouping 
of our equipment. For instance, the refrigerator 
is placed near the door; groceries when delivered 
can be received on a small table conveniently 
placed, and as they are sorted and prepared 
for storage in the refrigerator they can be 
placed there with a minimum of steps. 

The kitchen cabinet is the next piece of 
furniture. The wisdom of this grouping or 
arrangement will be apparent, for it provides a 
compact working unit with utensils and food 
supplies close at hand. Next in the process 
of meal preparation comes the cooking of food; 
so the electric range is placed nearby. Beside 
it are spacious cupboards, the top of which 
furnishes ample surface space at a convenient 


height on which to place dishes as they come from the oven 
or to hold necessary utensils. Other cupboards built in the 
walls hold small tools and utensils. 

The sink is set under a window, allowing for plenty of 
light over this work centre. To meet our needs we have 
chosen one with two drain boards: it is most convenient 





The ventilated sections and drawers of this built-in cupboard provide 
good storage space. A corner of one of the Institute kitchens. 


for dish-washing. Stacking in the sink is often the cause 
of chipping and breaking dishes. When there are two drain 
boards the tendency to do so is lessened, for the soiled dishes 
can be piled neatly on one side, leaving the other drain 
board clear for the dishes after washing. The chromium- 
plated combination faucet with a movable spout which 
can be swung back out of the way is a most convenient 
feature and the hose attachment is handy for rinsing dishes 
or washing vegetables. 

In considering tables, the convenience of having a portable 
one was not overlooked. Casters are now used 
on most equipment and the swiyel type for 
the small service table is a grea§ advantage. 
Such a table can be used for many purposes, 
for carrying dishes from the sink té storage 
cupboards or, when placed near the dining 
room door, it can receive soiled dishes as they 
are brought from the table. This will save 
many journeys back and forth and will be 
found extremely useful. 

Thought was given to the question of proper 
working heights. The sink placed thirty-two 
inches or so from the floor is responsible for 
many tired backs; thirty-six inches is now 
spoken of as the “comfort height,” though 
many women will find thirty-seven or thirty- 
eight inches more restful.: The housekeeper 
sits, if she is wise, for many little tasks such as 
cleaning vegetables, preparing salads and 
garnishing dishes. So we have a table of con- 
venient height for this work, lower than the 
one at which we stand for other work. This 
table, just twenty-seven inches high, has no 
obstruction under the flat top, which allows 
it to come just above the knee when the worker 
sits on a kitchen chair. The step-stool, too, 
has many advantages; it is neat and compact 
and can be either a stool or a miniature step- 
ladder—a great convenience for high shelves 
which hold supplies not frequently used. 


HE second kitchen was planned with a 
somewhat different arrangement as some 
laundry work will also be done there. A com- 
bination sink and laundry [Continued on page 62} 
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For the Nursery 
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It is with great pleasure that The Chatelaine, accedes to 
popular demand by presenting this gay and charming 
painting ready for framing. 


The companion picture “April” also by J. G. Scott, will 
appear in the June issue. 


We hope that these two paintings will give pleasure in 
thousands of homes thoughout the Dominion, particularly 
homes where there are children. 
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SPRING TONICS UP TO DATE 


The old- fashioned tonic has gone before a Sreater knowledge of food 
and food values i iN the planning of the Jrenu 


by 


HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


Director of The Chatelaine Institute 


Max PLANNING is sometimes a perplexing, but 


always an important part of the housekeeper’s programme. 
It is particularly so, at this season of the year, after months 
when a heavier and richer diet is customary, and more or 
less suitable to our climate. The old-fashioned ‘spring 
tonic” however, is not as popular or as necessary as it used 
to be, for greater knowledge of food and food values has 
led to greater wisdom in planning the menu. Milk, fresh 
fruits and vegetables are more in vogue now than they ever 
were and they are better ‘‘spring tonics” than the sulphur 
and molasses to which our grandmothers pinned their faith. 
These three classes of foods with their valuable content of 
mineral salts and vitamins take on a special importance in 
the spring diet. 

The regular daily delivery of bottled fresh milk is one of 
the conveniences enjoyed by the modern housekeeper in 
town and city, while improved methods of transportation 
and storage have made a wide range of fresh vegetables and 
fruits available in any month of the year. Nowadays too, 
the market offers a surprising number of these “tonic foods” 
canned and ready to serve. These are of a fine flavor, and, 
in the past few years, the process of canning has reached 
such a degree of excellence that there is not much loss of 
the vitamins contained in the fresh product. 

There is no reason then, why the spring menu should not 
be pleasing in variety, attractive in appearance and satis- 
factory from a dietary point of view. Milk is an all-year- 
round food and the “stand-by” of the housekeeper in 
preparing suitable meals for all members of the family. She 
is wise to keep in mind its value as a source of mineral salts 
and other necessary food elements and to 
remember that skimmed milk and butter- 
milk furnish the same amount of minerals 
as whole milk and therefore have equal 
claim to importance in this regard. 

Milk dishes will have a prominent place 
in the well-planned April menu—in soups, 
scalloped dishes, sauces and desserts. Cot- 
tage cheese, the “curds or ‘“‘schmierkase”’ 
of our grandmothers’ day is an excellent 
means of providing much of the nourishment 
of milk. It requires little time or labor for 
preparation and it can, with advantage, 
be used in the regular meal, the school or the 
picnic lunch. 

Vegetables too, can be counted on to 
supply minerals and vitamins. They also j 
provide bulk and water, which is essential 
to the smooth-running of the human mach- ' 
ine. In considering these foods, we should ' 
think of them as belonging to either of the : 
two groups—starchy or non-starchy veget- ‘ 
ables. The lowly potato—which, after all 
is not so lowly—is one of the starchy veget- 
ables, while cauliflower, carrots, onions and 
all green vegetables are in the non-starchy 
group. It is well to serve one in the former, 
and at least one—two is better—in the 
latter class each day. There is wisdom too 
in serving many of the green vegetables 
raw, and in using fruits frequently in place 
of richer desserts. 

The proper preparation and cooking of 
vegetables is necessary for satisfactory 
results and proper storage in the home will 
avoid waste and ensure better flavor. In 
the farm home, a supply of many garden 
vegetables is kept during the winter and 
the housekeeper has on hand in root-house or cellar, foods 
which are invaluable to her family’s health. In the majority 
of city homes there is not accommodation for storing more 
than a small quantity at a time. In fact, the smaller home 
which has become more popular, and the temperature 
maintained in most houses often make the old time custom 
of laying in a supply, impracticable. Fruit and vegetable 
stores have become more numerous as these foods have 





grown in popularity and 
the housekeeper is thus 
assured of a_ steady 
supply in excellent con- 
dition—fresh and with a 
minimum of waste. In 
cooking vegetables the 
aim should be to retain 
as far as possible, the 
flavor and the _ food 
value. In more up-to- 
date methods, less water 
is employed in cooking 
vegetables than was for- 
merly thought necessary. 
As a rule too, less heat is 
employed and the veget- 
ables are cooked for a shorter time. No longer do we cook 
cabbage until it darkens; we prefer it steamed about 25 
minutes or, if boiled, only about 15 minutes. Do not make 
the mistake of pouring down the sink the water in which 
vegetables are cooked, but use it in the making of soups or 
sauces and thus conserve the valuable minerals which this 
water contains. 

Make it a practice to serve a vegetable dinner once a 
week. The vegetable plate permits of much variation and, 
if the vegetables are well chosen and attractively arranged, 
it will soon be most popular with all members of the family. 
In planning the plate, choose flavors which blend well and 
do not overlook the importance of color in deciding on 
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A nourishing vegetable plate is achieved by com- 
bining string beans, mashed potatoes, creamed 
cabbage, green peas, and buttered beets. 


combinations and arrangements. Vegetable plate of riced 
potato, spinach, creamed carrots, browned parsnips and 
sliced tomatoes, is a good combination as it provides variety 
of texture and a pleasing appearance. Serve with this a 








Marshmallow apple 

is delicious to the 

taste and decorative 
lo the eye 


caramel junket, a tapioca cream 
or a light batter pudding with 
fruit sauce, and you will have a 
well balanced, tasty and satis- 
fying meal. No two vegetable 
dinners need be the same. Each 
can be given a touch of individ- 
uality which makes even the 
simplest dinner interesting. 

There are many opportunities 
to serve fruit—it may be the 
beginning of the meal and is often used this way at break- 
fast or dinner. It can be the salad and sometimes an accom- 
paniment to the main course. Then too, its popularity as a 
dessert has increased and is one evidence of a change for the 
better in our dietary habits. 

The salad of fresh fruit or fresh vegetables has a special 
appeal in the spring and cannot be recommended too highly 
from a dietary standpoint. The variety of the salad plants 
and their possible combinations with other foods make them 
a valuable aid to the housekeeper in making the meal 
interesting and appetizing. To look in the windows of the 
well arranged fruit store, is to become enthusiastic over 
the possibilities of the salad bowl and to receive suggestions 
in attractive combinations. The greens of 
the lettuce, beans and peppers, the scarlet 
brilliance of the tomato and radish, the 
creamy whiteness of the cauliflower and 
celery stimulate the enthusiasm and ima- 
gination of the ingenious housekeeper. Left- 
over vegetables may also be utilized but 
they must be daintily prepared for serving. 

Nothing rivals the salad in versatility. 
It can be the chief dish of the meal, it can 
be served as a separate course after the roast, 
and it is equally satisfying and delicious as 
the dessert. In whatever way it is used 
however, tenderness and crispness are the 
first requisites of a successful salad. 

As the greens are the basis of most salads, 
thoroughness in the cleansing and in the 
drying of these leaves is important. After 
washing in plenty of cold water and rinsing 
carefully, put the leaves on a clean white 
cloth—a piece of old linen is most satis- 
factory. Fold the cloth several times in 
such a way that a layer of the cloth lies 
between each row of leaves to absorb the 
moisture. Put in the refrigerator or in a cold 
place while you assemble the rest of your 
ingredients and your utensils. You will find 
the leaves retain their freshness and are 
free from drops of water which are an 
objectionable feature common to a hastily 
or carelessly combined salad. The inner 
leaves are usually most desirable for fruit 
salads, the green leaves, flatter in shape, are 
suitable for vegetable combinations. Do 
not destroy the outer ones however, for 
though less tender, they are rich in food 
minerals and if shredded are satisfactory 
for many salads. They can be chopped 
finely and used to advantage in soups or they may be dried, 
rolled and used as a seasoning in gravies and sauces. 

The ingredients for salads can be prepared some time 
before they are to be used—and often the original crispness 
and freshness will thus be restored. Jellied salads are often 
prepared the day before and are very attractive. This is 
often a great convenience, as it lessens the last minute 
demands on the housekeeper. {Continued on page 59} 
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A gay blossoming pot of 

crocuses with pastel can- 

dles--and you have a 
charming setting. 


THE MAY LUNCHEON 


Meals must be care ully planned with pleasant innovations for spring 


I, THE spring one’s fancy turns to lighter food. 
Appetites which may have smacked with satisfaction 
upon quantities of rich cooking now frequently need to he 
coaxed and tempted with almost fairy nothingnesses 
daintily served. Simple foods are particularly popular 
and something rather different will be gratefully hailed by 
the family. These, for instance. 


Corn and Pepper Ramekins 


To one can of corn add one teaspoonful of salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper, one finely chopped green 
pepper, one red pimento finely chopped and one-half cupful 
of milk. Stir the mixture well and pour it into greased 
ramekins so that they are one-third filled. Sprinkle a layer 
of buttered bread crumbs, then pour in more corn and again 
cover with bread crumbs. Repeat these two layers once 
again, so that the ramekin dishes are filled and a layer of 
bread crumbs on top. Dot with bits of butter and bake 
about forty minutes in a moderate oven. Serve hot. 


Creamed Noodles on Cheese Toast 


The cheese toast is very easily made. Purchase a loaf of 
cheese bread, slice it, toast and butter it. In preparing the 
creamed noodles proceed as follows: Add the noodles to 
boiling salted water and cook for about ten minutes, or 
until they are tender. Then drain them thoroughly. To 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter add two tablespoonfuls 
of flour, salt and pepper to taste, and blend well. Gradually 
add one cupful of hot milk, and continue cooking untii the 
mixture is thick, stirring constantly. The sauce should be 
perfectly smooth without any lumps. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of finely chopped parsley and the cooked noodles. 
Mix well and cook until the noodles are thoroughly heated. 
Arrange attractively on buttered cheese toast. Cook slices 
of bacon until crisp and serve on top. Garnish with sprigs 


of parsley. 
Lamb and Mushroom Timbales 


Clean one cupful of mushrooms, removing the stems and 
peeling the caps, and break the caps in pieces. Put two 
tablespoonfuls of butter in a hot frying pan and when melted 
add the mushrooms, sprinkle with salt and pepper and 
cook five minutes, stirring frequently. 

To two tablespoonfuls melted butter add one-quarter 
cupful of stale bread crumbs and two-thirds of a cupful of 


by 
MARGARET E. READ 


milk. Cook five minutes, stirring constantly. Add the 
cooked mushrooms, one-half cupful of chopped cold cooked 
lamb, one tablespoonful of finely chopped pimento and two 
eggs slightly beaten. Season with salt and pepper and mix 
well. Pack the mixture into greased individual molds, not 
filling the moids more than two-thirds full, and then place 
them in a pan of hot water. Cover with a piece of wax 
paper and bake twenty-five minutes in a moderate oven. 
Unmold and serve hot with béchamel or mushroom sauce. 


Fish Curry 

Remove all bones from cooked fish and flake it lightly 
with a fork. Reheat the fish in tomato curry sauce made 
as follows: To two tablespoonfuls of melted butter add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half tablespoonful of curry 
powder, one-half teaspoonful of salt and a pinch of cayenne 
pepper if one desires. Blend these ingredients thoroughly 
and then gradually add one cupful of hot tomato juice. 
Cook until thick and smooth, stirring constantly. Curry 
powders vary in strength and flavor; also personal tastes 
differ, so that more or less curry powder may be used 
according to individual preferences. Serve hot with a 
border of boiled rice. 


Stuffed Bacon Rolls 


For stuffed bacon rolls purchase back bacon and allow 
from four to six slices for each person. Mix together three- 
quarters ofa cupful of stale bread crumbs,one-halfteaspoonful 
of salt, one-eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper, one-half 
teaspoonful of sage, three tablespoonfuls of finely chopped 
onions and one slightly beaten‘egg, stirring so that all the 
ingredients are thoroughly mixed. Spread each slice of 
bacon with this mixture and roll it tightly, holding the 
bacon in place by means of toothpicks. Bake in a moderate 
oven about thirty minutes and serve very hot with chili 
sauce. 

Lobster Cutlets with Green Peas 

Either fresh or canned lobster may be used for the cutlets. 
Set aside the claws and break up the rest of the meat in 
small pieces. To two cupfuls of the chopped lobster meat 
add_.one-half teaspoonful of salt, a pinch of mace, a pinch of 
cayenne pepper, one teaspoonful of lemon juice, the yolk of 
one egg slightly beaten and two teaspoonfuls of finely 
chopped watercress. Mix these ingredients well and then 


stir in one cupful of thick white sauce made from two and 
one-half tablespoonfuls of butter, five tablespoonfuls of 
flour, salt and pepper, and one cupful of milk. Cool the 
mixture and then, taking small quantities at a time, shape 
them in the form of cutlets. Roll them in fine bread or cracker 
crumbs and fry them in deep fat. At the small end of each 
cutlet insert the tip of a claw. Serve hot with fresh green 
peas and sauce tartare. Garnish with watercress. 


Prairie Woodcock 


Clean and separate six chicken livers or one small calf’s 
liver. Wash well and then boil slowly until they are cooked 
and tender. Cool and chop into very fine pieces. Beat the 
yolks of three eggs until they are thick and lemon-colored, 
season with salt and a pinch of cayenne, and gradually 
stir in one cupful of thin cream or top milk. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and, stirring constantly, cook 
until the mixture is thick. Add the finely chopped livers and 
cook three minutes longer. Serve immediately on hot 
buttered triangles of toast. Garnish with watercress or 


parsley. 
Scalloped Salmon and Rice 


Soak one cupful of stale bread crumbs in two cupfuls of 
milk. Add one cupful of cooked flaked salmon, one cupful 
of cooked rice and half a cupful of chopped green peppers. 
Stir in two well beaten eggs and season with half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of paprika. Pour into a greased 
casserole or bake dish, sprinkle a thin layer of fine bread 
crumbs over the top and dot with bits of butter. Bake in a 
moderate oven from thirty to forty minutes. 


Spaghetti and Bacon en Casserole 


Break one cupful of spaghetti in small pieces and cook 
it in boiling salted water for fifteen minutes. Then drain 
it well. Cut slices of bacon in one-inch pieces and fry 
slightly. When the bacon is cut up there should be about a 
cupful. Add one small green pepper finely chopped, and 
one small onion thinly sliced. Cook until the onion is nicely 
browned, stirring occasionally. Add one can of tomato 
soup and the cooked spaghetti, and then turn it all into a 
greased casserole. Cover the top with buttered bread 
crumbs, and over them sprinkle a generous layer of grated 
cheese. Bake in a moderate oven until the crumbs are baked 
a golden brown. {Continued on page 47} 
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The dinner below ts a well- 
balanced meal with clear 
soup, porkchops, string beans, 
mashed potatoes, and @ des- 
sert of jellied fruit with oat- 

meal cookies. 
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At left: adinner of cream soup, 

pork chops, fried potatoes, lima 

beans and steamed pudding is 

entirely too rich a diet for 
one nieal. 


The Simplicity of Balanced Meals 


by RUTH DAVISON REID 


The common prejudice that the study 
of food values produces uninteresting 


meals is quite unfounded 


A GROUP of women were seated around a luncheon 
table in a large hotel the other day. “‘How much easier it is 
to order a balanced meal now than it used to be,” remarked 
one. “Do you remember the time when luncheons were 
heavy affairs with cream soups and creamed dishes in abun- 
dance, macaroni and potatoes, plenty of meat and rich 
pastry desserts?” 

“But look at this menu today,” a plump and happy 
looking lady said. ‘It’s ideally planned for me—clear soups, 
fresh vegetables and salads in abundance and plenty of 
fruit for dessert, if one wants it. I can diet as well here as 
at home—and have good company and the best o:chestra 
in town in addition.” 

“Well, you aren’t the only one who wants fresh green 
vegetables and fruit—we are all eating them these days 
for the minerals and vitamines,”’ a third one added. “I’ve 
been following diet lists and trying to plan 
balanced meals for some time now, in fact, 
ever since I’ve seen what proper food has 
done for my children. I decided that if their 
diet was so important it was time 
that their elders had a bit of atten- 
tion, too.” 

“That’s all too complicated for 
me. I can’t bother my head over 
calories and protein, and I wouldn’t 
know a vitamin if I met it in my 
soup. Our family eats what they 
like best and that’s the way my 
mother planned meals too, and I 
don’t see that we are sick any more 
than anyone else.” 

“Perhaps you aren’t actually sick 
but you might feel more fit and 
‘on your toes’ if you watched your 
food more carefully,” another one 
said. “For my part, when I see 
how much of my money goes for 
food and the time and energy spent 
on preparing meals I want to be 
sure that I’m not overlooking any- 
thing, and that my family isn’t 
starving for some food element 
which is lacking, even though the 
meals look abundant.” 

“And another thing,” said the 
woman who had started this dis- 
cussion, “‘I got so tired of seeing so 
much about proteins and minerals 
in the papers and magazines and not knowing what it was 
all about, that I decided I’d learn about them. Let me 
tell you it’s not as difficult to understand as contract bridge 
and lots of other things we’ve all learned.” She gave an 
emphatic toss of her head. 

Perhaps one of these women expresses your feelings. Do 
you think it is too much bother to concern yourself about 
food values, or do you agree with the woman who wants to 
see that her money and time are being expended on the 








right kind of food? It is unfortunate that there is often 
a prejudice against balanced meals planned by a dietitian. 
They are often branded as uninteresting and excluding all 
the favorite dishes of the family. But there is no reason 
why meals should be monotonous simply because the food 
elements are included in the right proportion. There can 
be just as many delicious dishes in the properly planned 
meal as in the haphazard one. 

There is nothing mysterious about food values and the 
body’s needs. The body can be considered as a machine 
which is always working, and the food is the fuel burned in it 
to supply heat to keep up the body temperature and energy 
to perform muscular work. Foods are made up in varying 
proportions of fats, carbohydrates, and proteins which 
supply fuel and building material, and minerals, vitamines, 
water, and cellulose or roughage. 

Examples of fats are cream, butter, lard, olive oil; car- 
bohydrates may be starches—rice, tapioca, cornstarch; 
or sugars—honey, molasses, granulated sugar; proteins 
are familiar as meat, fish, eggs, cheese. 

Though the vitamines and mineral salts do not supply 


fuel they are extremely important as protective and regula- 
ting foods. Of the minerals, phosphorus, iron, and calcium 
are the only ones usually considered. The vitamines which 
are connected with certain deficiency diseases are listed as 
vitamines A, B, C, D and E. 





All these food elements should be represented in the diet 
each day. But you might ask, Where are they found? 
When you buy a porterhouse steak, a peck of spinach and 
a loaf of bread there is nothing about them which shows 
that they contain protein and iron, or carbohydrate and 
vitamin A. They simply appear to be good food, to be 
eaten and enjoyed. All the foods, however, have been 
accurately analyzed and their composition listed. Without 
bothering with percentages and wearisome details the 
following tables give in a general way the composition of 
food. With these before you, you can choose the type of 
food needed to balance your meals. 

Foods Rich in Fat—Bacon, lard, butter, suet, cream, veget- 
able oils, nuts, milk, cheese, eggs and vegetable fats. 

Foods Rich in Carbohydrates—Sugar, molasses, honey, 
dried fruits, bananas, tapioca, rice, cornstarch, macaroni, 
cereals, potatoes, dried peas, dried beans and bread. 

Foods Rich in Protein—Meat, fish, eggs, cheese, nuts, 
cereals, bread, macaroni, dried peas and dried beans. 
It will be noticed that many foods appear under two 

headings. For instance, macaroni, cereals, bread, dried peas 

and dried beans are rich in carbohydrate 
and protein. Eggs, cheese, nuts, and whole 
milk are rich in protein and fat. 

Foods Rich in Phorphorus —Buttermilk, fresh 
fish, lean beef, spinach, celery, 
cauliflower, lettuce, asparagus, 
cheese, milk, dried beans, dried 
peas, egg yolk, rhubarb, tomatoes, 
string beans, turnips and cab- 
bage. 

Foods Rich in Iron —Spinach, string 
beans, cabbage, celery, egg yolk, 
lean beef, dried peas, dried beans, 
tomatoes, carrots, potatoes, tur- 
nips, whole wheat bread, straw- 
berries, raisins and prunes. 

Foods Rich in Calctum—Milk 
cheese, cauliflower, celery, spin- 
ach, whole grains, cabbage, 
string beans, carrots, strawberries 
and dried beans. 

Calcium and phosphorus are 
necessary for strong bones and 
teeth, while iron and phosphorus 
cre part of all the active cells of the 
body. Iron, too, is essential to the 
red corpuscles of the blood. 

Sources of Vitamin A —Milk, cream, 
butter, cheese, cod liver oil, egg 
yolk, green vegetables, tomatoes, 
liver, sweet potatoes, carrots, 

\pondensed milk, evaporated milk 
and pineapple. 

Sources of Vitamin B—Cabbage, lettuce, celery, string 
beans, spinach, cauliflower, potatoes, turnips, parsnips, 
carrots, tomatoes, oranges, grapefruit, lemons, yeast, 
milk, whole cereals, egg yolk, dried milk, beef liver, 
asparagus, green peas and dried beans. 

Sources of Vitamin C —Oranges, lemons, tomatoes (raw or 


canned), grapefruit, pineapple, potatoes, turnips, cab- 
bage (raw), onions, raspberries {Continued on page 55} 
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of the 


Yo un gest M pel ert 


Within the walls of his nursery a child learns obedience, 


discipline and the care of property, for it is his world 































This nursery in rose pink and powder blue leaves 
plenty of room for play. 
Photo, courtesy T. Eaton Company. 


by 
MARY GREENAWAY 


7. may deny modernism a place in your 
living room, your dining room and your bedroom, 
but there is one important part of the house that 
cries aloud for modern inspiration and treatment— 
the nursery. Whoever heard of a Tudor nursery or a 
William and Mary play room? And even if we 
found a model to follow, what young mother with a 
conscience for vitamines and violet rays would have 
the heart to place her child among the comfortless 
and hard-cornered oak of past centuries? Modern- 
ism, cheerful, sane and sanitary, is the rule to follow 
in planning and decorating the room for the youngest 
moderns of us all. 

It need not be an expensive modernism. Color is 
the prime factor, and color is cheap—as cheap as a 
can of good paint or a length of bright oilcloth. None 
of us can remember far enough back to realize the 
personal thrill of discovering color, but it is only 
necessary to watch a child of one year grab for the 
yellow bear instead of the grey dog, or for the red balloon 
instead of the purple, to know that the response to bright, 
positive color is early and intense. When you give your 
child opportunity to play with and among color, you are 
not only giving him a marvellous new toy, but establishing 
a sense of artistic discrimination as well. 

In the modern Canadian home, where seven or eight 
rooms are the rule, the “day” and “night” nurseries are 


What are the first considerations in planning a 
nursery? The immediate answer to that question— 
and, as a matter of fact, to the same question 
applied to every other room of the house—is floors 
and walls. You can’t have a good room without a 
good foundation and a happy background, and in 
the child’s room these reach their peak of impor- 
tance. 

The ideal floor covering is one that will be 
durable, cleanable and attractive. Linoleum seems 
to fit these requirements better than almost any- 
thing else. Carpet is unsuited to the nursery and 
hardwood is impractical. We must have an imme- 
diately washable floor, and most mothers will agree 
that linoleum answers this requirement perfectly. 
It may be very lightly waxed, but, better still it 
may be painted. I am thinking now of a certain 
nursery where the floor is gay the whole year round. 
Linoleum that was removed from the kitchen floor 
was brought upstairs to the nursery and painted a 
buttercup yellow. One of the new quick-drying, 
waterproof paints, ready-mixed, was applied in two 
coats, and the result is a delight to both child and 
parents. For warmth and coziness small scatter 
rugs are used; these, of course, are washable, so that 
our great desideratum of a sanitary floor is not 
overlooked. 

Walls may be treated in several ways. There are 
charming wall papers now on the market that will 
help to establish any color scheme desired: heavenly 
blues speckled with silver stars, gay pink papers 
with animated brown babies playing with monkeys 
of the same color; circus papers with all the magical 
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A nursery in the modern manner. Photo, courtesy Robert Simpson Company. 


combined. The child eats, sleeps and plays in his own 
domain, and so long as sufficient floor space is left clear and 
unencumbered it is far from being a hardship, even when 
illness or bad weather makes it imperative that he stay 
indoors. There should be sunlight, of course; although a 
north room by dint of strong, light color can be made at 
least livable, it is not to be desired or countenanced if other 
arrangements are possible. 


creatures that the word calls up. Or, if you prefer, you may 
choose a plain paper in light green or blue or yellow and 
band it, at the child’s height, with story-book friezes— 
Peter Pan and his friends, Mother Goose and her family; 
or, for the up-to-date child, Winnie-the-Pooh accompanied 
by all the creatures of Mr. Milne’s charming fable. 

But I have an idea of my own where nursery walls are 
concerned. Probably it has been [Continued on page 60} 
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e Mrs. Alister McCormick, English gentlewoman to 
the manner born ... in her veins flows the blue 
blood of the Plantagenets. Now by marriage a mem- 
ber of the distinguished McCormick family, she is 
the charming young hostess of delightful homes in 
Chicago and in Santa Barbara. 

Beautiful and blonde, Mrs. McCormick has hair 
like pale new gold, eyes of forget-me-not blue and skin 
like pink hawthorn blossom . . . so lovely that to see 
it is to wonder how its delicate transparency, its clear 
fresh English coloring can ever survive life on the 
windy shores of Lake Michigan. 

To a friend in England Mrs. McCormick writes: 





—_~ 


“My dear, American women are wonderful .. . 
smartly dressed, exquisitely groomed. They taught 
me how to keep my skin nice even in this extraordinary 
climate, with its sudden changes. 


“Pond’s is their secret . . . four simple preparations, 
quick and easy to use. The wonderful Cold Cream 
cleanses divinely . . . the Cleansing Tissues are better 
than anything to remove cream . . . the Skin Fresh- 
ener tones and tightens the skin . . . the Vanishing 
Cream is the perfect powder base for face, neck, arms 
... and keeps hands smooth and white.” 

Follow these famous four steps of Pond’s Method: 

During the day—first, for thorough cleansing, gen- 
erously apply Pond’s Cold Cream over face and neck, 
several times and always after exposure... Pat in with 
upward, outward strokes, waiting to let the fine oils 
sink into the pores. 


Second—wipe away all cream and dirt with Pond’s 
Cleansing Tissues, silken-soft, absorbent, ample and 
so economical! 

Third—dab skin with Pond’s Skin Freshener to 
banish oiliness, close and reduce pores, tone and firm. 


Last—smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream for pow- 
der base, protection, exquisite finish. 

At bedtime—cleanse thoroughly with Cold Cream 
and wipe away with Tissues. 


| 
| 
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t Flowers are Mrs. McCormick’s hobby. She special- (elow) Mrs. McCormick’s California home is a treasure house i 
> izes in aloes, and is making a wonderful collection of of charming pieces of French provincial furniture. Her dressing 
hundreds of varieties of tropical plants in her Santa table in carved walnut is an unusually fine example of this style. i 





Barbara garden. Her charming new winter home is 
high on a mountain, overlooking ocean and isles. 
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Seno Io¢ ror Ponp’s 4 Famous PREPARATIONS 





Ponn’s Extract Company or CANADA, Ltp., Dept. E 
167 Brock Avenue . ‘ ; . . Toronto, Ont. 


Name 





Street 





(right) Pond’s four famous preparations for exquisite careof City Province 
the skin... Two Creams, Cleansing Tissues, Skin Freshener. All rights reserved by Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd. 





Tllustra ted 
by 
Ruth 
Radford 


i is the bride’s 


own month, the one that 
she chooses from all the 
rest of the year as her 
wedding month. But 
before the engagement 
ring is worn in public, 
the bride-to-be often 
announces her betrothal 
to her intimate friends 
at a luncheon or dinner. 
She chooses an original 
and surprising way of 
telling her secret, serves 
a delicious meal, and in 
general does all she can 
to make it a memorable 
affair. 

After the announce- 
ment, showers must be 
expected but, of course, 
not by the bride elect, 
for the fun is spoiled if 
by any chance the secret 
reaches her ears. The 
real success of an occa- 
sion like this depends 
upon the originality and 
ingenuity with which the 
gifts are presented, as well as upon the element of surprise. 
So let me tell you first of a charming way of announcing an 
engagement at a luncheon and next of a delightfully new 
sort of shower bridge. 

For the color scheme of the luncheon, spring colorings in 
pastel shades of yellow, green and lavender are lovely. 
Much of the success of your table picture depends on your 
choice of table linen. A delicate yellow damask | incheon 
cloth, of just the right size and of rich texture would look 
charming with a luncheon set of green glass. A centrepiece 
of purple irises, jonquils and narcissi in a low bowl of silver, 
pottery or glass would be perfection. Slender lavender 
tapers should be placed at each end of the table. At each 
guest’s place is the favor that lets the secret out. A net of 
gauzy lavender tulle holds captive two little butterfly seals 
bearing the names of the betrothed upon their wings. The 
handle of the net—a short piece of wire—is wrapped with 
yellow crépe paper and fastened to a frilly ball of tulle and 
yellow crépe paper. ‘Caught in the net,” as it were! It is 
nice to have little personal favors as well, such as compacts, 
lipsticks, or perfume to commemorate the occasion. 

You may expect great enthusiasm from your guests if 
you serve the menu given below: 


Frosted Sultana Grapes 
Cream of Mushroom Soup 
Broiled Spring Chicken Browned Potato Balls 
Cheese Pufflets Yellow and Green Vegetable Surprise 
French Mocha Icebox Cake 
Violet and Green Mints 
Salted Nuts 


Coffee 


A Clothes Closet Shower 


A clothes closet shower at first thought seems a most 
prosaic way of féting a bride; but when there are so many 
attractive accessories to be had these days I am sure any 
bride would be thrilled at such a party. Glazed chintz 
shelving in delectable patterns, transparent dress bags, 
velvet dress hangers, booteries with their interiors painted 
and their exteriors covered with matching chintz, little 
padded velvet toes for evening slippers, painted hat stands, 
and sachet bags—a closet ensemble that completely routs 
the old skeleton-in-the-closet myth! Several of the guests 
could pool their money and buy the bootery or have it 
made—any amateur carpenter could do it—and it could be 





used as the receptacle 

for the other gifts. 
Three shades of pink, 

shading from pale pink 


the refreshment table 
and the gifts could be wrapped in pink crépe paper and tied 
with the three shades of maline. In order that the shower 
will be a surprise, arrange the gifts in the dining room in a 
prominent place so that the presentation may be made when 
the guests are served tea. 

Great attention should be paid, of course, to the decora- 
tion of the table. The rose color scheme gives a wonderful 
opportunity for effect—china with rose design, glassware 
in charming rose colorings, a silver bowl of pink roses—even 
the food can assist in the color scheme although this must 
be handled delicately as too much of the same coloring is 





The real success of an occasion like this 
depends upon the originality and ingenuity 
with which the gifts are presented. 


apt to present an unappetizing appearance. Candles alone, 
without the assistance of electricity, will light the dining 
room with real beauty. Glassware and china will shimmer, 
and fine old silver and mahogany glow with a radiance they 
never had before. 


to roseis a lovely choice 
for a color scheme for 
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Showerin g 
the Bride 


Delighiful ideas for an 


engagement luncheon 


and a new shower bridge 


hy EDYTHE ANN PALMER 


Here are three menus—two for afternoon tea and one for 
high tea: 
Layer Loaf Sandwich 
Buttered Nut Bread 
Meldn Mold of Strawberry Ice Cream surrounded by 
Small Cakes Iced in Pink 
Tea Coffee Salted Nuts 
Candies 


Assorted Sandwiches 
(Jardiniére, Sliced, Rolled, Ribbon, etc.) 
Raspberry Ice Angel Food Supreme 
Tea Coffee Salted Nuts 
Bonbons 


High Tea Plate of Chicken and Almond Mousse 
Three Assorted Sandwiches, Heartshaped Cake 
Iced with Pink Icing, Vanilla Ice Cream served 
in paper cups covered with fluted pink crépe 
paper, and Coffee 


Frosted Sultana Grapes 
Stem firm, green sultana grapes and chill thoroughly in a 
bowl of cracked ice. When ready to serve, arrange in 
sherbets and cover with minted sugar. Mash with one 
tablespoonful of granulated sugar for each glass, serving 
with several finely-cut fresh mint leaves. 


Yellow and Green Vegetable Surprise 
Place creamed spinach on a platter. Around the edge lay 
slices of cooked carrots. Centre the spinach with slices of 
hard-boiled eggs arranged in mound shape. 


Cheese Pufflets 
14 Cupful of grated cheese \4 Teaspoonful of salt 
1 Tablespoonful of flour \4 Teaspoonful of pepper 
1 Egg 34 Cupful of milk 


Mix flour with salt and pepper, blend with cheese and egg. 
Add milk and mix well. Bake in popover pans in a very hot 
oven for ten minutes. 


French Mocha Icebox Cake 


30 Lady fingers 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Pound of butter coffee extract 
114 Cupfuls of powdered 14 Cupful of chopped 
sugar almonds 
2 Egg yolks 1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
4 Teaspoonful of almond extract 
Beat the egg yolks, add the sugar gradually, stirring after 
each addition until the sugar is dissolved. Then add the 
butter, small pieces at a time, {Continued on page 54} 
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You can have mete pretty clothes.. 


without spending a cent move! 


GREAT MOVIE STUDIOS 


BK EEp your clothes looking just like new much longer . . . then, 
instead of spending all your clothes money replacing worn-out 


things, you can afford to buy extra clothes! 


Take a “tip” from the movies. Wardrobe directors of the great 
studios have learned by experience how to keep the lovely clothes 
of the screen new looking twice as long . . . Without exception 
they find — 


“All types of washable modern clothes keep that exquisite, fresh 


new look twice as long if always cleansed in Lux.” 
Now every great movie studio in Hollywood insists on Lux. 


You, too, can double the life of pretty clothes . . . and so buy 
many more clothes without spending a cent more. Always use pure 
safe Lux. Avoid rubbing with cake soap . . . avoid the harmful 
alkali found in so many soaps, whether flakes, cakes, chips or 


powders. 


CHARMING LOUISE BROOKS in a smart white angora suit . . . This 
lovely star, like other stars and all the big studios, insists upon Lux to keep 
beautiful clothes “like new twice as long!” You, too, can keep clothes like 
new far longer with Lux! 


Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto 
Soap makers by appointment to their Excellencies 
the Governor-General and Viscountess Willingdon. 








TELE YoU HOW 


“SO MANY more pretty 
clothes, thanks‘ to Lux” — 
that is what clever women 
everywhere say. They find 
every type of costume, from 
imported negligees to inex- 
pensive little ’round the 
house frocks, can be kept 
like new so much longer 
with Lux. You don’t bave 
to replace worn-outs nearly 
so often—so you can afford 
more pretty clothes, 


ADRIAN, costume director 
for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
discusses a new costume 
with Anita Page. . . “We 
can’t afford to risk using 
anything but Lux,” Adrian 
says . . . “Lux cleansing 
keeps clothes so beautifully 
new they can be worn 
through months of produc- 


tion.” 


LUX IS MADE by a marvel- 
lous special process... 
made whiter and thinner 
and purer than ordinary 
soap. . . that is why Lux 
keeps clothes like new so 
much longer! 
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Home 
Bureau 


A page to solve 
eu readers’ interior 


decoration problems 


Conducted by 
ANNE ELIZABETH 
WILSON 


I HAVE read several of your helpful suggestions to the 
readers of “The Home Bureau” and would be very pleased 
if you could also help me. 

I would like to furnish a living room on a Japanese idea, 
but when I start to plan I have only a vague idea of shan- 
tung curtains, orangy red silk cushions and a brass tea 
table. So I would be very pleased with whatever help you 
are able to give me. 

I have two blue Chesterfield chairs, blue rug, a bed couch, 
two small walnut tables and a floor lamp. Will I be able to 
use any of the above, and what else will be necessary in the 
way of pictures, curtains, cushions and bookcase? 

The ceiling is rather low and the walls are papered. What 
about wall covering? 


WHEN people who live in the Occident endeavor to 
suggest a Japanese atmosphere it would be well to 
remember that the note of all Japanese beauty is simplicity. 
It would be impossible for us to live 
comfortably according to the sparse 
Japanese notion of furnishing, but we 
can emulate with great benefit their 
detail of decoration. Therefore, while 
you keep your Chesterfield chairs and 
bed couch, even your floor lamp, you 
can get something of the beautiful and 
restrained atmosphere which is their 
delight. You might, in the first place, 
cover the chairs and couch with very 
plain, unruffied or unpleated slip- 
covers in dark blue, corded with shot 
metallic. Leave your blue rug. Get 
curtains of Shantung if you like, but I 
think a metallic silk, roughly corded, 
would be better. You may be able 
to find some of that rough Shantung in 
tan, which would be most effective. 
Lacquer-red square silk cushions would 
be effective if perfectly plain and all 
the same size, set along the back of 
your couch in a straight line. For wall 
paper, if you can afford it, grass cloth, 
or at least a good imitation of it, is 
the most desirable. 

Now about your incidentals—a few 
pieces of beautiful and simple brass 
would be effective. Beware of the 
highly bedizened “pagoda” lamp, how- 
ever. Far better that you should get 
one of the simple brown wicker frames 
and line it with Shantung. Your idea 
of a brass tea-table or tray on leg- 
brackets is in keeping. But for wall 
decoration be very careful. The artistic 
Japanese seldom display more than 
one beautiful “kakemono,” or wall- 
hanging, at a time. However, one wall 
piece over the couch, and one or two 


lo prevent seepage. 





well-selected prints properly framed, would be permissible 
in this new-world setting. 

You can get good effects with a hanging wall bracket or 
two painted in lacquer red. Your bookcase can be painted 
the same color, built rather low, along the whole or part 
of one wall. Its top can be a place for flowers and ornament. 

The most telling Japanese effect you can get in the room, 
however, will be with flowers. There is a learned art in 
Japan known as [kebana, which is simply and exclusively 
the symbolic arrangement of flowers. Every young girl is 
taught it before her education is considered complete. You 
will find a delightful article on it in an early issue of “‘Can- 
adian Homes and Gardens.”’ If you will write to the Editorial 
Department, I am sure they will make an effort to find an 
issue containing it. It is called “Ikebana, the Japanese Art 
of Flower Arrangement,”’ by Nettie Suzuki. 

I am sending you by letter the name of a Toronto firm 
which is directly in touch with Japan, and can tell you how 





In the ideal fruit cupboard, crocks and apple barrel are placed on stands 
It is difficult sometimes to find a fruit cellar with these 
proportions, but in adapting the cellar, this will prove an ideal arrangement. 
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Illustrated by 
A. Vv. Potter 


In rooms with very high ceilings 

and large windows, curtains in 

repp, whipcord or poplin, faced, 

and hung as sketched, with lie- 
backs, are effective. 


to secure a kakemono and some good prints. They may even 
have some for sale. They also sell grass cloth, but as it is 
very expensive, I should try to find a paper imitation of it, 
if I were you. 


The Farm Living Room 


| HAVE enjoyed reading about other people’s problems 
each month in The Chatelaine, and now I hope you will 
help me with mine. 

I would like some suggestions about decorating our farm 
living room, meaning wall paper and window drapes, chiefly. 
It has two south windows and one facing west. The ceilings 
are very high, of plaster painted cream with a cornice 
painted also, and the woodwork is the heavy old-fashioned 
variety. I might say that the windows are large, the frames 
extending from an inch or so from the base board, to within 
four inches of the cornice. They are about four and a half 
feet in width. At present there are 
écru madras curtains. Would they 
be too heavy to be used as glass curtains 
with drapes? 

There is a blue marble fireplace, 
while the furniture consists of upright 
piano, music cabinet, grey figured 
tapestry davenport, Chesterfield table, 
combination desk and bookcase, a 
home-made bookcase which we keep 
in the background, and five odd chairs. 
I would be glad to have your opinion 
as to placing them to the best advan- 
tage. There is a wicker rocker I thought 
might be lacquered, but what color? 
And would it be wise to paint another 
old armchair the same color? 

The floor is soft wood stained dark 
oak, with a green rug which will have 
to be replaced very soon but not this 
year. What would you suggest? 


you are fortunate in having in your 

old room a unit so outstanding to 
build around, as a blue marble fire- 
place, and intuitively you chose an 
excellent contrasting color to go with 
it in a room with a southern exposure- 
green. For though your present green 
rug may not be long for this world, 
my advice would be to replace it when- 
ever its days are over, with one of the 
same color, only slightly darker in tone 
than the other greens I shall suggest 
for the room. 

For your wall paper I would select 
a light green, possibly an apple green, 
oatmeal paper. For curtains I should 
choose a pleasing texture of repp, whip- 
cord or poplin, [Continued on page 54} 
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Society’s Rocky Mountain Summer Resort 


18-HOLE 
GOLF COURSE 
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NEW 
$100,000 
GOLF HOUSE 
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Let it be the Canadian Rockies this Summer 
Banff Offers Everything in One! 


Swimming — two private pools at Banff 
Springs. Golf — A Stanley Thompson 18- 
hole course costing $400,000, new club- 
house, Indian caddies. Tennis — four per- 
fect courts. Riding — saddle horses for 
the bridle paths, sure-footed ponies for the 
trails. Fishing — trout in the mountain 
lakes and streams. Boating — skiffs and 
canoes on the Spray and the Bow. Motor- 
ing over wonderful roads. 


And! All centred on the finest hotel in 
the Rocky Mountains — the summer social 
centre of North America. 


Lake Louise is only 40 miles away. 


Take the spruce scented trails, climb 
into the eternal snow, listen to fine con- 
certs, and dance to a suave orchestra when 
the shadows have lengthened. Plan to join 
the Trail Riders of the Canadian Rockies. 





Opening May 15, Banff Springs Hotel offers 
special monthly rates for longer term or resident 
guests. Daily rates, May, June, and September, 
European plan, single with bath $8.00 up, 
double $14.00 up. In July and August, single 


with bath $10.00 up, double $16.00 up. For 
reservations, rates, information, write Banff 
Springs Hotel, Alta., Canada, or any Canadian 
Pacific Office. 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 
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‘W hat of Y our Child? 


by 
FRANCES 
RiLYy 
JOHNSON 


THE LIES WHICH 





He waits until he is alone and then 

satisfies his desire to handle forbid- 

den things—and feels he has solved 
a problem satisfactorily. 


CHILDREN TELL_ 


Why does a child lie? A frank discussion of a great parental 
problem discussed by an authority on child training 


Ly ING! What heartburnings we mothers have, when 
we first discover our child is telling us an untruth! 

“Oh, what a tangled skein we weave 

When first we practise lo deceive.” 

The writer approaches this subject with trepidation lest 
some unworldly person will write the editor of The Chatelaine 
—‘“I am sorry I cannot agree with Mrs. Johnson that there 
can be any deviation from truth,” when, as a matter of 
fact, the objector feels not the slightest twinge of sorrow. 
However, the topic being one of vital interest and impor- 
tance to all mothers, I venture to deal with it in these 
columns, if not adequately, at least in part, and hope that 
what is said will be of help to some who are preplexed over 
this insidious and persistent problem. 

The subject of truth and falsehood is an exceedingly 
difficult one to discuss, because it strikes across almost 
every action we perform and goes to the root of civilization. 
Moreover, not one of us really knows what truth is: it 
depends to such a great extent on one’s whole philosophy 
of life, ideas, habits, morals, and the relative value of events. 
Spying, for instance, is deemed reprehensible or honorable 
according to which army claims your allegiance. 

Truth-telling is helpful as an ideal because community 
life is only possible if people are dependable. But the child 
soon sees that he cannot be absolutely sincere in social 
living and, taking pattern by his elders, learns that there 
are certain times and places when he practically has to lie. 
Since this is the case, we must stop calling such departures 
from the plain truth—known as “white lies’ or “‘termin- 
ological inexactitudes’”’—by the name of lies. 

I like the definition which Dr. Smiley Blanton gives of 
truthfulness, as it seems to put an entirely new complexion 
on the so-called lying which is characteristic of childhood. 
He defines truthfulness as honesty toward facts. If this 
covers what is meant by truthfulness, then it is not so 
difficult to see why the child’s standards of truth differ from 
those of adults. for facts have to be learned and the learning 
is a slow process. It is, therefore, more difficult for the 
child to be truthful and comprehend the truth than it is for 


the adult. The child learns along this line from his elders. 

Adler says, ‘“‘We need a rule of veracity which shall leave 
the general principle of truth-telling unshaken, and yet 
cover exceptional cases.” Anyone can see how true this is 
by thinking of the faleshoods told every day under the 
guise of “tact” or in the conventional phrases, ‘“‘I’m sorry,” 
“Please” or “Thank you.” Yet such conventions are 
accepted forms of behavior in social life, and the child must 
learn to conform to them or be socially ostracized. After 
all, where truth is concerned, we live up to the morals of the 
age to which we belong, and it is pretty difficult to measure 
up to a higher standard. 


Such being the case, the problem of truth-telling is 
essentially a home problem and parents are so involved 
themselves in the intricacies of the distinction between 
truth and falsehood that they should have a sincere 
sympathy for their children in their struggle for adjustment 
to our ideals, and their efforts to resolve the conflict between 
the ideal standards and the everyday performance of which 
they are interested witnesses. But it is not until parents 
have learned to analyze the source of falsehood, rather than 
to treat its manifestations that they are capable of such a 
sympathetic understanding which is vital to the develop- 
ment of habits of truth-telling. 

We first find deception in children even before they can 
talk, in situations where it proves a means of getting their 
own way. This is really a form of adaptive behavior. The 
infant who finds himself in a room with attractive ornaments 
which he is forbidden to touch, waits till he is alone and 
then satisfies his desire to handle them. He is merely acting 
in an intelligent way to circumvent social obstruction. As 
far as he is concerned he has met and solved a new problem 
in a way satisfactory to himself. He neither knows nor 
cares that society will frown on the method used to gain 
his end. Would it not be better, instead of prohibiting the 
handling of the ornaments, to give him the satisfaction in a 
legitimate way while mother is present to prevent accidents 
and then put them out of reach of small hands? In other 
words, too strong a temptation should be removed and with 


it the necessity for prohibitions or restraints. As each 
deception makes the next one easier, it is better to give no 
occasion for the first departure from honesty. For the 
child, this type of behavior is merely a way of getting what 
he wants, and he finds the thing that works. The adult 
says he is a deceitful child, but if he did not know he was 
acting a lie, how can he be lying? Again the child’s actiori 
has been interpreted in adult terms. This type of lie, as 
well as any other type, presupposes a lack of confidence 
between parent and child, so the parent should see that a 
confidential relationship is again established. 


MAY “lies” result from a lively imagination which is a 
healthy expression of immaturity. The cure for these 
is in finding an outlet for imagination in dramatic piays or 
literature. The child should be taught to distinguish 
between truth and fiction, between the imaginative and the 
real. If the parent is careful to nelp the child realize the 
difference between reality and fancy and will train herselt 
to discriminate between lies of fancy and of intent, this is 
the type of lie which experience will correct. Where 
imaginative lying persists beyond the ages of six or seven, 
it is evidence of some social lack. The child is lonely, needs 
more excitement, more activity, more possessions of which 
he can boast, and these can be supplied. Other lies without 
intent are those which are told because the child’s percep- 
tion and memory are poor and his judgment inaccurate, 
due to a paucity of experiences. The parent can aid the 
child in habits of right thinking and acting by checking up 
inaccuracies of memory and helping him clarify his thoughts. 

Lies of exaggeration occur frequently with children as 
with adults and there is little harm done, provided all are 
playing the game. It is not the fault of the exaggerator if 
others do not enter into the spirit of the thing. Because the 
child wants to play a game and tells a “‘whopper,”” he 
should not be branded as a liar. Sympathetic understanding 
should be the rule here, and we should enter into the spirit 
of it or indicate we are not going to. After all, it is exaggera- 
tion which goes far to make a story [Continued on page 67) 
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Jen Minutes 


at the wheel- convinces 


"TEN minutes at the wheel of the new Chevrolet Six will give you 


a new idea of motor car performance in the low-price field! 


As soon as you start the motor, you feel its smoother, quieter power. 
For the six-cylinder valve-in-head engine has a big 48-pound crank- 
shaft, automatic valve lubrication and stronger, lighter pistons. 


When you step on the accelerator, 
you discover a quicker, livelier re- 
sponse. For the motor has been 
increased to 50 horsepower, with an 
improved high-compression head. 


When you travel rough stretches, 
you find exceptional comfort and 
balance. For the springs are 
cushion-controlled by hydraulic 
shock absorbers, front and rear. 


When you sink back on the deep 
cushions and notice the rich uphol- 
stery, you revel in the luxury of the 
Fisher body interiors. And you will 


be thankful for the piping that seals 
all seams against drafts. 


And when you park—turn sharp 
corners—apply the brakes—you 
become even more convinced that 
here is a remarkable automobile—a 
wise choice for anybody! 


It takes only ten minutes to make 
this test in a Chevrolet. See your 
Chevrolet dealer today—and learn 
what amazing six-cylinder perfor- 
mance can now be secured —at 
prices so low that you will scarcely 
believe them possible. 


Ask about the GMAC, General Motors’? own plan of deferred payments. 


BECCA WU $5E 2 
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The Mastery of 


Auction and 


Contract Bridge 


difference which exists between theory 
and practice, in other words, between 
what we ought to bid or play according to 
the occasion, and what really happens at 
the bridge table. And this difference is easy 
to understand. 
The Human Element 


First of all, theory deals with cards only, 
while in actual play it is not so much the 
cards that matter as the player behind 
them. In the second place, it is a different 
thing to bid and play a hand at Double- 
Dummy—with all the cards exposed—and 
sit in a game of bridge where you can see 
only your own hand. 

When you see the four hands, your bid- 
ding and your play are influenced, perhaps 
unconsciously, by the sight of the other 
cards, but this is not all. You start as South 
and you become West, North and East in 
turn. You endow alternately the three 
imaginary players with your own personal- 
ity and your own mental processes, while in 
a real game each player thinks differently 
and reacts in his own way. 

Even the best players do not always agree 
about the bidding, and in the play of the 
cards, they are oftén governed more largely 
by their conception of the hands of the 
other players than by the contents of their 
own. Take the hand played last month for 
instance: 


i AST month’s article illustrates the vast 


No score. 
South deals. 
North 
a& 7 
¥ KQ87 
@ A643 
&® 10654 
W est East 
@ Q1084 a 953 
v Aj1094 ¥ 32 
® 85 @ QJ107 
& AQ &® KJ98 
South 
@ AKJ62 
¥ 65 
@ K92 
& 732 


In theory, South should bid One Spade, 
West Two Hearts and North should pass, 
well satisfied that there is no game anywhere 
and that West is riding for a sure penalty. 
Unless East is a mind reader, he must pass 
also and the hand is played at Two Hearts. 
North leads his Spade and West is down 
two. 

In actual play, however, North could not 
resist the impulse to double the Two Hearts, 
and East, figuring that North must be 
strong in Hearts and weak in Spades, took- 
out with a bid of Two No Trumps which 
everybody passed. 





Mr. Xavier Bailet, the internationally known bridge 

authority, who ts writing this department every 

month, will answer personal bridge problems for 
readers of The Chatelaine. 


As you know, South led her fourth best 
Spade and East succeeded in making Three 
No Trumps. 

Post-Mortem 


When the play was over, South remarked 
that North might have saved game by 
cashing in his Ace of Diamonds when he 
had a chance, and North replied that 
East is down at the first trick if South leads 
a heart. 

“T was going to,” explained South, “‘but I 
refrained on account of the fact that you 
had not doubled the Two No Trumps. I 
concluded that Hearts was your only 
strength and it might very well be mostly 
length, say five to the Ace or the King. 
Frankly, I was afraid to establish the suit 
for the Declarer.” 

To which North replied: ““Why not take a 
look at Dummy, chiefly when you had A-K 
of Spades, and besides, is not the King the 
correct lead from A K J x x ?” 

But South had thought of that: “First of 
all,” she answered, “‘the King is the correct 
lead with a sure re-entry, but I was not sure 
that my King of Diamonds could take a 
trick. Moreover, you doubled the Two 
Hearts without supporting my Spades or 
even giving me a chance to re-bid them If 
you had any Spades at all it could be at most 
two little ones. From the bidding it was 
reasonable to assume that the four Spades 
to the Queen were on my right, and I pur- 
posely led small to ensure four tricks in the 
suit later on when you had an opportunity 
to lead me a Spade through the Declarer’s 
Queen. I am sorry I miscalculated, but my 
inferences were based on your own bidding. 
I grant you that a Heart lead will save 
game, but I doubt very much if we can 
prevent East from making his contract un- 
less you double the Two No Trumps.” 


Double-Dummy 


This was quite a new angle. We sorted 
the cards and, while we left them face up on 
the table, we agreed to play them as though 
we had not seen them. At first sight, North 
and South must make six tricks, and yet, 
here is what happens. 

South leads a Heart which North wins 
with the Queen. At the second trick, North’s 
choice of a lead is restricted to the singleton 
Spade and a small Diamond. As the Spade 
will help to establish two tricks in Dummy, 
North chooses the trey of Diamonds first. 
East plays the 10, which, to an experienced 
player, looks like a finesse from at least 
A Q 10, and South wins the trick with the 
King. Now, it is South’s turn to find a good 


lead, but, from the bidding, North must 
have five Hearts to the K-Q and nothing 
else. There can be no harm in taking another 
Heart trick as the suit will still be stopped. 
So, South leads his last Heart and North is 
in again with the King. This time, North 
leads his singleton Spade which South wins 
with the King. 

So far, North and South have four tricks. 
If South makes his Ace of Spades, he con- 
cedes the next two Spade tricks to Dummy. 
He knows by now that North has no more 
Spades and he knows too that he had only 
four Hearts. Of course, if South leads his 
master Spade, North may signal—that is, 
play a high card, generally the 7 or higher, 
to indicate the suit he wants led to him; 
but in this case, the suit North wants is 
Diamonds and the highest Diamond he can 
signal with is the 6 which South will prob- 
ably take as a discouraging card, as it is 
just as likely to be from 7-6 as from 6-4. 
It is quite true that North led a small 
Diamond at the second trick, but that was 
obviously up to Dummy’s weakness, and 
surely East has not bid Two No Trumps on 
nothing. On the contrary, North has refused 
to double the Two No trumps, but it is 
just possible that he may have the King of 
Clubs, so South leads a small Club. 

West plays the Ace, leads his three good 
Hearts on which East discards two Spades 
and a Club, makes his Queen of Clubs and 
leads his last Diamond. Played this way, 
North makes the Ace of Diamonds but 
South never gets in again to make the Ace 
of Spades. 

On the other hand, if after taking two 
Hearts, the King of Diamonds and one 
Spade, South decides to make his other 
Spade and then leads a Club, West takes 
the Club with the Ace, makes the three 
good Hearts on which East discards three 
Diamonds, and then leads the Queen of 
Clubs. East overtakes the Queen with his 
King, makes the Jack, and leads his last 
Spade to Dummy’s Q-10, taking in all eight 
tricks. The Ace of Diamonds is out of luck 
again. 

A Psychological Experiment 


Having thus proved to our satisfaction 
that East makes Two No Trumps if North 
does not double, we decided to try the other 
part of the experiment with somebody who 
had not seen the cards, and, a few days 
later, we found two likely players, although 
not quite as good as the original North and 
South. We explained the bidding to them 
and I played the hand at Two No Trumps 
doubled. 
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This month— 


Theory versus 
Actual Pp lay 


by 
XAVIER BAILET 


South led the 6 of Hearts without hesi- 
tation. North was allowed to take the 
trick with the Queen and led back the trey 
of Diamonds which I covered with the 10 
as before, and South played the King. 
Instead of leading a Heart again at the 
third trick, South led a small Club, and 
when we asked him why later on, he ans- 
wered: “To establish the suit for my part- 
ner. He must have doubled on something 
besides the Hearts and it looked like Clubs.” 

I took the Club with the Ace in Dummy 
and led the Ace and Jack of Hearts. When 
North won the Jack of Hearts with his 
King, he naturally returned a Club. Know- 
ing where the cards were, I could have taken 
the trick with the King in order to lead a 
Spade. But this would not have saved the 
situation as we shall see later, so I decided 
to do the obvious thing and I let the Club 
ride to the Queen in Dummy. I made my 
good Hearts and led Dummy’s last Diamond 
which North took with the Ace. We were 
down to this: 


North 
a 7 
® 6 
& 106 
East 
West a 9 
@& Q1084 @ Q 
&® KJ 
South 
a AKJ6 


Did I say that these two players were 
not as good as the original North and 
South? Well, I take it back. 

North led the 7 of Spades. South played 
the King, led back the 6 and I was down two 
tricks, doubled. 

But the original North was not quite 
satisfied. ‘‘Wait a minute,” he said. ‘Sup- 
pose East had taken the second Club in his 
own hand and led a Spade?” 

South replied that he would have played 
the King and led his last Heart. 

“All right!” to North. ‘‘What are you 
going to do?” 

But North had seen the point. ‘Why,” 
he answered, “I make my Ace of Diamonds 
to take Dummy’s eight and I put him in 
with a Heart. When he has made his good 
Hearts he must lead a Spade to my part- 
ner’s A J. Two Hearts, two Diamonds and 
three Spades, seven tricks in all, you are 
still down two.” 

You will admit that this way of playing 
the hand is perfectly logical and the second 
players did not seem to think anything of 
it, although they admitted that they did 
not quite understand the bidding. 

But North’s double of the Two No Trumps 
following his double of the Two Hearts 
alters South’s conception of the hands, and 
makes a difference of four to five tricks. 
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material quite cheaply and cut and bind 
them yourself. 

Try out the starter, the lights and the 
horn. Make sure the battery turns the 
engine over quickly, and have it tested. In 
this connection, make sure the ammeter 
indicates that the engine is charging the 
battery. This is important, for you do 
not want battery trouble a few weeks 
after you have bought your car. See, too, 
that the oil gauge shows pressure 

See that the fenders are firmly attached to 
the car—a bump may have loosened them 
and that they are free from dents and 
scratches. At the same time try the bumpers 
and make sure they are in good condition. 

While examining the upholstery look for 
stains around the roof —these indicate leak- 
age. You should see that the top is made 
absolutely watertight. 

Make sure that the windows do not rattle, 
that they go up and down smoothly and that 
the catches and locks on the doors are in 
perfect repair. 

For very little you can do a lot to improve 
a second-hand car yourself. For instance at a 
wrecker’s you can pick up practically any 
attachment you want very cheaply. If you 
are not satisfied with the finish, you can 
simonize it or have it simonized. You can 


get a can of paint and paint the wheels and 
the roof and the sun visor. You can touch 
up any rust spots and clean the upholstery. 
You can paint the spare tire and do every so 
many small things that will suggest them- 
selves to you when you go over your car. 
These are all non-essentials in buying a 
second-hand car, and if you have a trust- 
worthy mechanic give you his O.K. on a car 
it will pay you to sacrifice a little in appear- 
ance to the satisfaction of knowing you have 
a good and dependable engine. A speed- 


ometer indicates nothing when considering a | 
used car, as a dealer can set this just where | 


he wishes. 

When buying a second-hand car do not 
buy too old a model, or when you come to 
turn it in you will find it practically unsale- 
able, and these days there are lots of quite 
late models to be had at surprisingly 
reasonable prices. But because a car looks 
new, this alone does not prove it is a good 
buy. For one thing it may have been turned 
in after an accident and have received such a 
jolting and shaking up that it would never 
be satisfactory. 

The only way to be sure of what you are 
buying is to have all the foregoing points 


checked over by your mechanic and the car 


given a thorough test. 


‘The Importance of Sunshine 


Real or manu actured it plays a necessary part 


in our health programme 


AVE you ever really considered the 

value of sunshine and why it is so 
important in our life? Did you know that 
more people die in March after the dark 
winter months, and that the lowest death 
rate is always in September? This is the 
time to be considering the importance of 
the sun rays, since the sunshine months are 
here again. 

The animals know instinctively how 
healthful the sun is. Watch a dog or cat 
search out the patch of sunlight in a room 
or on a verandah and curl up contentedly 
to sleep. From the beginning of time, too, 
man has sought the health-giving rays, and 
in earliest religions the sun was worshipped 
as the greatest god. Instinctively, too, the 
sun affects us all. A bright, golden day 
makes us unconsciously blithe and cheer- 
ful, while damp, dark, threatening hours 
affect our temperafment very definitely. 

Humanity needs the sunshine. It has 
been proved that our whole beings are 
sensitive to sunlight; that without it we 
could not live. Physicians are reporting 
almost unbelievable progress in sun treat- 
ments with tuberculosis, malnutrition, anae- 
mia, bronchial and catarrhal affections, 
skin diseases and many afflictions heretofore 
believed incurable. 

Unconsciously we seek the sunshine. 
We go for our holidays where we can lie 
on sun-warmed rocks or beaches, and al- 
ways come back with renewed life and 
vigor. Yet modern conditions are depriving 
us more and more of the sunlight. It has 
been estimated that on an average we get 
only ten minutes of sunshine for every hour 
of the day. Small wonder, when you con- 
sider our lives spent in offices, shops and 
down-town districts where we must often 
leave before the sun is up and return after 
twilight; where the brief minutes in the sun 
to and from the street-car are all we find 
in the day; where even our clothing keeps 
us from all contact with the sun rays. How 
many hours do we spend indoors? Thus it is 
necessary to make a determined effort to 
get all the sunshine we can, for modern life 
is depriving us of it. 

Visitors to Europe are astonished at the 
strange sight at Dr. Rollier’s “School in 
the Sun” at Leysin, Switzerland, where 
little children play and romp naked in the 
snow, with brown bodies that glisten in the 
sun. Grown-ups, too, come from every 
civilized nation, for the life-giving rays 
bring them new health. 

Do you know why the sun rays are valu- 


able—what is meant by the “ultra-violet”’ 
and “‘infra-red’’ rays?” 

In analyzing the health properties of 
the sun, it has been found by scientists 
that the rays may be divided into three 
kinds—heat rays, visible rays and chemical 
rays. Under favorable conditions we get 
the entire range of light waves from the 
sun, starting from the red and including 
orange, green, blue, indigo and violet. 

The “infra-red” rays are the invisible 
heat rays beyond the red, which are similar 
to the waves we get from stoves and radia- 
tors. These rays send radiant heat to the 
surface of the skin. Some of the visible 
rays we know as light rays penetrate the 
deeper layers of the skin, and both the 
infra-red rays and the visible rays prepare 
the way for the third rays, the “ultra-violet” 
or rays beyond the violet, to do their mar- 
vellous work. It is the ultra-violet rays 
which, soothing and invigorating, stimulate 
the continual rebuilding that is going on in 
the cells, or metabolism as it is called. 

One of the first doctors to realize the 
importance of the sun rays was Dr. Niels 
Finsen, who won the Nobel prize for Medi- 
cine in 1889 for his work on the treatment 
of tuberculosis with sunshine. He was the 
first man to begin work on the duplication 
of sunshine, since he realized that as he had 
proved the importance of the sun rays in 
treatments, it was absolutely essential to 
find a substitute to carry on the treatments 
in countries where there was little sun- 
shine, or the patient could not get it. He 
discovered the tremendous importance of 
the “ultra violet” rays, which have changed 
therapeutic treatmentso much in latter years. 

One of the marvels of modern science 
which has enabled us to harness waterfalls 
to our lamps with the turn of a switch 
to regulate heat so that the temperatures 
of our homes will remain static—has brought 
the Ultra-violet lamp, by which on the 
darkest, dreariest days we can turn on sun 
rays with a switch, which have the 
same healing and healthful powers of the 
sun itself. These lamps are revolutionizing 
our ideas, since they can be attached to 
any electric light socket, and give us the 
healthful benefit of the sun rays although 
outside it may be pouring rain. How in- 
teresting, too, to see how man can keep 
pace with a civilization which is slowly 
depriving him of the sunshine he needs so 
badly, by means of a mechanical invention 
that can give him the benefits of the sun’s 
rays indoors. 





It’s their 
winning 
smile 
that grips your 
Heart 
. +» Help them keep 


that smile! 


OW important it is for every 
mother to help her little 
ones retain the sunny smile of 
childhood. Show them the way by 
starting them now on a lifetime 
habit of keeping their teeth clean. 


Authorities declare Colgate’s to be 
the ideal dentifrice for children... 
because it not only cleans the teeth 
thoroughly... but safely. And how 
children love the delightful Colgate 
flavor! It makes toothbrushing a 
daily joy for the little ones. 


Colgate’s cleans with a washing 
action... its sparkling, ‘bubbling 
foam sweeps over teeth and gums, 
surging down into tiny pits and 
fissures where food collects and 
where ordinary toothpaste cannot 
reach. It purifies and refreshes the 
entire mouth... polishes the 
teeth brilliantly, safé/y. 


Important! Colgate’s contains no 
drugs or medicaments 
which may derange the 
bowels or upset the 
digestion. This isafactor 
of prime importance 
with young children, 
as many mothers can 
testify. 


**The Way to Happytown”’ is 
a delightful little child’s book 
about the adventures of Bob and 
Betty on the Wayto Happytown. 
In it is a toothbrushing chart 
which appeals to the child’s play 
instinct... and offers a reward 





More dentists recommend 
Colgate’s than any other tooth- 
paste... be guided by their advice, 
which is based on twenty-six years 
of experience with this wonderful 
dentifrice. 





for brushing teeth regularly. It 
is approved by educators and 
helps you to teach your chil- 
dren the clean teeth habit. Mail 
the coupon and get this book 
~free—with a free trial tube 
of Colgate’s. 


COLGATE’S, Dept. ‘T-2040, ‘Toronto, Ontario. 
Please send ine ‘*The Way to Happytown”’ and free trial supply 6f Ribbon Dental Cream 


Ce children. 
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A regular department 
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woman motorist 
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BUYING A USED CAR 


Points to be considered before making a down payment on a car 
by FLORENCE M. JURY 


O can resist the call of the out- 
W/ of-doors in May, and the longing 
to own a car that will take one into 
the blossoming country? If one cannot buy 
a new car to travel the open road, there is no 
reason why one should not buy a perfectly 
good second-hand model and get years of 
service and enjoyment out of it. I hear a 
great many people say that there must be 
something wrong with a car or it wouldn’t 
have been turned in. Of course, there is 
nothing in that at all: a great many people 
turn their cars in every year. They get a 
very good turn-in price on a car only one 
year old; they get five new tires and all the 
latest improvements on their new car, and 
they are satisfied with their bargain. These 
days a dealer in second-hand cars has to 
give good value. There are over three 
million second-hand cars sold every year, 
and the competition is therefore extremely 
keen, and selling only good second-hand 
cars is a dealer’s best advertisement. 

Do not rush into a quick buy when looking 
over second-hand cars, and always have a 
mechanic, employed and paid by you, to 
check it over very thoroughly before you 
make your decision. Remember the dealer 
is more anxious to sell than you are to buy, 
and rather than lose a sale he will put any- 
thing right that does not satisfy you. 

Here are the most important things to 
check over—not in the order of their import- 
ance but starting from the front of your car. 
Look at the nickel plating. If this is going 
badly the dealer would probably have this 
done over for you, or if you are prepared to 
spend a little on the car I would not sacrifice 
a good engine in a car because of having to 
do a few things yourself. To have the nickel 
around the radiator done over should cost 
you about six-dollars; the rims around the 


lights about seventy-five cents; the handles 
on the doors about forty cents, and the 
bumpers about $2.50 a bar. This would be 
money well spent and would make a big 
improvement in your car. 

Have the salesman start the engine with 
the hood raised and make sure the fan belt 
turns the fan. These belts are made of 
leather, and ultimately the stretch goes out 
of them and they cannot be tightened any 
further and the fan will either work spas- 
modically or not at all. This is a very small 
item and any dealer would supply a new one 
if he made a sale. 

You would, of course, have the demon- 
strator take you for a drive. Listen for a 
pounding noise when going at a good speed 
—it may only be carbon, which is not a very 
serious matter, but steer clear of a noisy car. 
Have it driven at the slowest possible speed 





Power and comfort are the two outstanding features of the Dodge 8 
four-door sedan. 





Long, low and fleet is the Durant **6-14"" Deluxe Sedan, with an 
interior roominess that ensures comfort. 





Landau irons and cowl lamps give an added touch of smartness to the 
Canadian Ford cabriolet, which is fully convertible. 


and listen for knocks. This may be the wrist 
pins, although the demonstrator would 
probably tell you it was the valves, and these 
are very difficult and expensive to get at. 
They are one of the things that a dealer 
would probably not touch until a car was 
thoroughly reconditioned. Rattles, squeaks, 
a broken spring or dents are unimportant, 
but grinds, knocks, roars and poundings 
condemn a car immediately. 

Try the car up a good hill; it might run 
beautifully on the level but see if it will pull. 
Try it on a steep down grade and see if the 
brakes will hold. Try it on a rough road and 
make sure you have no broken springs, and 
at the same time listen for body squeaks and 
rattles. None of these things would bother 
you on a smooth road but become very 
annoying on a trip. 


Look at the wheels. They will probably 
have been repainted but see there is no 
broken woodwork or missing nuts. At this 
time examine the tires. Make sure the 
tread is not worn off, and look for cuts. 
Vulcanizing in a tire is quite all right if the 
tire is of a good, known make, but do not buy 
a car unless equipped with tires of a well- 
known make. 

Examine the upholstery. This may be 
shabby a great many owners are very care- 
less about the upholstery, but do not let it 
turn you against a good car, for you can 
very easily freshen it up yourself with a little 
gasoline or soapand water. Or slip coverscan 
be bought in a good-looking plain material 
for as little as seven dollars. Try out the 
upholstery springs and make sure they are 
firm and not crushed down in places. 


E SURE to try the clutch and see that it 

holds. A demonstrator learns to do this 
very smoothly but it should be checked over 
very carefully. Also the gears—beware of a 
car with noisy gears; they are likely to be in 
bad shape and are very expensive to tamper 
with. 

Look at the brake linings; these should be 
almost a quarter of an inch thick, not thin 
and papery; and as they cost as much as $25 
to reline, be sure to have them examined. 
These can be tightened when they are nearly 
worn out and will last for about a week; 
therefore, they cannot be satisfactorily 
tested by trying them out in stopping or on a 
grade, but must be seen and their thickness 
ascertained. 

The floor mats are quite likely to be 
frayed or worn, but these are a mere detail. 
The dealer would probably replace them for 
you, or you can very often buy suitable 
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O many hours of thel susekeeper’s 

time are spent in the kitchen— 

that it should be one of the most 
cheerful rooms in the home. 


It is truly surprising what charming 
“reformation” can be obtained 
through the use of an inexpensive, 
easy-to-clean Congoleum Gold Seal 
Rug...and the cost is amazingly 
moderate. 


Any of the bright new pattern 
effects now being shown at all house- 
furnishings stores will bring a new 
note of interesting beauty...with a 
few deft touches of inexpensive 
colour in the other decorations you 
can have a “workshop” that will 
sparkle with fresh cheer and charm. 


Hag No: #94 to shows shove tm the Make Sure You See the Gold Seal 
i: Tae Before buying floor-coverings of any kind . . . ask And you will find your housework 
“SPRING” Congoleum Gold Seal on th Gold S 1 th canton Sor then - - 
Rug No. 613 is shown immediately see the Gold Seal on € urface.. . ever so much lighter—the exclusive 
. ..- AND THEN ONLY you can be sure you are a : i. , 
getting genuine Congoleum . . . with the guarantee Multicote, longer-wearing surface 


of satisfaction . . . protect your interests by insist- is sO easy-to-clean...just a simple rub- 
ing on this point. 7 
over with a damp mop and the rug 


is instantly fresh as new. 
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Made in Canada — "By Canadians for Canadians” 





This is the Gold Seal that posi- 
tively guarantees you **Satis- 


faction—or your Money Back.” CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED 


Montreal, Canada 
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McCall | 
Quilt 


Pattern 
No. 1783 | 






The Quaint Charm of 
Early Canadian Quilts 


Easily achieved with 
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Early Canadian patchwork quilts are in vogue. | 
And modern women are making them of Peter 
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lovely PETER PAN Wax transfers for a play rug, a nursery cloth or a crib quilt 


are number 580 at 25 cents 


Pan Prints. They find in versatile Peter Pan, 
the qualities that made old patchwork quilts B ° | h 
endure... undimmed by age! Bright colors... I O rg 1ifen the ome 


The famous Peter Pan endearin 3 
ae g patterns...sturdy durability! Peter 
Te ees ee Pan Prints wear—and wear. ‘ ialleosiga aah 
article ...and simply cannot fade. Every stitch placed | : : : 

_ of eas Peter _in the quilt you make See. Pan 2 - tn Accessories which are quick] y made 

an, if it fades. = Pee . goes to create a thing of lasting | 

charm. ake a quilt of Peter Pan... to “hand | rs 

30 Free Samples down” as an heirloom years from today! | by Ruby Short McKim 


of Peter Pan 
MAIL THE COUPON. 





+. Wel wie en HE out-of-doors is beginning to call 
. GENUINE us, but there is just time before we 

Please send me 30 Free Samples of Peter Pan Fabrics. yield to its lure to prepare some “‘fixings”’ 
ae |for the home. Dainty accessories will do 


Fast Color | more than anything to refresh the winter- 
WASH FABRICS bound atmosphere. The items given her 
are suggested bacause they are easily an.’ 
very quickly made. 

In all probability, your curtains wili be 
| one thing to consider for spring. Our morn- 
| ing glory designs are very attractive, either 
| for curtains or for linens, and can be fur- 
| nished in wax transfer form as number 558 
at 30 cents, or stamped on material. 
| White dimity curtains embroidered in 

long morning glory motifs are very attrac- 
| tive. Pattern number 558 includes six 
| flower designs for breakfast cloth corners, 
chair seat or curtains, six smaller corners 
| for the napkins and two long horizontal 
| patterns for sash curtains, panels, or table 
|runner. These designs are quickly done 
| with heavy floss in natural colors in outline 
| stitch. We can supply these designs stamped 
| for curtains of sash length on crisp white 
| dimity as number 558A at $1.82, per pair. 
Number 558B supplies two-yard length 












To keep your sandwiches moist—a 

green and white sandwich cloth 

with black and orange floss, num- 
ber 617 at 83 cents. 





A morning glory design obtainable as a wax transfer or 
stamped on two lengths of white dimily curtains. 
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Some Mischief Still 


Continued from page 6 


there was only one man, and he wore an 
oldish slouch hat pulled down over one eye, 
and smoked a pipe, and showed white teeth 
in a boyish grin. 

Lord Algernon wondered how much April 
knew of what was going on—whether she 
knew that Michael was meeting Miss 
Romain on the terraces after dinner, and 
that they were strolling down together 
through the gardens until the dark shadows 
down beside the water’s edge swallowed 
them up. Those were nights when the moon 
was high in the heavens like a silver penny, 
making the white hotel, with its marble 
terraces and mimosa trees and pines, and its 
bejewelled ladies and tall men in evening 
clothes, stand out like a black and white 
etching done in Indian ink on parchment 
with a fine pen. 

So he questioned April gently, and April 
had nothing but good to say of the girl. 

“She’s a ripper, Algy. You must get to 
know her. So pretty.” 

“‘A queer accent, hasn’t she?” 

“Perhaps a bit. But then, London girls 
often have. She’s dear to little Mike. Plays 
with him for hours. Michael loves her, too. 
He says she’s so fresh and unsophisticated. 
I dare say it will do his work a lot of good, 
don’t you? I mean, being interested in 
somebody.” 

“Maybe. But he’s worked quite well up 
to date, dear heart, being just interested in 
you, hasn’t he?” 

April went on, ignoring that. ‘We don’t 
quite know her history yet, but I gather she 
has had a tragedy of some sort. She talks 
more freely to Michael than she does to me, 
and I suppose he’ll find out more about her.” 

Lord Algernon thought that very prob- 
able, with the moon shining on the water, 
and all the world like an etching in black 
and white. But he said nothing aloud, and 
admired April from his heart for making 
the best of something she must hate. 
Being a student of human nature he now 
understood the whole situation with dis- 
concerting clarity. The only thing he was 
not sure about was how Michael would act. 
Michael had never had leisure and money, 
nor the open admiration of a_ beautiful 
woman practically thrown at his head 
before. Michael would need watching. 

But no one would have guessed from 
Lord Algernon’s passive, agreeable face that 
such thoughts were passing through his 
mind, and all he said was, 

“‘How many dances are you giving me at 
the fancy dress dance tomorrow, April?’ 

“Why, quite a few, Algy,” she said, and 
he knew by the way she said it that she was 
rather afraid Michael wasn’t going to dance 
with her much. So he said, “Look here. 
I’m not a dancing man, and apart from 
about three duty efforts, I’ll be sitting out 
along the terrace in my usual place. Give 
me every dance you’ve got no one else for, 
April, and sit there with me when you are 
bored or tired, and we will study astron- 
omy.” 

She thought that a good idea, and said, 
“But is it astronomy you are studying, 
Algy? None of us can make out what you 
do, and we all so long to know.” 

He smiled at her, but said nothing what- 
ever. 

“Ah, well, if you won’t say, you won’t,” 
said April. ‘What are you going as, to- 
morrow night?” 

“The only costume in which an English- 
man is ever really at home, April, because in 
it he is once again comfortably lost in a 
crowd. I shall melt, dear, like ninety per 
cent of my countrymen tomorrow night, 
into the black and white landscape as a 
black and white pierrot.” 


GHE joined him at tea, because Michael 
was nowhere about. Lord Algernon 
noticed that Miss Romain was nowhere 
about either, and wondered whether the two 
events had any connection, and was sure 
they had. He had no proof, and April 
Dawn was giving nothing away. 


The hotel grounds were turned into fairy- 
land on the night of the carnival ball 
fairyland in black and white, lit with orange 
lanterns. The moon came up out of the sea, 
a silver penny of colossal size. About the | 
white marble terraces went harlequins and | 
columbines, courtiers and Dutch girls, 
Dresden shepherdesses, and devils, and 
pussy cats—and pierrots. Above all, 
pierrots—black and white upon the white 
marble terraces against the black of the 
night. 

Apart from the rest sat a solitary pierrot | 
under an orange lantern, watching the | 
coming and the going. He spotted at once 
the very demure-looking Grecian girl in! 
white, with a complexion like a peach that 
at the moment is perfection but very soon is 
going to be overripe. The Grecian girl was | 
with Michael Dawn, who had dressed him- | 
self as a tramp. He wore, perhaps out of 
vanity, his much photographed old hat and 
his pipe. The elbows were gone from his 
coat, and his trousers had patches at the 
knee. A wild and picturesque tramp he 
made, being inches taller than any other 
man there, but to anyone who knew his | 
history there was something poignant in the 
fact that he now wore as a joke, clothing 
that had once been the bulk of his ward- 
robe. 

April was dressed as a silver columbine, 
and the short full skirt gave her a very 
youthful air. She said, tremulously, at their 
second dance. “‘Doesn’t Miss Romain look 
beautiful . . . and doesn’t Michael make a 
priceless tramp? I suppose it’s silly of me, 
but somehow I hate him wearing those 
clothes. There’s rather a lot of memories 
hanging around those clothes. It’s not so 
very long ago since I put that patch on jolly 
seriously. And how I used to labor trying 
to iron those trousers into shape for him to 
go and impress his publishers! It may 
appear silly to you, Algy, but do you know 
that now I look back on those queer times 
as some of our best days?” 

He had a sudden vision of those days, and 
April cooking midnight sausages over a gas 
ring when they returned from a theatre. She 
was a darling, and he could easily have 
kissed her, although not much given to 
sentiment. The look in her eyes was like a 
star lit by kind thoughts. 

April left him to sit out a dance with 
Herr Snurriga, who was built more for ring- 
o’-roses than the Charleston. He still wore 
his long white robe, which tonight was less 
remarked than ever, people thinking he ha 
come in fancy dress. 

Lord Algernon strolled off to do a little 
looking about. He saw the demure Grecian 
girl dancing a lot with the picturesque 
tramp, and he saw April’s eyes, like stars. 
following the tall figure of her husband 
round the room. He saw that the tramp was 
talking very earnestly, and the girl’s dark 
eyes were dewy and bright. And once, on 
those long silken lashes, a teardrop glistened. 

The girl was beautiful: there was no 
denying that. She moved well, and al- 
together she intrigued him. A little wonder 
came into his mind. Was she, perhaps, what 
he was looking for? He studied her from 
several angles, noted her glances, the way 
she dropped her eyes, the way she moved 
her elbow so that it gently touched her 
partner’s arm as they sat out together. It 
was easy for Lord Algernon to keep them 
under observation, being a black and white 
pierrot among a hundred others against the 
white marble terraces and the black of the 
night. 

Lord Algernon sat thinking hard. Sudden | 
triumph filled his heart whenever he looked 
at that demure Grecian girl, although he had 
never been a sentimental man. 

He had three dances to waste before his 
next dance with April. So he went up to his 
rooms, and behold, the last post, and 
behold, letters. 

He pulled off his black “‘pierrotic” head 
scarf and settled down to read his letters ina 
deep black chair. As he read, a sudden 
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favor ~ 


a story written by Nature 
in less than 10 short days 






When you know how peaches ripen 
—what makes flavor—you will 
understand why Del Monte is will- 
ing to take so much extra trouble 
to bring you tree-ripened fruit 


How often we marvel at the wonderful prog- 
ress of science—the achievements of man in 
creating new things for our enjoyment, new 
conveniences, new luxuries. , 

Certainly war have been great. 

But man, with all his skill, has yet to equal 
Mother Nature. She is still the master chemist. 
In the ripening of every peach, she achieves a 
miracle no man has ever matched—a flavor 
appeal impossible to get in any other way. 

t us add, however—only if she is given 
full time to do her job! 

For flavor, DEL Monte long ago discovered, 
is largely a product of the ast few days on the 
tree. In that brief time, Nature brings fruit 
acids and sugars into just the right balance to 
give you the really mellow goodness vou want. 

Glance for a moment at the little chart 
above—a record, made in DEL Monte labor- 
atories, of how flavor de- 
velopsina ripening peach. 

Where the two curved 
lines start, at the left, the 
fruit is “‘green’’—high in 
acids, low in sugars. You 
know the tartness of un- 
ripe fruit. 

Now follow these curves 
to the right. See how, 
from day to day, Nature 
is at work making fruit 
sugars, cutting down fruit 
acids. 

At the point marked 
“A” the fruit has reached 
full size, and may be perfect in appearance. If 
Det Monte picked and canned its peaches at 
this stage, it could can more fruit, with far less 
trouble, less care in handling, less need for 
skill and modern equipment. 

But Nature, at this point, has only partly 
done her work of creating flavor. 

In the next few days, marked changes take 
place in the fruit on the tree. Sugars increase 
rapidly; fruit acids drop just as fast. A few 
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more days, and they reach the perfect balance 
that auld supreme flavor. At the same time, 
delicate, fugitive esters appear—substances 
which give fully ripe fruit its tempting aroma 
and bouquet. 

Picked at this stage, a peach is tender, juicy, 
delicious tothe taste—a masterpiece of Nature! 

No h, picked earlier, can ever attain 
quite this same degree of tempting perfection 
“To seals ee of seiebiaenahall 

° sure of gettin es always at 

this stage of perfect ripeness, DEL MONTE 
maintains a staff of trained fruit specialists 
who direct all picking operations. It cans its 
fruit within a few hours of picking—uses only 
the most modern equipment, the best in human 
skill, in every operation. Finally—packed in 
just the right degree of p to bring out all 
their natural goodness, ‘DEL MonTE Peaches 
reach your table, the last 
word in quality and flavor. 

And remember, peaches 
are only one of many DEL 
Monte Foods which offer 
you extra flavor and en- 
joyment—extra value. 

Under this one depend- 
able brand is the widest 
assortment of fruits, vege- 
tables, condiments and 
relishes, salmon and sar- 
dines, dried fruit, raisins 
and other foods. Each in- 
sures the uniform, de- 
pendable wey you like 
to serve—at a price you are glad to pay! 

“First aids” to easy, tempting meals 

Here’s just the thing for your kitchen file— 
7 handy Det Monte recipe books and folders, 
containing over 260 fresh, attractive su 
tions for salads, main course dishes and des- 
serts. May we send you the full assortment— 
free? Write, today, to Dept. 36-J, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, Calif. 
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An admired grace of line and contour 
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THE NEW FORD TOWN SEDAN 


SEEING the new Ford as it speeds along the broad highway or parked proudly before an honored door, you are 


impressed by its flowing grace of line and contour. 


There is about it, in appearance and in performance, a substantial excellence which sets it apart and gives it character 


and pesition unusual in a low-priced car. To women especially, its safety, its comfort, its reliability and its surprising 


ease of operation and control have put a new joy in motoring. 


ForD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA. LIMITED 
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had failed him, and a beautiful dream had 
failed him, and because he was a tempera- 
mental young man who had written the 
book of the year, and so was overwrought 
and overstrung-—he felt that life held 
nothing more of any note for him. He 
walked straight down to the seashore, being 
impulsive after the manner of men engaged 
in literature, or any flights of fancy. 

He clambered out over the rocks. It was 
past sunset and the whole world was 
gradually fading from a watercolor in pastel 
shades, back into an etching in black and 
white. The sea, oily and calm, rose and fell 
with a sucking sound among the rocks, 
floating the seaweed that hung there wide, 
like a mermaid’s hair. Life was cruel and 
false, and he had no wish to live any longer. 
He leaned over to take his last dive, when 
someone caught hold of him from behind. 

‘“‘No, no,” said Lord Algernon, ‘‘don’t be a 
number one fat-headed ass, dear boy. One 
drowns oneself for a broken heart, maybe, 
from time to time, but not for a temporary 
stomach ache in the vanity. Come off it.” 

*‘Heavens! Leave me alone, or I’ll throw 
you in.” 

Lord Algernon said, “I have thought of 
that, and come not unprepared. I can swim, 
dear boy. I should simply swim round for 
hours and hours, rescuing you, and pushing 
you out. The position is quite hopeless for 
tonight at any rate.” 

Then Michael Dawn sat down and wept 
bitterly. The moon, cold-heartedly, peeped 
up over the black edge of the water, like a 
lady eavesdropping. 

“Why can’t you let me die? Why can’t 
you let me die?” 

Lord Algernon said in businesslike tones, 
“Look here, Mike, you imagine I’ve done 
you down, but I haven’t. Wait and see. 
I’ve rescued you in more ways than one. 
I know more than you know. Wait three 
days. If you want to die at the end of three 
days, I’ll give you every assistance. Honest 
Injun, I will.” 

So they returned to the hotel, Michael 
haggard and shaky and wet with sea water. 
April put him to bed, and then came white- 
faced, to look for Lord Algernon. 

“But he’s all to pieces, Algy. What has 
happened? What is wrong?” 

“His vanity has a tummy-ache, April. 
Forget it. Ask no questions, and administer 
balm.” 

“But that girl. . .?” 

He said, “‘A wise woman would ask no 
questions.” 

She went away, endeavoring to be wise. 

He went to his rooms and got a bundle of 
papers, then he joined Miss Romain on the 
terrace where for several evenings she had 
arranged herself, waiting for him. She wore a 
white dress, and leaned her white arms on a 
black polished table, under an orange 
lantern in a black and white world. 

Miss Romain had been getting a little 
anxious. Three weeks had passed without 
anything happening between herself and 
Lord Algernon, and her money would not 
hold out for ever. Sleepless nights had 
painted violet shadows under her eyes. As 
he came toward her across the terrace, she 
drew in her breath sharply. Perhaps he 
would speak tonight. 

“Girl” he said. “I have something to say 
to you. I admire you.” 

The color flooded her little face. At last, 
she thought . . . All her anxieties had been 
for nothing. 

“Why,” she said, playing her part. ‘You 
hardly know me. Isn’t it rather fewlish to 
admire someone you hardly know.” 

“I probably know more than you think, 
my dear Miss Pogge. Why did you change 
your name when you came here. Pogge is so 
much more arresting.” 

All the color ebbed from her face, leaving 
it ashen white. 

“‘What do you know?” she asked, tremu- 
lously. ‘‘There isn’t anything to know. 
I’ve never done anything wrong.” 

“Shall I tell you all I know and you can 
contradict me when I go wrong. A year ago 
you were secretary to a Lady Harrington, 
weren’t you? You tried to get off with 
Dudly Harrington, but that did not come 
off. You next went to my aunt, Lady Hall- 





Charrington, a devoted follower of Herr 
Snurriga’s philosophies. 
waiting room. 


at that time to be interested in his doctrines. 
but have never spoken to him here, I notice, 
Interest evaporated, no doubt. At Lady 
Hall-Charrington’s there was a little trouble 
with Hilary. He told me about it himself.” 

“I thought nice men did not discuss 
women. If you want to know, he did make 
love to me. But that other woman was 
jealous and made mischief. The women 
always are jealous of me. I can’t help men 
falling in love with me, can I?” 

“Exactly. This adventure also ended 
without satisfactory developments. Your 
next port of call was the Malgrave’s, in 
Hertfordshire, where I gather there were 
also doings, and to ensure your rapid and 
comfortable departure you were given six 
months’ salary, with which you bought 
clothes and took a trip to the Riviera, in the 
hope of fixing yourself up for life. I am 
sorry you lit upon Michael, because he’s not 
your sort at all. You wouldn’t be good for 
him, and he wouldn’t be good for you. 
Besides, April is a darling.” 

“Then, why don’t you take her yourself?” 

She sneered as she said that, but she 
could have cried. All her plans had tumbled 
about her ears again. 

“We don’t do those sort of things in our 
family,” said Lord Algernon. ‘We are 
rather particular.” 

“You’ve got plenty of sauce, anyway.” 

“Well, what I want to say to you is, that 
all this is a mug’s game, and won’t ever pay 
you the dividends you want. You’re on the 
wrong track, Ruby. Chuck it all, and 
consider my proposal instead.” 

Her spirits took a sudden leap. She said, 
with unsteady lips, “‘But you don’t care for 
me. If you believe I’m the kind of girl you 
say, why should you want to marry me?” 

“Marry you? Not a hope, dearie. I’m 
not a marrying man, for one thing. What I 
am going to propose to you is a much better 
career for your unique talents. I am a 
student of human nature, travelling around 
for Fremont Brothers, one of the largest 
Film Studios in America. I choose types for 
them. I am looking, Ruby, at the moment, 
for a Dangerous Woman a beautiful, 
young, insinuating woman, to play vamp 
parts and give the audience the feeling that 
she believes implicitly in her own virtue, 
while she does unvirtuous things. You will 
have your fare paid. You will be clothed, 
trained, and paid. The terms, Ruby, are 
generous. Here are the papers. Take them 
and consider them.” 

He passed the bundle over to her. 

“Your genius, Ruby, won’t domesticate, 
dear. But it will commercialize. In the 
home you will always be a nuisance, but on 
the films a godsend. You will send the plain 
uninteresting woman who has never had any 
adventures, home with a little glow of 
comfort around her heart because she has 
never behaved like she will have seen you 
behave—from the balcony seats. Your face 
is your fortune, Ruby, and it is your face 
we want, and certain other little manner- 
isms you have. This is your chance, girl, 
believe me, and take it. What have you in 
view otherwise? You may adventure around 
for another year or two, trying to make some 
satisfactory arrangement for your own 
future in your own way: But you are up 
against it in England. People tor the most 
part are orderly here, and those who are not 
are never worth having. And remember, too, 
Ruby, that there comes to every woman, no 
matter how beautiful, no matter how daring 
and gay, the amazing morning when she is 
forty.” 

She clenched her hands till the knuckles 
stood out white. He thought she was going 
to hit him. 

“You cad, you cad. How dare you talk 
to me like that? How dare you interfere, 
and—and spoil everything. Everything 

. .”’ It came to her now that she had lost 


Michael, and that she had never had Lord | 


Algernon at all. “If I had a brother he 
would horsewhip you.” 

Lord Algernon gazed impassively down 
toward the sea, where the new moon hung 


You met in his; # 
Herr Snurriga himself was | 
able to supply me with that. You professed | | 
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“Before the whole office crew my boss 
said to me: ‘ You must be lazy, for ‘you 
cannot do your work. You area sleep- 
walker and goodness knows what else!” 
It hurt, but every word was true. 

“ ] wastiredand nervous, hadeverlast- 
ing headaches, and could not concen- 
trate. My work was piling up on my 
desk until I was told to clean it up or 
look for another job. 

“On my way home one evening, I 
stopped for my usual dose of caffein— 
I was using from eight to ten slugs of 
it daily, I then bought a magazine and 
noticed, while glancing through it, the 
30-day trial advertisement of Postum. I 
decided to try it immediately. 

“After two weeks I began to feel better 
and, after two weeks more, the results 
were surprising—moresotomy boss and 
fellow workers. I have lost all signs of 
nervousness and headaches. I have re- 
gained my old pep and am fit for any 
strenuous work that [may becalledupon 
to do.” Guen A. Warp. 


MAY seem incredible to you that 
such a remarkable change could 
take place in a man, in one short 

month. If it does, then listen to this 
—Mr. Ward’s case is only one of 
thousands! Men in every walk 
of life have tried his experi- 
ment, and have the same sort 
of good news toreport. They’re 


me, without cost or 





Pastum is oneof the Post Food Products which 
include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, and 
Post’s Bran Flakes. Your grocer sells Postum in 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup, by 
adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks 
in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also 
easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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month... 


feeling better and working better, 
since they gave up beverages con- 
taining tannin and caffein and took 
to Postum. Success is coming their 
way at last! 


Try the experiment yourself. _In- 
stead of tannin and caffein, let Pos- 
tum be your mealtime drink for 
thirty days—then check up on your 
health and work.” You'll find your 
energy multiplied—your work going 
stronger. You'll see good results in 
your mirror, too! 

The reason for all this is simple 
enough. Postum is made from whole 
wheat and bran, carefully roasted 
and blended. There is no tannin or 
caffein in Postum—nothing to give 

ou headaches and “nerves,” noth- 
ing to cause indigestion. Its after- 
effects are good, 100%! 


Aside from enjoying the beneficial 
effects of Postum, you're going to 
like. its flavor, too. ht is mellow and 
smooth—a distinctive flavor. Mil- 
lions of people could tell you the 
prefer this mealtime drink to 
others. 


Postum costs much less than most 
other mealtime drinks—only one- 
half cent a cup. Order from your 
grocer. Or mail the coupon for one 
week’s free supply, as a start on your 
30-day test. Please indicate whether 

ou wish Instant Postum, made 
instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil. 


P2-30M 


GENERAL FOODS LIMITED, 
Dept. 95, Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ont. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
gation, one week's supply of 
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Fill in completely—print name and address 
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| smile spread over his face. Occasionally he 


“Oh, ’'m 
Feeling 
Great” 


“Yes, I was all in, weak 
as a kitten, no appetite, 
nervous and irritable. 


“No, I was out of school 
for months. Guess my 
nerves got the start of me. 


“Well, it didn’t take so 
long once I got using Dr. 
Chase’s Nerve Food. 
Every week I felt better 
and now I am in the pink 
of condition and have got 
back my norma! weight. 


“T never thought I would 
need medicine, but I cer- 
tainly did this time and 
I’ll know what to do after 
this if I ever get run down 
again. 


“Yes, everybody tells me 
I am looking fine and I 
am certainly feeling great. 
You should see me eat.” 

































Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food 
Ce The greatest restorative 


for blood and nerves 


Financial Independence 


is not achieved in a day — it comes only after hard work, systematic 
saving and wise investment. 


You can bring the day of your Financial Independence much nearer 
-by using your spare hours to secure in your own community subscrip- 
tions to MacLean’s Magazine, The Chatelaine, Mayfair and Cana- 
dian Homes and Gardens. 


Write now for our interesting Money-making proposition. 
LocaL REPRESENTATIVES’ Dept. 


Tue MacLean PusrisHinc Company, LiMiTED, 
Toronto 2, ONTARIO 





CLEANSING 
SOOTHING 


Acknowledged as a 
protection against 
‘Skin Troubles 
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the stars there. I want togotoIndia... 


gave a quick laugh. But at the end of it all 


| he was sitting with his forehead puckered 


into a frown. He put on his black hand- 
kerchief, which transformed him into one 
of a hundred others, and went back and 
mingled with the crowd. 

The Grecian girl and the tramp had dis- 
appeared. He had difficulty in finding 
them, but in the end a murmur of voices led 


| him to the white marble terraces over- 


looking the black expanse of the sea that 
was lit by a silver moon. They were alone 
together, looking out over the waters, to 
where a liner lay like a fairy island a- 
twinkle with lights. Lord Algernon saun- 
tered down and leaned upon the balustrade 
not far from them, a black and white pierrot 
in a black and white world. 

She was saying, “I cared from the very 
first. But I never thought you would. Of 
course, there have been other men in my 
life. I suppose in the past I have been 
fewlish. But I have never really loved like 
this before. . .” 

Michael Dawn whispered, “Darling. . . 
And again, “Darling.” Then he saw the 
black and white pierrot quite near, and they 
moved away. Lord Algernon lost them for a 
little while, but had no trouble in locating 
them beside a white marble fountain in 
which gold fishes swam like little orange 
ghosts in the black water. Lord Algernon 
seated himself on the fountain’s brim and 
lit a cigarette. 

Miss Romain was saying, “I suppose she 
would divorce you? And it wouldn’t matter 
so very much. People don’t care about that 
sort of thing nowadays like they did. And 
we'd be terribly happy, Michael.” 

“I want to show you Egypt,” he said. 
“We'll go to Africa and camp together under 


” 


” 


He sat with his long hands clasped round 
his knees, seeing for a little while the whole 
world as a beautiful adventure waiting for 
him—and this girl beside him. 

“My darling,” he said, and turned and 
kissed her. ‘Tomorrow we’ll face it out,” 
he said. “Tomorrow.” Then he saw the 
black and white pierrot sitting close beside 
them in a black and white world, and said, 
“The place seems to be alive with these 
fellows.” 

Now, the ball was over. One by one, the 
orange lanterns had burnt out. Michael 
Dawn joined April in the hall, and she saw 
that he was silent and distraught. She saw, 
also, that the sleeve of his ragged coat was 
white with powder. But she said nothing 
and only cried a little into the privacy of 
her pillow after the lights were out, and 
wished the ragged coat that hung over a 
chair at the end of the bed was the only 
coat he had once more, and that they were 
back in the flat that had been so much too 
small for them, and had no water laid on 
and few of the usual offices. 


[NTO the lounge next morning, where 
Michael sat waiting for Miss Romain and 
darkly reading his paper, came Lord 
Algernon Crewe, beautifully dressed. The 
gentian in his buttonhole exactly matched 
his socks, his handkerchief, and his tie. 

“Michael,” he said. ‘Hands off.” 

Michael Dawn looked a little astonished, 
and asked, “‘Hands off what?” 

“Hands off Miss Romain. Because you 
cannot have her. I want her. You are only 
being made a fool of. I am going to propose 
to her at any moment, and what chance 
have you, Michael, already married and all 
tied up, against me, when I get to work?” 

Michael’s face flushed darkly. 

“Are you playing the fool? If so, it’s in 
bad taste. I refuse to discuss Miss Romain 
with you. I do not see that you have any 
right whatever. . .” 

Lord Algernon said softly, “‘I was a black 
and white pierrot last night.” 

“You were spying on me? It’s no business 
of yours. You leave me alone to manage my 
own affair. And as for Miss Romain, you’re 
lying. She knows nothing about you. She 
has probably never heard of you. I shall go 
at once and tell her. . .” 

He got up unsteadily and went away, 
just as Lord Algernon had known he would. 
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Lord Algernon then picked up the paper 
Michael Dawn had thrown down, and 
settled himself very comfortably on the 
settee with it, though later he took April 
out shopping, knowing she felt rather 
hipped. 

Michael Dawn took Miss Romain out on 
to the terraces. He could not take her into 
his arms, because half the world and Herr 


Snurriga were looking on. So he said, 
urgently, 

“Ruby, do you know Lord Algernon 
Crewe?” 


She looked astonished but pleased. 

“No. Why?” 

“He is staying here, and he has just had 
the cheek to tell me he is going to propose 
to you and that you are going to accept 
him .. .” His feelings choked him. He 
sat down and passed a hand over his eyes. 
“I think the fellow is mad.” 

“Lord Crewe,” she repeated the name 
softly, savoring its full glory. ‘Propose to 
me... But which is he?” 

“Tall, good-looking fellow. 
blue flower in his buttonhole. 
around a good bit with April. 
each other as kids. . .” 

“That one,” she said astonished. Now 
that she came to think of it, she had noticed 
him looking at her. More than once. But 
she had never thought for one moment .°. . 
In the book it simply said John Dennis, 
Aberdeen. She mentioned that to Michael. 

“Oh, he always does that. He’s got some 
odd job or other—no one quite knows what 
—but it seems to bring him in plenty of 
money, for he travels like royalty and stays 
in all the best hotels. Ruby, I want to 
wring his neck. That any man should have 
the cheek. . .” 

She smiled at him swiftly under her long 
lashes, but she was thinking of something 
else. Her quick little mind was acting like a 
tape machine. No good rushing into any- 
thing definite with Michael. After all, he 
was married, even if he was rich, and there 
would be a certain amount of unpleasant- 
ness. And here was this young man she had 
thought a mere nobody, turning out to be a 
lord . . . And she had seen him looking at 
her, more than once. 

Michael said, ‘‘Ruby, let’s go to April 
now, and tell her. Let us face things out and 
be done with this impossible situation.” 

She said, ‘Please, Michael, let’s wait a 
little while. I lay awake all night long 
thinking about it, and I cannot hurt her 
like this. Not just now. Let’s wait a little 
while.” 


He’s got a 
He goes 
They knew 


S° THEY started waiting through the 

golden days, Michael growing a little 
haggard and fine drawn. Miss Romain 
dreamed a good deal about love at first 
Sight, and whenever she came anywhere 
near Lord Algernon, she smiled at him from 
beneath her long lashes, just as he had 
known she would do. She tried to get 
Michael to introduce him, but Michael 
wouldn’t. 

“I believe you like him,” he cried, pained 
to the heart by her change of attitude. 
Whenever he tried to talk to her now she 
evaded him. She put him off with amiable 
platitudes and thought he ought to go and 
sit with his wife. She looked lonely. 

“‘My darling, what is it?’’ he demanded a 
hundred times. “‘What have I done?” 

She would answer with a shrug of her 
pretty shoulders, ‘‘Don’t be fewlish, Mi- 
chael. A girl can’t be sentimental all the 
time. I’m not in the mewd for your affec- 
tion, that’s all. And anyway, we ought 
never to have got that friendly. Not with 
you married.” 

It was as if he saw her, then, quite clearly 
for the first time. ‘You said nothing would 
ever come between us. You said you had 
never loved anyone truly before. And yet 
the first man of position who comes along 
. . . Well, Ruby, I wish you joy of him, my 
dear. I wish you joy.” 

He had thought of her heart as a garden 
full of roses and the beautiful flowers of 
kindliness and generosity. Now he saw 
that it was just a little suburban needlecase 
with pretentious, imitation silver fittings. 
He walked away and left her. Because she 
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of saying aloud some of the things that 
other people think. Among other things 
he has divided American womanhood into 
three classes and the thought can be applied 
in some degree to Canada as well. 

In the first class he puts debutantes and 
unmarried women under twenty-five. He 
finds them bores—pampered, frothy, exuber- 
ant. 

In the second class he puts the younger 
married women, whom he discovered to be a 
delight. They have discovered that mar- 
riage, to be successful, requires tact and 
charm and they are exercising those virtues. 
“And they succeed,” he says. ‘The dis- 
illusioned young woman of America is a 
delight. She is incomparably superior to 
her younger sister. Gone is the clumsy 
arrogance of the debutante, vanished— 
long vanished—-the days when she regarded 
youth and femininity as permanently irres- 
istible attractions . . everything is dif- 
ferent now. She ponders, she studies. She 
is wise in the art of flattery, learned in the 
lore of reticence. She has become intelligent. 
Bitter experience has taught her that it takes 
two to make a party. She is a fitting partner 
for a duet.” 

Of those who, through lack of exercise 
of intelligence or sheer laziness, fail in their 
attempts at becoming professional wives, 
the same audacious young man writes with 
a depth of pity that is the bitterest reproach 
that the unsuccessful wife could know. 
“Nothing will persuade me,” he writes, 
“that the third stage of American marriage, 
for countless armies of middle aged women 
is other than tragedy. Why the thing cries 
to the heavens. You can see it in every city, 
large and small. Why is it America is the 
only organized country where women of a 
certain age band together so hopelessly, 
with such feverish energy? You could not 
lure the averave British woman into a 


woman’s club even if you paid her a bonus. 
You could no more persuade a group of 
average French women to lunch together 
than you could persuade them to jump 
into the Seine.” 


He has much more to say, some of it 
right, some of it wrong. Nevertheless many 
an intelligent woman who has failed to 
make herself essential to her husband has 
sought for interest outside the home on 
which to exercise the gifts which she would 
prefer to be putting to her husband’s use. 
So much more goes into the life of a success- 
ful man than the hours spent at his desk 
that the professional wife, even when the 
very nature of his career shuts her off from 
actual contact with its course, still has an 
overwhelming share in its advancement. 
The mental serenity, the physical well- 
being, the spiritual alertness of the man 
constitute the canvas upon which the picture 
of his career is painted. 


The Canadian woman retains many of 
the old qualities that make for successful 
wifehood. The political emancipation of 
Canadian women has had[very little effect 
upon the political history of the country 
except indirectly, for Canadian women are 
not politically-minded. Industrial and 
professional emancipation has led to a 
minimum of friction between the sexes in 
public life. The profession of wifehood still 
has a claim upon the most intelligent. But 
until it is regarded as a profession and not 
as a pastime, regiments of women will go on 
making the same mistakes, overlooking 
alike its romantic possibilities and its claims 
upon their keenest mental equipment. 
However, now that the need for managing 
skirts as well as husbands with a skilful 
and graceful hand has returned to fashion, 
the professional wife may also come into 


vogue. 
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investigators. A good hot bath pro- 
motes circulation—rids the system of 
poisons — soothes jumpy nerves — in- 
duces that delightful feeling of well- 
being—is a bed-rock of radiant health. 


Can you afford not to have the precious 


Trousseau Tea 
Continued from page 5 


Aunt Ellen as the handkerchief showed 
signs of reappearing, ‘“‘the shadows only 
make the sunshine brighter.” 

“‘Wonder what old boy made up all those 
bright sayings ”’ said Uncle Frank, recover- 
ing himself. ‘* ‘Look before you leap,’ you 
know, and the sunshine one, and every- 
thing.” 

“Spent more time thinking than talking, 
I’ll bet,” said Dorothy’s father with an 
anxious glance at the two, who were still 
admiring the picture. 

“But mother,” said Dorothy who had 
only been aware in a general way that her 
father and Uncle Frank were talking, “you 
won’t have to send them back.” 

“Dorothy,” she said in horror, “surely 
you won't add theft to your waywardness.” 

Dorothy burst into laughter. ‘“‘You’re 
too cute for words, mother. Do enjoy 
yourself. I'll not spoil your wedding for 
you.” 

“That’s a dear girl, I knew you would,” 
said Aunt Ellen vaguely and happily. 

“You see.” continued Dorothy, “Ronnie 
was in the hall when I went out, and we’ve 
had a good talk about it all. He feels the 
same as I do about it, don’t you, Ronnie?” 

“You bet I do,” said Ronnie fervently, 
and Uncle Frank squirmed visibly. 

An expression of alarm flitted across 
Aunt Ellen’s face, but Dorothy’s mother 
preserved an attitude of stony disapproval. 
Her father let his paper slip to the floor, 
waiting with an interested gleam in his eye 
to hear the rest. 

“So we concluded it was safe to go on,” 
said Dorothy, linking her arm in Ronnie’s, 
glad to be at peace with herself again. 

“Show everybody it can be done, you 
know,” Ronnie observed with pardonable 
pride. 

“Well, I never expected it to end any 
other way,” remarked Dorothy’s mother 
grimly. “Young people like to do a lot of 
talking.” 

“Guess we all said that in our day, Mr. 
Groom,” said Uncle Frank. 


Dorothy and Ronnie laughed at him 
with a gently superior air and retired to 
the chesterfield for private conversation. 
Dorothy’s mother looked at her watch, 
and rose from her chair with an air of dis- 
tinct annoyance. 

“‘What can be the matter with dinner?” 
she complained. “It should have been 
ready long ago. But then, nothing is done 
in this house unless I do it myself.” 

Having delivered herself of this accusation 
of everyone in general, she swept from the 
room. The two older men resumed the 
reading of their papers. Aunt Ellen, beam- 
ing at the unconscious Dorothy and Ronnie 
on the chesterfield, murmured to anyone 
who cared to listen, “The dear things! It’s 
just as I said to Agnes, the happy—” 

A great rustling of newspaper drowned 
any more. Aunt Ellen cleared her throat 
for a fresh start. The frantic efforts of 
Dorothy’s father to make warning signs, 
unseen by any but Aunt Ellen, were lost 
on her. She blundered on into the fateful 
words, “This is the happiest—” There was 
a quick movement of an arm toward the 
table. The next instant a crash startled 
everyone. Dorothy, looking up, saw the 
muffin dish on the floor. 

“Oh, daddy,” she said reproachfully, 
running to pick it up. ‘‘Why weren’t you 
careful when you knew it was right there?” 

“Sorry, kiddie,”’ he apologized. “It was 
unavoidable.” He shot a glance at Aunt 
Ellen. 

“There’s just a little dent,” said Ronnie, 
examining it. ‘That’s easily fixed.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” said Dorothy. “I was 
afraid it would be all bashed up.” Then, 


noticing a queer look on Aunt Ellen’s face, | 


she hastened to say, “I’m awfully sorry, 
Aunt Ellen, I wasn’t paying attention. 
What were you saying just now?” 
“‘Nothing of any importance, dear,”’ Aunt 
Ellen replied with a glance to where the 
menacing eyes of Dorothy’s father appeared 
above a sheet of newsprint, “Nothing of 


”? 


any importance! 
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boon of constant hot water in your 
home? With a Crane Automatic Gas 
Heater you may enjoy all the hot water 
you want—all the time—at a cost of 
a few cents a day. Everything about a 
Crane is automatic. Gas waste is im- 
possible. A Thermostat keeps the water 
always at the right temperature. No 
coils to clog. No trouble. No noise- 


$68.00 


is the low price of the Keystone Automatic Gas 
Water Heater. See your gas company or plumber 
about one—and write us for free book entitled 
“The Hot Water Way to Health”, written by 
an eminent medical authority. 


The Hot Water Way to Health 
is the only book of its kind ever published. 


It contains information which will help you 
find the road to new health and beauty. 


Write for This FREE Booklet Today 


Perc ssesesceseeeaeesseneserey 


Crane Limited, Water Heater Division, F 
2382 Dundas Street West, Toronto. 


Please send me, without obligation, the new 
booklet, ““The Hot Water Way to Health”. 
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CRANE 


A Made-in-Canada Product 


Crane Limited, General Offices: 1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal 


Crane-Bennett, Ltd., 


Head Office: 45-51 Leman Street, London, Eng. 


Branches and Sales Offices in 21 Cities in Canada and British Isles 
Works: Montreal and St. Johns, Quebec, Canada, and Ipswich, England 
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Ottawa’s 
imposing homes 

are beautified 
with 


BERRYCRAFT 
Finishes 


Ottawa, proud of its beauti- 
ful homes and fine buildings, 
specifies Berrycraft Finishes 
with confidence. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that these hand- 
some, enduring finishes are 
extensively employed wher- 
ever owners insist on quality 
first. Well-known decorators 
and industrial users in all 
arts of the Dominion praise 
Raraias ing Berrycraft prod- 
ucts. No wd buyer can 
overlook theirsuperiorvalue. 
Restore floors ane ae 
work to original beauty wii 
Liquid Granite, the million 
step-test varnish. Finish ex- 
teriors for permanence with 
Berrycraft House Paint— 
new, revolutionary——made 
withsecret-processed Lionoil, 
a famous wood preservative 
and rust preventive. Bring 
enduring color to woodwork 
and furniture with Berrycraft 
Quick-Drying Enamel. Let 
Lionoil Floor Enamel— 
enamel at the price of paint 
—protect basements, porch 
floors and other surfaces 
subjected to hard wear. 
Berrycraft Finishes cost no 


more than lesser P ecceme and 
are well worth demanding. 


BERBY 


BROTHERS 
Varnishes Enamels Lacquers Paints 
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in the sky above the water, like a small slice 
of crystallized orange. 

“‘Making eyes at me, pretending you were 
interested, and then insulting me. I hope 
you’re proud of yourself. That’s all. Call 
yourself a gentleman!” 

Her dark eyes flashed, the color flooded 
her face again. He thought, “This girl is 
superb.” 

“T only hope I never see or hear of you 
again,” she said, and she left him, taking 
however the bundle of papers with her. 


Lord Algernon remained motionless be- 
side his little table, a study in black and 
white. A black moth fluttered down the 
white terrace. Lord Algernon yawned. The 
tiresome part of being a student of human 
nature was that you knew so exactly what 
would happen next. Ruby would go to her 
room, and storm for a little while—perhaps 
ten minutes. He consulted his watch. 
Then she would powder her nose and 
straighten herself out, and have a look at 
the papers. The contract was all drawn up 
ready for signing, on those amazing terms 





no other nation but America can ever | 
contemplate. 

Far off, a silvery clock in someone else’s 
bedroom struck midnight. Lord Algernon 
yawned again. He gave her five minutes 
more. Then his heart leapt. He had got her. 
She was his. 

A light footstep sounded on the terrace 
behind him. Miss Pogge had returned, the 
papers in her hand. She flung them dra- 
matically upon the table. Her dark eyes 
were wide and mysterious. 

“Where,” she said tremulously, “do I 
sign?” 
Lord Algernon indicated the place with | 
one long slender finger. He handed her his | 
fountain pen, which he had had ready for | 
some time. Miss Pogge took the pen and 
signed just as he had always known she 
would. She cast a quick glance at him from 
beneath her long lashes. 

Lord Algernon gave no sign of having | 
received it. He had become as impersonal | 
as the night. He gave one the impression of | 
being a young man who was an audience to 
life, not an actor in it. 


The Professional Wife 


Continued from page 3 


Ontario election, when Ontario gave to 
Howard Ferguson the most extraordinary 
ballot verdict in the history of the province, 
that the Prime Minister sat at home in his 
own armchair beside his own radio, to 
listen to the returns. No more subtle com- 
pliment has been paid Mrs. Ferguson than 
was concealed in that little news story. 
Out of the hundreds of doors open to him 
during the time of the election returns, the 
Prime Minister preferred his own. He knew 
he could find as keen an intelligence and as 
sympathetic a companion and as broad an 
interest in his own sitting room as in any 
committee room in the province. Mrs. 
Ferguson has a share in his success and 
though she is not a politician, she is a pro- 
fessional wife. 

The other story comes from London. 
It concerns a phase of British politics, for 
some time prior to the general election in 
Britain it was considered advisable, in order 
to facilitate state business, to appoint a 
regent, in place of the regency council, 
which acted for the King during his illness. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, travelled 
down to Bognor. to discuss the matter with 
the Queen, who was one of the regency 
council and actually, the only direct contact 
between the state and the King during the 
sovereign’s critical weeks of convalescence 
Here on the one hand, was the head of the 
British government. There, on the other 
hand, was the wife. Mr. Baldwin argued 
for the convenience of his party. The wife 
argued for the mental peace of her husband. 
Queen Mary, so it is said, opposed with 
every ounce of her womanly intelligence 
the appointment of a regent. Why? Because 
she would not have her husband troubled 
with the fear that his physicians and advisers 


thought him incapable of his job. She knew 
that he would instantly grasp the idea that 
he would be beyond ultimate recovery, 
that he would accept the inevitable thought | 
that his work was done, his life over. Already | 
her days were full to overflowing with old | 
and new responsibilities. She had to be | 
amusing, optimistic, sympathetic in the | 


sickroom; serious and intelligent at the | 


council table; she had to appear at social 
and public gatherings as normally cordial 
and cheerful as ever she had been to reassure 


public opinion. But rather than let a note | 


of mistrust or uneasiness find its way into 


the sickroom she added to her duties and | 
to her hours of work, in order to satisfy | 


the state and protect her husband’s mental 
peace. Queen Mary is a professional wife. 


"THE profession of wifehood is the com- 
monest open in this world to women, 
yet it is without a training school. Every 
bride is expected to blaze her own trails as 
though matrimony was an uncharted world. 
Unaware of the adventure and romance 
open to her in the exploration of human 
personality, untrained in the valuation of 
the rare and the spurious in human exper- 
ience, the bride too often loses patience, 
or perhaps grows unpardonably lazy. 
Having acquired a husband, she has no 
idea that it demands more art and skill to 
keep him than it did to acquire him. The 
amateur wife who “slumped” once her 
marriage vows were made, and found solace 
in distractions when her matrimonial career 
developed unexpected demands, will not 
have much to show in that face beneath the 
revealing hat brim. 
Beverley Nichols is a very audacious 
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No toncer need the modern housewife 
perform that most unpleasant of all tasks 
—scrubbing an unclean toilet bowl. 

Such a thing is old-fashioned now. 
Sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the bowl, 
follow the directions on the can, flush, and 
watch the toilet grow spotless before your 
eyes—snow-white. And you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that this simple 
operation ‘provides perfect sanitation, 
killing all germs, eliminating all odors, and 
reaching even to the hidden trap which 
no brush can touch. 

Free yourself from household drudgery. 
Sani-Flush is sold by grocery, drug and 
hardware stores in convenient punch-top 
cans, 35c. Distributed by Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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eeps Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations regularly using 
re Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, 7 as directed. 
ine, almost invisibie particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
as pimples, liver spots. tan, freckles and large 
Skin is beautif clear, soft and 
Wot, ercolized Was 

out the hidden beauty. Te quickly remove wrink- 
limes, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow- 
1 half pint witch hasel. At Drug Stores. 








BUNIONS GO IN 15 DAYS 


Make Thies Test and Prove It! 
with Solvent t. 


end bunions my new treatmen 
rod gobs simost instantly. Actual reduction of the en- 


wear mp Tn comfort. I ‘ectly mar- 
. It’s pert: 
velous, and you can prove it by actual test at my rak. 


for you to prove the quick, sure amazing results. 
KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. 315-E 
201 Shepherd St., East Windsor, Ontario 


SHE'S. Rest ONSILEL SE 


For more than her beaury! Her 
healch is important. Does she 
know that the antiseptic she 
uses for Feminine Hygiene, to 
protect her health and happi- 
ness, is more surely effective if 
used ina 


MARVEL 
WHIRLING SPRAY 


Recommended by Doctors and Nurses. 
-_——_—_ ee ee a <a oe 





Ethel H. Wilson, reg. nurse, MacLean, Benn 
& Nelson, Inc. 389 St. Paul Street, West, 
Montreal, Canada. 
Please send me booklet in sealed envelope. 
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“So it was done at Lydwich, was it? Who 
was murdered?”’ 

“A butler. The butler of the lady who is 
driving this car.” 

Freda felt the young man’s eyes upon her. 

“That’s—frightful,””’ he muttered: then 
suddenly added, “‘Yes, but look here—if I’d 
done the ghastly thing, I’d hardly be going 
to Lydwich, would I? I’d be running away 
from it, I should think. I can’t quite 
imagine the murderer asking for a lift in a 
car with a policeman in it.” 

“That last point is the point that exon- 
erates you—or one of the points,”” smiled the 
inspector. “The murderer might go back, 
though. We don’t know his motive yet—at 
least, we’re not sure of it—and he may 
return to complete his job. He was inter- 
rupted, you see. Then, again—well, the 
psychology of a murderer is curious. and 
nothing like as obvious as most people 
imagine. Curiosity alone draws many a 
man back to the spot of the crime. Just 
morbid curiosity. It gets them like an itch. 
Again, he may argue—rightly or wrongly 
that the one spot he won’t be looked for is 
the spot where the murder was committed. 
Oh, yes, there are plenty of reasons why a 
murderer might return instead of running 
away.” 

“Well, in that case, I fail to see hew I’m 
exonerated,” cried the young man. ‘“‘Mayn’t 
I be doing that very thing?” 

Inspector Harvey did not answer for a 
moment, but he turned his head and looked 
directly into the young man’s eyes. 

“You might—but you aren’t,” he said. 
“Miss Neville—the lady who is driving us— 
was kidnapped temporarily by the man I’m 
after, and although he wore a black mask, 
I’m sure she would have recognized you if 
you’d been the fellow.” 

“I see,”” murmured the young man, and 
once more Freda felt his eyes upon her. 
“Yes—that’s true.” 

“And then your answers to my questions 
were quite satisfactory the inspector went 
on, “though there’s just one more I’d like 
to ask, if you’ll allow me.” 

“Go ahead!” 

“Why are you going to Lydwich?” . 

“‘Well—I can’t see any harm in telling 
you that,” answered the young man slowly, 
after a pause. “I’m going to look up my 
sister.” He hesitated; then added, ‘‘She’s— 
not well.” 

“Thank you,” said the inspector. 
my apologies.” 

Freda’s mind was in a whirl. While she 
realized that unless she gave the young man 
away, there was no obvious reason why the 
inspector should suspect him, she had grown 
to regard Harvey as a man of super- 
intelligence, with a brain that could deduce 
uncannily, and with eyes that could pierce a 
brick wall. Was it possible that his sus- 
picions, once aroused, could have been set 
at rest so easily? On the other hand, if they 
were not set at rest, why should he assume 
they were? 

“I’m in a tangle!”’ she told herself. ‘Just 
all tied up in knots. Because of my own 
knowledge, I think everybody else must 
share it. If I don’t get home soon, I shall 
scream!” 


“And 


"THE trying journey came to an end at 
last. Just before they reached Lydwich, 
the young man asked her to stop. 

“T get out here,” he said. 

“T’ll get out, too,” added the inspector. 
“‘When you get back, Miss Neville, will you 
say that I shall be along shortly? And, if 
you don’t mind, let that be all you do say.” 

“Very well,”’ she answered. “But. . .” 

She paused, and the inspector looked at 
her enquiringly. 

“But what?” he asked. 

“I was going to say—wouldn’t you rather 
come back with me now, and see if anything 
fresh has happened?” 

“I won’t be long after you,” he said, 
alighting after the young man. “If I’m 
wanted for anything, I shall probably be 
having a bite at the village inn.” 

“Good-by,” called the young man from 
the road. ‘‘Awfully good of you to have 
given me this lift, Miss Neville. Thanks 
immensely—for everything.” 


She watched the two men disappear to- | 


ward the inn, then resumed her way. Five 
minutes late , the car was garaged. 

Wearily, she left the garage, and as she 
did so her brother’s figure darted by. 

“Tom!” she called. 

“Eh? In a minute—presently,” he called 
back, and was gone. 

“What’s the matter with him?” she 
frowned, rebelliously. “Has the whole 
world turned topsy-turvy?” 


The next two hours were trying ones for | 


her. Their very inactivity got on her nerves. 
Lunch was an uneasy, silent meal. After- 
ward, people flitted here and there, and she 
saw them through a sort of mist. She could 
not determine whether this was due to the 
people themselves or to her own confused 
mental condition. She wanted to speak to 
someone—anyone—and to pour out her 
whole soul to them. To get rid of the 


knowledge that was on her conscience, and | 


the tears that were waiting to be shed. 


But, even if she could have selected any | 


particular person for this purpose, it was 


unlikely that the person would have been | 


available. Everyone was elusive, nervy, and 
restless. Like water running through her 
hand. Tom, when she met him, always 
wanted to be somewhere else. Charles was 
equally evasive. The inspector kept out of 
herway, and her father was useless. 

Once she took a short stroll through the 
village in the hope of meeting Andrew 
Black, of lugging him off to some quiet spot, 
and of demanding a full and complete ex- 
planation of all his conduct. But the only 
person she met was her brother Tom, who 
was hurrying as usual, and could not stop. 
So she returned home, went to her room, 
and lay down, trying to sleep. 

The little sleep she got was comfortless. 
The young man in the yellow flannel suit 
reappeared in her dreams, and informed her 
earnestly that if she did not immediately 
get up and go to Africa with him, there 
would be war in Sweden. ‘What have I to 
do with Sweden?” she demanded. But the 
thought of the whole Swedish army lying 
dead oppressed her, and in order to save 
them from the ferocity of a general who 
bore a strong resemblance to Inspector 
Harvey considerably enlarged, she motored 
up to Liverpool and boarded a liner. Then 
somebody knocked on her cabin door. Who 
was it? Probably the young man in the 
yellow flannel suit . . . 

“‘Who’s there?” she called. 

“Tom,” came the reply. 
in?” 

She sat up abruptly. She was no longer in 
the cabin of a liner, but in her own room. 
*‘Goodness—what a weakling I am!” she 
raged at herself. ‘‘What’s coming over me? 
I never used to be like this.” 

She ran to the door and opened it. 
brother stood in the passage. 

His face was “‘full of affairs,” but the 
affairs, whatever they were, were forgotten 
the moment he stared into his sister’s eyes. 

“I say, sis!”” he exclaimed. ‘“‘What’s the 
matter?” 

“Nothing,” she retorted. 
want?” 

“TI say, you look absolutely done up,” he 
said. “Go and sit down again, and tell me 
all about it.” 

He entered and closed the door. His 
commanding attitude was ridiculous, but it 
was also comforting. She sat down again, 
and began to laugh. 


“May I come 


Her 


“What do you 


“That’s right,” he said, crossing to the | 
“Have | 


couch and sitting down beside her. 
it out!’ 

“Oh, Tom, you are decent,” she mur- 
mured, ‘‘and I’m so tired.” 

She laid her head against his shoulder, and 
cried for a full minute, while his arm went 
round her, protectively and comfortingly. 
Then she wiped her eyes, and smiled. 

“There—now I’m better,” she declared. 
“That’s really all I wanted.” 

“Bless your old heart,” answered Tom. 
“Whatever was the matter, sis?” 

“Nothing. Only—well, the atmosphere’s 
pretty heavy, isn’t it, Tom—with poor old 
Drake—and everything?” 

“Yes, a bit blue,” he nodded. 
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oS Do you 


a dentifrice by 


a dentist’s standards? 


For many years, dentists have known the name of Forhan. They knew it first 
as the name of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S., who, in his practice, developed a prepara- 
tion widely used by dentists as an aid in the treatment of pyorrhea. 

They knew it later as the name of a dentifrice, based upon the benefits of . 
Dr. Forhan’s preparation—a dentifrice originated by him to supplement the 
care which dentists gave to gums and teeth. 

Naturally, this dentifrice is made according to a 
dentist’s standards. 





Any mouth may have 
pyorrhea and at forty 
the odds are 


4 out of 5 


It contains safe and pure ingredients for cleansing 
the teeth. It combines, also, a special preparation 
long used by the dental profession in caring for the 
gums. When used as recommended with massage at 
the time of brushing, this dentifrice therefore firms 
up the gums, stimulates circulation, and helps to 
bring out the coral glow of tingling health. 

Do not wait until tender gums compel you to 
start the use of Forhan’s. It is far better to avoid 
trouble than to treat it. Adopt the dentists’ dentifrice 
which may help you keep the mouth of youth from 
becoming too soon middle-aged. 

Forhan’s for the gums comes in two sizes—35c 
and 60c—a few cents a tube more than the ordinary 
toothpaste, and exceedingly well worth it. Forhan’s 
Limited, Montreal. 


Forhan’s 


for the gums 





YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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TREAT 


promptly 


Don’t... don’t wait till an 
evening’s pleasure crashes 
down in ruins. Even at the 
last instant, Blue-jay, easily 
worn under your daintiest 
slippers, can ease the hurt and 
free your feet for dancing. 


This sure and gentletreatment 
brings relief at once — by lift- 
ing the pressure from the tor- 
turous spot. Then, promptly, 
its mild medication starts its 
healing magic. ... Soon your 
corn is banished, just as mil- 
lions of others have been 
banished by Blue-jay — for 


thirty years and more. 


Don’t .. . don’t wait! Blue-jay 
is the safest way. It is made by 
one of the foremost producers 
of surgical dressings. A 
clean, pleasant, bath-proof 
3-day treatment. At every 
druggist’s,35 cents. 


Blue-jay 


CORN PLASTER 


BAUER & BLACK tra 1 


Toronto 





The Amazing Abduction 


Continued from page 13 


t h a t discovery that the figure was not a vision 


but a reality. It was standing in the middle 
of the road, gesticulating. She applied her 
brakes sharply, and the car stopped. Her 
late captor stood regarding her, with grave, 
apologetic eyes. 

“I’m frightfully sorry,” he said, “but 
could you give me a lift?” 

Freda stared at him, speechless. It was 
the inspector who answered. 

“Certainly, if we’re going your way.” 

“Well, you seem to be going part of my 
way, anyhow,” replied the young man, “and 
you can drop me when our roads separate. 
But this is frightfully good of you,” he 
added, ‘‘and fearful cheek on my part.” 

“Where are you going?” enquired Freda 
abruptly. 

She was afraid of remaining silent any 
longer, lest the inspector should notice her 
silence and begin drawing uncanny con- 
clusions from it. 

“I’m making for Lydwich,” responded the 
young man smoothly. “Apparently, trains 
and buses give it a miss.” 

“‘Lydwich,” murmured the inspector, and 
stared at the young man rather hard. 
“Well, that’s quite a coincidence—for we’re 
going there ourselves.” 

“Not really?” cried the young man in 
well simulated astonishment. ‘What a 
stroke of luck! That is, if you think you 
can stand me all that distance.” 

“I think we can stand him, Miss Neville,” 
said the inspector, turning to her. ‘What 
do you say?” 

“Why, of course,” she murmured. “I’ve 
no objection.” 

Protesting his gratitude, the young man 
stepped into the back seat. There was, 
perhaps, some poetic justice in the arrange- 
ment, for he was in the seat lately vacated 
by a certain policeman, who was at that 
moment sitting on another spot lately 
vacated by him. Freda glanced at him 
quickly, as he climbed into the car. She 
half expected to find his clothes damp. They 
were, however, perfectly dry. Obviously, 
Andrew Black did not swim ashore. 

The young man returned her glance. 
There was frankness in his eyes but no 
recognition. He was playing his part well. 
Freda wondered whether she could play 
hers with equal composure. She wondered, 
too, whether he realized what a strain he 
was putting upon her, and why he took so 
much for granted? 

With a single word she could give him 
away. Yet, behind her, as she let the clutch 
in, she could hear him coolly striking a 
match and lighting a cigarette. He even 
bent forward and offered one to the in- 
spector. The inspector declined. 

“Not just at the moment, thank you,” 
said Harvey. “I’m on duty.” 
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Gray Hair 


The Sad Tragedy of 
Passing Youth 






SMART? 
home. It instantly ends irri- 
the unsightly bloodshot con- 

“Rather pleasant duty, if I may say so,” | 
torted the inspector. “I’m looking for a| Many persons use Murinedaily 
“Great Scott! How horrible!” | drug and department stores. 
“‘What’s he like? Describe him. Is he 
“In detective novels, quite frequently. | EYE Ss 
is likely to meet some occasion that will 
to be less conspicuous. About your height | 
man, and became silent, while Freda’s | 
“On a walking tour?” queried the in- 
young man. “Jolly pretty country about 
dangerous for night driving.” 
and so forth. Ever tried it?” 
“Rather! I love it. Anything in the 
“No, there you’ve got me beaten. I 
then, after a short silence, suddenly broke 
man. “Have I said anything funny? Aren’t 
responded the inspector. ‘I wasn’t laughing 


| DOES MOTORING 
If so, apply a few drops of 
tation; banishes the tired, 
dition that often follows ex- 
observed the young man. | 
murderer. Have you seen one about?” | and thus keep their eyes al- 
“Yes, murder is rather horrible,” agreed 
tall, and has he a scar and a limp? They RINE, 
And often enough in real life, too. A man | 
provide him with some permanent dis- 
and build, I should think.” 
heart throbbed so violently that she almost | 
spector suddenly. 
here, isn’t it?” 
“Is it?” 
“What?” 
sport line?” 
don’t know a luff from a gaff.” 
out into a laugh. 
there such things as luffs and gaffs?” 
at you at all.” 


MAKE YOUR EYES 
harmless Murine when you get 
heavy feeling, and clears up 
posure to sun, wind and dust. 

“Well, that’s how you look at it,” re- 

“A murderer?” exclaimed the young man.| “ays clear and bright. 60c at 
the inspector. 
generally have, haven’t they?” FOR Your e 
who goes about with the murdering instinct 
ability or disfigurement. But this one seems | 

“How nice for me,”” murmured the young | 
entered second gear to drown it. 

“Eh? Oh, yes. Sort of,” replied the 

“In the day-time, yes. But it’s a bit 

“Yes. Narrow lanes—twists and turns— 

“Night driving.” 

“Yachting?” 

“Ah,” murmured Inspector Harvey; and 

“What’s the joke?” enquired the young 

“I wasn’t laughing about luffs and gaffs,” 

“Who was it at, then 


Now Comb Away a 
This Easy Way 


if one may know?” 


“At myself,” said the inspector. ‘Miss 
; y u a . , Wi: tolerate the need] i 
Neville will know—if you don’t—that I was | Now a simple oony war] soe at ey A 
pumping you. I had an idea at first that hundreds of thousands of women and men 


have used it. Just comb Kolor-Bak through your 
hair and watch the beautiful color come. Kolor-Bak 
is a clean, colorless liquid that leaves the beautiful 
luster of your hair unchanged. The one bottle does 
for blonde, auburn, brown or bla 


Accept This Test Offer 


Get Kolor-Bak from any drug or department store 
now. Use it. If it doesn’t make you look ten years 
younger, your money will be refunded any time. 


Kolor-Bak 


Imparts Color to Gray Hair 


you might be the man I am looking for.” 

“What! Me?” cried the young man. 

“Yes, you,” nodded the inspector. “I 
suspect everybody, you see, and since our 
friend has escaped from a yacht, and vou 
were wandering about without any obvious 
anchorage, I couldn’t help being struck by 
the coincidence that you were making for 
Lydwich—the very place where the murder 
was committed.” 

“By Jove,” murmured the young man, 
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ers —this Camera 


t KEE to any Child 


Go to a Kodak dealer and 


accept one... complete with 


Koll of Kodak Film, FREE/ 


Pay Notuinc, Buy Notuinc 


MOTHERS ! 

Beginning on the first 
day of May, 50,000 cam- 
eras, as illustrated, are 
to be given to Canadian 
children whose twelfth 
birthdays fall in any 
month of the calendar 
year 1930, 


If you have a child who 


to a Kodak dealer’s and 
accept one of these cam- 
eras, complete with roll of Kodak 
Kilm— free. Buy nothing; pay 
nothing. 
The gift is made with the compli- 
ments of George Eastman, creator 
of Kodak and founder of the Kodak 
organization, to the Children of 
Canada to commemorate the 50th 
Anniversary of Kodak. 
There are no reservations to the gift, 
except that no cameras will be given 
before May 1, or after May 31, 1930, 
and none after the original supply of 
50,000 is exhausted. To de sure of 
getting one, act early, 

The Gift's True Object 
This gift is made to benefit both the 
giver and the children who receive 
it. Many eminent people hold that 
its acceptance is a duty every mother 


owes her child. ... 


Born in 1918 ! 


( Any Child whose 12th Birthday falls in 1930 ) 





¢ - GEORGE EAstMAN 
reaches the age of twelve Gu or Kowak 
this vear, take your child — brates its 50th Anniversary by 


50,000 Cameras 


giving away 
to Canadian Children, 


PREG RET ARIE ALONE, SEE MELE SIRT 


A Gift of 50,000 Cameras 


to the Children of Canada 


in Commemoration of the 50th Anniversary of Kodak 


One leading educator de- 
clares that in developing 
character, observation, 
appreciation of beauty and 
a depth of human under- 
Standing, amateur pic- 
ture-making is probably 
second to no other factor 
asaneducationaladjunct. 


Another says that it 
brings a child in touch 
with every phase of life 
and nature, and implants 
a clean interest in the formative mind 
during the dangerously impression- 
able years, when a wholesome pas- 
time is most needed to safeguard 
the future of the growing child. 


[ | 
A GIFT of 50,000 Cameras 


The Camera—complete with one roll of Kodak 
I 


hich cele- 





Film—is to be given absolutely witHouT cost 
to any child in Canada whose twelfth birthday | 
falls in any month of 1930, 
50,000 Cameras, as illustrated, are to be given to 
} children who reach the age of twelve this year. 
| 
with the compliments of George Eastman, crea 
tor of Kodak, in commemoration of Kodak’s 
50th Anniversary. 
Gift Cameras will be distributed May 1, 1930, by 
authorized Kodak dealers, and continued until 
the supply of 50,000 is exhausted. None after 
May 31, 1930 
To get a Camera, simply take your child to an 
authorized Kodak dealer’s. Pay nothing. Child 








must be accompanied by either parent or guardiat | 


aaa a 


More and more, 
every day, thinking 
parents are regarding 

amateur picture-taking in that light. 


THIS GIFT IS MADE WITH 
TWO ENDS IN VIEW: 
Sentiment: In appreciation to the 
grandparents and parents of today, 
who, as the picture-taking children 
of yesterday, played so important 
a part in the development of ama- 
teur photography and of the Kodak 

Company. 

To place in the hands of their child- 
renandgrand-childrenan admittedly 
important character-building force. 
Business: To interest thousands 
more children in picture-taking. And 
thus to raise amateur photography 
among the coming generation to 
even greater heights than its present 
remarkable peak. For as amateur 
photography increases in popular- 
ity, the use of Kodak products will 
naturally increase with it. 


Accept for Your Child 


The Anniversary Cameras will be 


at Kodak dealers’ May 1, 1930— 










Typical pictures, actual size, 
_ 2% x 3% inches, taken with the 
Anniversary Camera and Kodak Film. 


ready for distribution. Take your 
child to one of these stores. Get 
the camera. Nored tape, no delay, 


no cost. 


The gift-giving period extends into 
the month of May only as long as 
the supply of 50,000 cameras holds 
out. Be sure of getting a camera 


for your child. 


Canapian Kopak Co., Limirep, 
Toronto, Ontario 
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From 

a sketch 
made in the 
Andania 
Tourist Third 
Dining Room 


Weekly sailings to Europe 
from Montreal (and Quebec), 
from April 26th onwards. 


Cunard Line Offices at 230 Hos- 
pital St.,Montreal,and inToron- 
to, Saint John, Halifax, Quebec, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon, Vancouver, or book 
3CR through any steamship agent. 


CABIN + 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN + 







ALAUNIA 
ANDANIA 
ANTONIA 


AURANIA 
t-) AUSONIA 
A charming room, for interesting 
meals! This Tourist Third Dining 
Room (on the Andania) promises 
many a pleasant hour with new 
acquaintances! The intimate little 
tables, always flower-laden . . . the 
amazing, varied menus, for 
which Cunard is so famous... the 
deft skill of the stewards ... make 
Cunard Tourist Third travel a true 
revelation of sea-going comfort. 


Tourist Third Cabin rates adjusted. Cabin 
Class rates revised. Ask for information. 


THIRD CLASS 


THE HOLIDAY SEASON— 


It won't be long now! 


E have an easy plan for Canadian women and girls 
to receive a weekly allowance for those little things 
needed every day of the year—and particularly at the 


holiday season. 


The Chatelaine presents this great opportunity for regular 
earnings; hundreds of orders are being received, as many 
leading Canadian women recognize the real help and value 
that such a Canadian publication is giving them, and are 
making sure they will receive it regularly. 

Hence we offer commission and weekly bonuses to all 
Canadian girls and women who would like to introduce 


The Chatelaine to their friends. 
Representatives also have the opportunity of splendid 


earnings looking after new and renewal subscriptions for 
MacLean’s Magazine, Mayfair and Canadian Homes 


and Gardens. 


Send your inquiry today — Address 
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ASCANIA. 


“And then—I’ve had a pretty stiff time 
of it, haven’t I?” 

“You bet, you have, sis! What a mug I 
am not to have guessed. You're just done 
up, and if you take my advice, you'll pop 
into a hot bath and get to bed.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” she responded. 
“I’m as right as rain now, I tell you. Why 
did you come in?” 

“Well—I wanted to spez uk to you. 


doesn’ t matter now 
“Tom!” she burst out. “You said you 


were a mug just now. Well, you are! Don’t 
you realize that I’m aching for people to 


But it 


speak to me? That’s what I want—not a 
hot bath.” ; 
He looked at her rather eagerly. “Quite 


sure you mean that?” he asked. 

“Can’t you see I do? What’s happening? 
The house seems full of mystery—I can’t 
get hold of oadaled or understand any- 
body sf 

“I dare say you ’ve thought me a bit 
queer, too,”” he interposed with a sudden 
grin. “Well, I’m aching to talk, and that’s 
really why I came along here. I say, sis— 
things are happening. But heaven knows 
what they’re going to lead to!” 

“‘What’s happening, Tom?” 

He looked at her again, and his face 
became grave. ‘Look here—I don’t know 
whether—after all—’’ he stammered. 

“Tom—if you don’t tell me all you know 
—something’ll happen to me.” 

“Sure you can stand it?” 

“Of course, you idiot.” 

“All right. But if I’m blundering, heaven 
forgive me. I really don’t know if I’ve been 
acting right from the word go. But if not— 
well, it’s all that inspector’s fault. I say— 
he’s a regular sleuth, isn’t he?” 

“Well, I suppose he has to be,” she said. 
“But what makes you think so?” 

“‘Why—the way he watches people—and 
gets other people to do it for him when he 
can’t. Do you know, I thought once he 
suspected the whole bang lot of us, including 
the pater! I say, are you watching anybody 
for him? Me, for instance?” 

“Tom, what do you mean?” exclaimed 
Freda. “Are you watching somebody?” 

His answer was to dart out of the room. 
A few seconds later he was back again. 

“You bet I am,” he whispered, as he 
closed the door. “And you'll never guess 
who it is?” 


“Who?” 

“Our respected cousin, Mr. Charles 
Wheelan.” 

Freda stared at him, and he suddenly 
grinned back. 


“But don’t worry, my child,” he ex- 
claimed. “It doesn’t really mean anything. 
I’m watching Charlie—do you remember 
when Harvey beckoned to me just before 
you took him for that little joy-ride?— Well, 
that’s when he told me to do it—and it’s 
fifty-fifty that Charlie is watching me. 
Only, if he is, he’s either doing it very 
badly or very cleverly. Somebody’s prob- 
ably watching you, and the pater, and the 
cook, and the housemaid—”’ 

“Tom,” interrupted Freda, earnestly, “I 
do wish you’d stop rambling and tell me 
what is really and truly on your mind? 
Are you so excited just because you’ve been 
watching Charlie—or because you’ve found 
out something?” 

Tom’s face became grave. He tiptoed to 
the door again, opened it quietly, looked out, 
and then returned. 

“Well—it isn’t exactly that I’ve found 
anything,” he said, sitting down beside her, 
“but old Harvey seems to think I have— 
and though I’m sworn to secrecy, I can’t 
see any harm in telling you. Especially as— 
well—Charlie and you—” 

“Are nothing to each other,’ she inter- 
posed, her cheeks flushing. ‘You can put 
that out of your head, old boy.” 

Tom regarded his sister dubiously. 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, whether you are or whether you 
aren’t, old Charlie’s our cousin and we have 
a certain cousinly interest in him. And 
that’s why I’m telling you that he’s going to 
be followed very shortly—in about a 
quarter of an hour—to Derring Woods, and 
that I’m to be one of the followers. Listen. 
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old girl. This is what happened. I hung on 
to Charlie’s heels—more for a joke than 
anything else, although, of course, Harvey 
was serious when he deputed me for the 
job—and, I must say, Charlie acted a bit 
queerly. Jumpy, you know—” 

“‘Aren’t we all jumpy?” 

“Quite so. That’s what I said to myself. 
But he took little walks, and then suddenly 
changed his mind and turned back again 
that sort of thing, you know. And then 
while you were away—well, this was rather 
queer. I’d been mouching around, and had 
seen Charlie go to his room, so thought it 
was safe to take a little breather. Honestly, 
I hated the job I was on, but I couldn’t get 
it out of my mind that I had to do it, 
because Harvey was so grave about it when 
he gave me my instructions. Well, a little 
way from here—I was doing sort of sentry 
duty up and down the road, smoking 
cigarettes—I saw a girl coming along. I 
didn’t see her very well, because she was 
sticking to the side of the road near the 
bushes, as though she didn’t want to be seen, 
but I could tell she was pretty much upset. 
She had an envelope in her hand, and when 
she got near the house she stopped, hesi- 
tated, turned, and walked away again.” 

He paused. Freda asked, ‘““Who was she? 
One of the village girls? Anybody you 
recognized?” 

“No, she wasn’t anybody from the village. 
Nothing common about her,” answered 
Tom. “It’s queer that, although I haven’t 
the ghost of a notion who she is, I feel sure 
I’ve seen her somewhere. Well, as I said, 
she walked away from the house and didn’t 
seem to know what to do. A little boy 
solved the problem. Young Tucker. He 
passed by, she gave him the note, and 
young Tucker delivered it—while she 
waited up a lane for the answer.” 

“You found out whom the letter was 
for?” 

“I did. It was for Charlie.” 

“Well? What happened next?” 

“In due course, Tucker comes back from 
the house with a message—”’ 

“One minute, Tom. Where were you all 
this time?” 

“Lurking in the shadows, old girl, and 
doing the dirty generally. I saw everybody 
and nobody saw me. When Tucker gave 
his message to this girl—young woman— 
whatever she was—TI was on the other side 
of the hedge, and young Tucker pipes out, 
“Yus, ’e’ll be there—Derring Wood, ’arf 
pars’ four’.””. He paused again, and stared 
at the door. Then he added, ‘So off I goes 
to Inspector Harvey and tells my little 
story. ‘Good lad,’ says Inspector Harvey— 
or words to that effect. ‘We'll all be there.’ 
And—well, that’s the lot. Only I thought 
you’d like to know, in case you wanted a 
hand in the matter, too. Dash it all, is 
Harvey’s mind to rule the roost entirely, 
and are all our own little minds to cease 
functioning?” 

He lit a cigarette, walked to the door, 
opened it, and left it ajar. “‘Charlie’s got to 
pass along this passage before he goes out,” 
he whispered. ‘‘He’s in his room now. Well, 
sis, what do we do about it?” 

“What are you going to do about it?” she 
answered. 

“T told you, didn’t I? I’m going. But, 
somehow, I can’t help wondering whether 
we shouldn’t warn Charlie.” 

“What about?” 

Tom stared at her. 

“About being followed.” 

“That won’t hurt him, if he’s nothing to 
hide. And, if he has—?” 

“Yes, of course, you're right. We'll have 
to trust old Harvey. Only, if I were as 
innocent as an unborn lamb, I wouldn't 
appreciate a procession after me if I were 
going to meet my best girl.” 

He stopped abruptly and found his sister’s 
eyes regarding him very gravely. 

“According to Charlie—though not to 
me, Tom—I’m his ‘best girl’,” she said. 
“I’m supposed to have been his best girl 
for a good many months. Perhaps it’s 
because I doubted it in my heart that I’ve 
refused to be it—if that’s not an Irishism.” 

“Yes, but Harvey’s not here to solve a 

Continued on page 48 
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A pair of chintz- 
bordered towels, 
ready forembroidery 
is number 606 al 
$1.30 


curtains, stamped with the morning glory 
motifs and including floss at $2.60 per pair. 


UMBER 617 is a very attractive little 

number that supplies a secure shelter 
for your sandwiches—a green and white 
enveloping cloth. The cloth for sandwiches 
is cut like an ordinary muffin or hot biscuit 
cloth, but is larger. We have had ours bound 
all around with green bias tape to save you 
the bother and it is stamped with a welcome 
little oasis design which surely should have 
some connection with sandwiches. A gen- 


The May 





erous plate of bread, cheese and goodies | 
folded away in the refrigerator is a real joy | m3 


to bring forth to greet either family or 
guests. Order number 617 at 33 cents, is 
the bound, stamped, sandwich cloth with 
enough green, black and orange floss to 
embroider its sheltering palms. Included 
in this order is a copy of the oasis design 
to trace on a tin tray used for cold drinks. 
You can buy trays like this for ten or fifteen 
cents and paint them with enamel. 
Continued on page 58 


Luncheon 


Continued from page 20 


Bananas in Blankets 


Select bananas which are thoroughly ripe. 
Remove the skins and, cutting crosswise, 
divide the banana in three or four pieces. 
Sprinkle each piece with lemon juice and 
then wrap it with a strip of side bacon, 
securing the bacon in place by means of tiny 
wooden skewers or toothpicks. Bake in a 
fairly quick oven until the bacon is nicely 
browned and crisp, or cook under a broiler, 
turning as the bacon browns. Serve with 
the following sauce and garnish with water- 
cress. 

Brown two tablespoonfuls of butter, stir 
in two tablespoonfuls of flour, one-quarter 
of a teaspoonful of salt and a few grains 
of cayenne pepper, and continue cooking 
until it is all nicely browned. Gradually add 
one-half cupful of brown stock and the 
juice of three medium-sized oranges, and 
stir constantly until thick and smooth. 
Just before serving add one-half cupful of 
chopped walnuts. 


Raisin Waffles 


Mix and sift two cupfuls of bread flour, 
one-quarter of a cupful of yellow cornmeal, 
one teaspoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
salt, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
and three-quarters of a teaspoonful of baking 
soda. Add one cupful of raisins which have 
been cleaned and dried, and mix so that the 
raisins are well floured. Stir in one well- 
beaten egg and two cupfuls of buttermilk or 
sour milk, and lastly add one-half cupful of 
melted shortening. Beat thoroughly and 
then cook on a hot greased waffle iron. 
Serve immediately with maple syrup. 


Rice and Pineapple Griddle Cakes 


Pour one-half cupful of milk over one-half 
cupful of cooked rice, and add one-half cup- 
ful of drained crushed pineapple, one- 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, one-half 
cupful of pineapple juice and the yolks of 
two eggs beaten until they are thick and 
lemon-colored. Beat in one scant cupful of 
flour and one tablespoonful of melted butter. 
Lastly fold in the stiffly beaten whites of two 
eggs. Drop by spoonfuls on a greased hot 
griddle. When they are puffed full of bubbles 
and cooked around the edges turn them and 
cook the other side. Serve with honey or 
maple syrup. 


Marsden Salad 


Mix together one cupful of cold, cooked 
green peas, one cupful of very finely chopped 
raw young carrots and one-half cupful of 
chopped scallions, using the green tops as 
well as the white part. Season to taste with 
salt and pepper and marinate well with 
French dressing. Set aside to chill thor- 
oughly and then mix with mayonnaise. 
Again set aside to chill and serve very cold 
on a bed of crisp watercress. Garnish 
attractively with watercress or parsley. 


Stuffed Pimento Salad 


Purchase the canned pimento cups for 
this salad and drain them well. Mix to- 
gether one cupful of diced cucumbers, two 
tablespoonfuls of finely chopped mint leaves 
and add enough mayonnaise to hold the 
ingredients together. Fill the pimento cups 
with this mixture, and leave in a refrigerator 
or very cold place until they are well chilled. 
Serve on crisp lettuce leaves with mayon- 
naise and garnish attractively. 


Shrimp and Cucumber Salad 


Either fresh or canned shrimps may be 
used for this salad, although the fresh are 
recommended. Clean the shrimps and 
remove the intestinal vein. Then break 
them into small pieces. To one cupful of 
shrimps thus prepared add one cupful of 
diced cucumbers and one-half cupful of 
chopped green peppers. Season with salt 
and pepper, marinate with French dressing 
and leave in a cold place to chill thoroughly. 
Serve on crisp lettuce leaves with mayon- 
naise or boiled dressing, and garnish with 
green pepper rings and parsley. 


American Beauty Salad 


Select fairly large ripe tomatoes, scald 
them and remove the skins. Cut out the 
stem and scoop out a small quantity of the 
pulp from the centre of each. Using a pair 
of scissors cut the opening around the stem 
end in points. Fill the cavities with the 
following mixture. To one half-pound of 
cottage cheese add one-half cupful of finely 
chopped green peppers, two tablespoonfuls 
of sour cream, salt to taste and a dash of 
cayenne. Beat well and pile lightly in the 
tomato shells. Sprinkle paprika on top and 
chill well before serving with mayonnaise on 
crisp lettuce. 





Anyone can bake 
these light, tender cup 
cakes ... with Roya 


Nothing “plain Jane” about these deli- 
cious cup cakes! Pertly topped with 
their fluffy frostings, they’re quite at 
home even at the most formal parties. 
And they’re so easy to make... with 
Royal. Even if you’re new at the baking 
business. The reason is—Cream of 
Tartar. 

This precious ingredient insures per- 
fect results every time. Makes all your 
cakes unusually light and tender... 
with an extra fineness of flavor and 
texture that lifts them far above the 
ordinary. 

Cream of Tartar is a pure fruit product. 
Made from the luscious grapes grown 
in southern France. Remember—when 
you buy—that Royal is the only nation- 
ally distributed baking powder that is 
made with Cream of Tartar. 


For your next bridge tea or Sunday 
supper, make Royal cup cakes. Serve 
them frosted ... or warm from the 
oven, lightly sprinkled with powdered 
sugar. Either way, they'll put the stamp 
of success on your party! 


FREE COOK BOOK—Mail the coupon today 








STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED, 
Dept. 344, Dominion Square Building, Montreal, P.Q. 


Please send my free copy of the famous Royal 
Cook Book containing over 350 recipes 
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MASTER RECIPE FOR CUP 
CAKES: Cream thoroughly 43 
cup butter; add 1 cupsugar, alittle 
at a time, beating well. Add yolks 
of 2 eggs and '4 teaspoon vanilla 
extract, and beat well. Sift 2 cups 
flour with 3 teaspoons Royal Bak- 
ing Powder’ and '4 teaspoon salt. 
Add to first mixture 1 cup milk, 
a little at a time, alternately with 
the sifted dry ingredients. Fold 
in stiffly beaten whites of 2 eggs. 
Bake in greased cup cake tins, or 
in paper baking cups, in moderate 
oven at 375° F. about 25 minutes, 
You’llfind many delicious frosting 
recipes in the Royal Cook Book. 


*Be sure to use Royal, for 
which this recipe was planned. 





Royal, the Cream of 
Tartar baking powder, 
Absolutely pure. 
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SNow you can have crisper vegetables 





and better salads .. For today =amgegroy 
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1+ + @ new moist-air compartment that 
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fully full-flavored. Mail the coupon for 


our new, free salad recipe book today 


makes vegetables crisp, firm and delight- ; 
\, 
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HE new Frigidaire Hydrator freshens your 

vegetables with the magic effect of chilly 
dew on a growing garden. It makes celery crisp 
and tender—lettuce fresh and brittle—tomatoes 
firm and full of flavor. And it does more than 
that. It makes it far easier for you to prepare 
vegetables for the table. 

No longer need you go through your refrigera- 
tor selecting vegetables and salad materials first 
from one shelf and then another. You can keep 
all your celery, lettuce, tomatoes and similar 
vegetables in the Hydrator ready for instant use. 

Every household Frigidaire is now equipped 
with the Hydrator. In addition, each new model 
has the famous “Cold Control”—a device that 
speeds the freezing of ice cubes and desserts. 

Frigidaire also has the extra power that insures 
dependable refrigeration regardless of kitchen 
temperatures. And every household cabinet is 
both practical and beautiful. All have convenient 
elevated shelves. All are lustrous, rust-proof 
Porcelain-on-steel inside and out—as easy to clean 
as chinaware. 


See these important features. See how they save 
time, work and trouble. Call at the nearest Frigid- H R l 
aire display room at your first opportunity. 


Electric Refrigerators for Homes, Stores and Public Institutions... Electric Water Coolers for Homes, 
Stores, Offices and Factories... Ice Cream Cabinets... Mi-k Cooling Equipment... Room Coolers 


NEW SALAD RECIPE BOOK NOW SENT FREE catalog—free? The coupon will bring both 


We have just prepared a special, salad recipe | books without the slightest obligation. 
book which also gives full decsile rere 


about the Hydrator. The recipes are . FRIGIDAIRE. CORPORATION, 


7 Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
' Dept, 16, Sterling Tower, Toronto 2. 
‘| Please send me your new free salad recipe book 
i i} and the Frigidaire catalog. 
' 
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new and different and the facts about 
the Hydrator are interestingly told. 
May we send you this book, together 
with a copy of the new Frigidaire 
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“I’m not sure,” she answered after a 
little pause. ‘One might get confused and 
do the wrong thing. And besides,” she 
added suddenly, ‘‘you’re only assuming that 
my brother went to the house last night at 
all. Why should he go? Why should he 
have broken in?” 

“My dear,” responded Charles with a 
trace of irony in his tone, “surely that’s 
rather an unintelligent question.” 

“You mean—he broke in to shoot you?” 

“To shoot me? Don’t be ridiculous,” 
exclaimed Charles, sharply. ‘‘Even if—if he 
thought he had any right to shoot me, he 
wouldn’t do it! He’s not the shooting 
kings siz- 

“But you say he killed Drake.” 

“Under provocation. The stress of the 
moment. Come, Alice, don’t waste time 
saving foolish things.” You know perfectly 
well why your brother might break into the 
house.”” 

There was another silence. Then she said, 
“You take a lot for granted. Perhaps I 
don’t know. Perhaps I only guess. And 
before you can convince me that my 
brother is in danger, as you’re trying to, I’d 
want to know his motive. ” 

“All right, I’ll tell you his motive,” 
responded Charles, frowning. “I have 
certain letters in my possession, haven’t I? 
Letters written by you to me, when our 
relations were a little happier than they are 
at this moment—though not happier than 
they will become again in the future, I 
hope.” 

“Oh, you beast!”” she shot out suddenly, 
while one of the figures crouching on the 
other side of the bush stirred slightly. 

“Be careful what you say,” Charles 
darked back, sharply. ‘As I’ve told you, I 
know where your brother is, and if you’re 
foolish I can easily put Harvey on the 
traci” 

“And that, of course, would prove you 
weren’t a beast,’”’ she retorted with scorn. 

“Bah! Use what terms you like,” he 
fumed. “It all boils down to the same in 
the end, anyhow. The world’s a selfish 
place, and we all want what we want— 
only some of us are a little more direct and 
frank than others. I never forced you to 
anything, Alice—you know that!” 

‘‘And you know I’ve never blamed you 
for the past,”” she responded, looking at him 
squarely. ‘“‘We each played our part, and, 
but for you, I couldn’t have raised the 
money for Bryan’s education and to pay 
off my father’s debts. If you were wrong at 
that time, so was I. It was a square deal 
between us, anyway. But, afterward— 
when that was over—that’s when I really 
learned to hate you—and to understand 
you! You refused to give me my letters 
back—and even held them over my head 
when I was wiping my slate clean and 
getting straight with the world. Why did 
vou do that? You didn’t need me any more. 
You had Miss Neville!” 

Again the figure stirred. Freda’s own 
heart began to thump, and she found herself 
trembling. 

“That’s where you make a slight mistake, 
Alice,” Charles was saying, with brutal 
frankness. ‘I didn’t—have Miss Neville. 
There is nothing between Miss Neville and 
myself, and there never has been 

“You mean, she’s turned you down,” 
cried Alice fiercely, and Charles suddenly 
frowned as she raised her voice. ‘‘But, until 
she turned you down, you held on to me— 
with those letters—in case you did need me 
again. You even told me that if I didn’t 
leave the job I'd got after, heaven knows 
how hard a fight, you’d dig up my past and 
force me to leave, so that I’d be dependent 
upon you again! Well, I’m independent 
of you now, whatever happens. Bryan’s got 
his chance in life, and what happens to me 
doesn’t matter. Though Bryan thinks it 
does,” she added, “and that’s why, when 
he found out how things were—he—” 

“Tried to get the letters back,” nodded 
Charles, his mouth grim. ‘So, you see, we 
have his motive. The motive of a rather 
hot-headed young man who, when he learns 
how the money for his education was raised, 
sees red—and is quite ripe for murder, if 
necessary. Well, Alice, we’re down to brass 


tacks now. I don’t think there’s any need 
for you and me to beat about the bush any 
longer. I’ll give you back your letters and 
do my best to clear your brother, if you will 
give up your job and—well, revive the past. 
That’s plain enough, isn’t it? 

Alice did not reply immediately. She 
stared at the brutal man who stood before 
her, making no attempt to conceal her 
opinion of him-—stared, rather, through him 
and beyond him. She appeared to be 
waiting. Then she answered slowly. 

“So that’s—how matters stand.” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“I see. You’re a white man, Charles, 
aren’t you?” 

“Stop that. I’m a man—and, if the truth 
were known, all men are the same color.” 

“Only, some of them hide their color 
rather better than you do,” she said in 
scorn. ‘Well, suppose I refuse.” 

He looked at her searchingly, then smiled. 
“Why waste time, my dear?” he asked. 
“You won’t refuse.” 

“Why won’t I?” 

“Because, if you do, you’ll lose your job, 
and —” 

“And what?” she enquired, as he paused. 

“And your brother will be hanged.” 

“Nonsense. This is just bluff,” she 
retorted suddenly. 

“It’s not, my 
quietly. 

“Stop calling me ‘my dear’! And how 
can you prove it isn’t bluff? To begin with, 
I don’t believe you’ve still got the letters!’ 

He laughed. His hand went toward his 
breast pocket, then paused. 

“Prove it,’”’ she flashed. 

His hand completed its journey, and 
produced a small packet tied with tape. 

“The proof,” he said, holding the packet 
up. 

“‘Let me see.” 

“Certainly—from a distance.” 

He backed a little, and her lip curled. 

“What! Afraid of me at last?” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘That’s a bit unusual, isn’t it?” 

“Cautious, not afraid,’”’ he corrected. 

“Well, perhaps I’m cautious, too. And 
I make no bargains without proof. Those 
letters may be anything. I’ve got to know 
I’m cornered before I—before I—” 

“Give in?” 

“Yes.” She held out her hand. “Let me 
see one of the letters, at any rate. If I 
suddenly tear it up, you'll have the others.” 

He hesitated, then shrugged his shoulders. 

“There,” he said. “Read it, if you need 
to. There are plenty more like it.” 

She took the letters, while he watched her 
rather curiously. 

“Yes—this is mine. I thought, perhaps, 
you had destroyed them, since once you 
told me you had. That was a lie, of course. 
Still, I wanted to be sure. Even you might 
have had a white streak in you once, and 
spoken the truth.” She raised her eyes 
abruptly and met his. “But this is only one 
half of what you can do to me. It’s the half 
that doesn’t matter. Let me hear about the 
other half—I want proof of that, too. How 
do I know that you can harm my brother? 
And I’ve got to know before I give in.” 

Charles Wheelan frowned. ‘‘Why not let 
it rest?”’ he suggested gruffly. 

“I’m taking no chances.” 

“Unless you’re made to?” 

“No one can make me.” 

She turned on her heel unexpectedly, and 
he sprang forward and caught her arm. 

“All right, if you will have it,” he ex- 
claimed. “I know a little more than I’ve 
told you. Inspector Harvey is already 
suspicious. He believes that your brother 
killed Drake, but two points stand in his 
way. He lacks definite proof—which I can 
give him-—and he doesn’t know where your 
brother is—which I can tell him.” 

She looked at him sharply, and he ran on, 
impatiently. 

“Now, then, don’t get ideas into your 
pretty, foolish head. Harvey’s suspicions 
have nothing whatever to do’ with our 
business. I’ve not given that away.” 

“Then why should he suspect my brother,” 
she interposed, ‘‘if he knows nothing of the 
letters?” 

“Bah! Letters aren’t the only things that 


dear,” he responded 
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1780 - 1806 


At twenty-one, William Pitt was a distinguished member of the 
House of Commons—at twenty-five, the most powerful subject in all 
Europe—ultimately, Prime Minister during one of the most eventful 
periods in English history. 


During this period, the Brothers Adam, famous English designers 
and architects, directing their creative genius and constructive talent 
into other channels, established a new vogue in furniture. This 
peculiar style became immensely popular and it possessed sustaining 
qualities that have carried it down through the ages to the present 


era. 


Choosing the finest characteristics of the Adam vogue, fusing them 
with modern inspirations and the magnificent beauty of rare cabinet 
woods, McLagan designers and craftsmen have achieved a master- 
piece—an accomplishment portraying those distinguished marks re- 
sponsible for the significance of the name McLagan in its association 
with fine furniture. 


It is this type of furniture that imparts refinement and good taste 
to environment—furniture that is viewed with pleasure and dis 
played with pride. 
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The Bath of Beauty 
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Jour tablets in a charming Leatherette Case. 
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love affair; he’s here to solve a murder 
affair!’ burst out Tom. “And as he’s got 
his man marked, I can’t see why he’s messing 
about with Charlie—” 

“Got his man marked?” interrupted 
Freda, staring. ‘“‘What do you mean?” 

“Eh? Oh, lord! There, I’ve done it,” 
muttered Tom. ‘Forget that, please.” 

“I’m not going to forget it,” retorted 
Freda. ‘Tom, you must tell me what you 
meant. Who is the man he has ‘marked’?” 

“T’ll get into hot water if I tell you.” 

“You'll get into hot water if you don’t.” 

“Oh, all right, then. In the strictest 
confidence, and the most definite Q.T., it’s 
the fellow you and he picked up this morn- 
ing in the road.” 

Freda’s lips tightened, and comprehension 

came to her ina flash. Harvey had suspected 
him all along, and had declared the contrary 
to throw Andrew Black off the scent and to 
put him off his guard. Yes, and to put her 
off her guard, also. For if she had known 
| the full extent of Andrew Black’s danger, 
she might have warned him. Inspector 
Harvey had every reason to assume this 
possibility, since Freda had already refused 
to identify Andrew Black to him. 

Quiet steps resounded in the passage out- 
side. Tom rose softly and looked at his 
sister significantly. 

“That’s Charlie,” he whispered in her ear. 
“I know his footsteps now by heart. I 
recognize his sneeze and can count his 
winks. Sh! Watch me do the sleuth 
stunt.” 

He crept to the door. The footsteps went 
by. He waited half a minute, then pushed 
the door open. 

““Good-by, sis,” he murmured. “It’s all 
in the cause of duty, but when all this is 
over I shall take a great big bath.” 

He slipped from the room and closed the 
door behind him. Freda glanced at ner 
watch. It was four o’clock. 


IVE minutes later, while she still sat in 

the pose in which Tom had left her, a 
maid brought in her tea tray. The tea was 
comforting, and its warmth provided her 
with a new energy. She jumped up sud- 
denly from her couch and again glanced at 
her watch. A quarter-past four. 

Derring Wood was a little over a mile 
away. She could reach it by a short cut 
through the grounds in a quarter of an hour. 
Whatever was to be enacted there at half- 
past four would be enacted before an 
unseen audience of at least two—Tom and 
the inspector. Three was only one more 
than two. And, with so much mystery and 
secrecy going around, was it possible to act 
for the best unless one obtained: one’s 
information first hand? 

Another point influenced Freda as she 
made hasty preparations for her journey. 
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The Amazing Abduction 


Continued from page 44 


Harvey definitely suspected Andrew Black. 
Would he risk going to Derring Wood unless 
he had reason to assume that Andrew 
Black were going there, too? 

“Well, I’m going, whether I’m right or 
wrong,” she muttered. ‘To stay here’s 
impossible.” 

The house seemed strangely empty as she 
stole out of it. It had become a house of 
whispers. Outside, the sunlight seemed 
good upon her shoulders, and the twittering 
birds were refreshingly ignorant of the 
troubles of man. Probably their own 
troubles, of which man himself was ignorant, 
were equally important to them. 

Across the lawn, through a thicket, across 
a meadow, and through another thicket. 
Now Derring Wood lay ahead, and the 
path that led into the centre of it was only 
thirty yards off. 

Freda’s steps grew slower and more 
cautious. That she encountered no one she 
attributed to the fact that she was already a 
little late, and was presumably the last of 
the party. The entrance to the woodland 
path was empty when she reached it, and 
she saw no one for most of the winding way 
to the clearing in the middle of the wood. 
Then, abruptly, she saw two figures ahead 
of her, crouching low under a clump of 
bushes. 

They were her brother and the inspector. 
They crouched motionless, and looked like 
two black statues. Just ahead of them, on 
the other side of the bushes, were two more 
figures. Freda’s heart beat a little faster as 
she recognized that one of the figures was 
Charlie. The other was a girl of about 
Freda’s own age, or possibly a few years 
older. 

It was a still afternoon, and the voices of 
the two people in the clearing came audibly 
through the air, although both spoke in low 
tones. 

“Yes, but what happened . . . what 
happened?” the girl was muttering. 

“You can guess, as well as I can,” an- 
swered Charles. “Your brother broke into 
the house, Drake heard him, and surprised 
him; there was a tussle . . . and Drake was 
killed.” 

“You mean. . 

“Who else?” 

“TI don’t believe it,”’ she said. 

“Nonsense, Alice, everything points to 
it,” he retorted. ‘“‘He put up at a cottage 
here last night and gave his name as 
Andrew Black. I’ve found that much out. 
And so, my dear, has our clever inspector 
fellow. Bryan’s acted like a fool. There 
might have been some chance for him if he’d 
waited to face the music—he might have 
bluffed it out. Yes, one might do that 
successfully. But to run away—to dis- 
appear! It’s simply asking to be suspected. 
Well, isn’t it?” 


Bryan killed him?” 
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“It’s been pretty stiff, hasn’t it? Keep 
quiet for a bit.” 

She obeyed. She knew who the speaker 
was, and that she had no right to remain in 
his arms. But she felt powerless to disobey 
just then and it was comforting. 

‘Well, you’ve heard the whole story,”’ the 
voice continued after a pause. ‘Or nearly 
the whole of it. Shall I tell you a little bit 
that’s still over?” 

“Please,” she murmured. And abruptly 
disengaged herself, and flopped down on a 
grassy mound. 

“There’s not much,” he said, as he 
squatted beside her, ‘‘and possibly what 
there is you can guess. I say, can I smoke? 
I feel a bit limpish myself.’ He lit a ciga- 
rette, then continued. “Of course, I never 
knew how—how my sister was raising all 
this money for my education—we were 
orphans, you know—but it was only quite 
recently, when I was on this solitary 
yachting cruise, that I found out how things 
were. I’d hired a car and motored to see 
Alice—and when I found out how wretched 
she was, I forced the truth out of her. And 
then I decided to get those letters back at 
all costs. I even wrote and told her that 
I'd kill Wheelan, if necessary—and I would 
have, I believe! But I tried another plan- 
and it went wrong!” 

He paused, and stared ahead of him. His 
face was very solemn. “Poor old Drake! 
He’s the one we ought to think of. He was a 
frightful sport when I took him into my 
confidence. I—I wish I hadn’t dragged him 
in. . . Well, that’s done now. No good 
wishing. It was he who told me where the 
letters were kept—butlers seem to have 
marvellous ways of finding out things—and 
he also told me about—about your, cousin 
and you em 

“There was never anything between my 
cousin and me,” she interrupted hotly. ‘“‘At 
least, not on my side.” 

“I know that now,” he nodded. “But I 
didn’t know it at first, of course. And that 
was a further complication, you see. I 
guessed that he had downed poor old Drake, 
and if you and he were about to become 
engaged—well, naturally, I thought of that 
for a bit.”” He paused. “I dare say I acted 
like an idiot, but I was in a thorough con- 
fusion when you jumped in on me in the 
library. I just played for time—like an ass. 
And then, when I saw things more clearly, 
and when I gathered things between you 
and your cousin weren’t as I’d imagined— 
well, back I came to see how the wretched 
affair was progressing, and whether poor old 
Alice was being dragged into it.” 

“How did you leave the yacht?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, that was easy. An old eel-catcher 
passed by in his punt and took me ashore. 
I had to get back, you see, because, for all 
I knew, they might have suspected my 
sister in some way or other. And then— 
well—there was you, too, wasn’t there? I 
had to be by, in case you got tied up!” 

There was a short silence. 

“Well, anything else you want to know?” 
he asked abruptly. 

“*Yes,”” she answered. ‘‘Why did you risk 
asking us for a lift on the road?” 





“Another mad streak in me. I am a bit 
mad. But fate seemed to have sent you) 
along, and it was the quickest way home.” 

“Suppose I’d given you away?” 

“By that time I was willing to take the 
risk.” 

“But not in the library?” 

“No—not then. We—we didn’t know | 
each other at all then, did we?” 

“Do we now?” 

“Enough,” he said. 

She turned her head to look at him, then | 
quickly turned it away again. “Leave me| 
out. Harvey might have suspected you,” 
she murmured. 

“He might,” he agreed. ‘And he did. | 
He didn’t let me out of his sight till we’d | 
come to an understanding. And then I 
found that a little plan I was hatching | 
fitted Harvey’s ideas like a glove. Harvey | 
wasn’t happy about your cousin from the 
start, so when I suggested that my sister | 
should arrange a meeting with him, and 
that we should be present—well, that suited | 
Harvey all right.” | 

“Was Tom in the plot?” 

“To the extent of shadowing your cousin, 
that’s =: And, by the way—about your | 
cousin. I’ve—I’ve had a bit of a talk about 
that with the inspector. Decent chap, that 
inspector. There was no ‘intent to kill,’ in| 
legal phraseology. That’ll be in your cousin’s 
favor.” 

“Then—then you don’t think they’ll 

“No, I don’t. Nor, I believe, does | 
Harvey. After all, your cousin was) 
struggling to regain what he thought he | 
had a right to. Well, wasn’t he? But, look | 
here, don’t let’s talk about him for a bit. 
I tell you, Miss Neville, my mind’s like a 
chaotic void. if that means anything, and J 
bet yours must be, too. Isn’t it jolly here? 
And quiet? You know, quietude just gets | 
me. That’s why I chose a solitary holiday 
on the broads. That old yacht—” 

He paused, and rose. 

“Any more questions?” he enquired. 

“Just one,”’ she responded. “If you were | 
in this wood all the time, why didn’t you 
come forward like the rest?” 

“Why didn’t you?” he parried. “I stayed | 
where I was because you stayed where ri 
were—and they didn’t seem to need me. 
thought—perhaps—well, you might.” 

There was a longer silence this time. At 
the end of it she rose and stood before him. 

“T did need you,” she said, and gave him | 
her hand. ‘I’m glad you staved.” 

He took her hand and pressed it. 

“Do be careful, Miss Neville,” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘or—or I'll abduct you again.’ 

She smiled, and they began to leave the 
wood. But before they left it, she made a | 
remark that thrilled him. 

‘‘Perhaps—the next time—I wouldn’t 
mind quite so much.” 

“By Jove,” he cried happily, “I'll re- | 
member that !”” 

There was, as a matter of fact, a second | 
abduction considerably later in the year, | 
but the second abduction occurred in day- 
light, and was not at all amazing. It was— 
according to Tom Neville who watched 
affairs with brotherly interest—inevitable. 

The End. 
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cause foolish young men to break into 
houses and to force drawers open, are they? 
When Harvey questioned me about it, he 
§ | naturally looked for a motive for the thief. 

| And I gave him one—pro tem. I told him 
that I had kept a wad of notes in that 
| drawer, and that they were gone.’ 

‘Surely he wanted some proof of that?” 

| “If he did, I couldn’t give it. I didn’t 
know the numbers of the notes. For the 
very good reason,” he added with a laugh, 


ae 
the famous cushion that “teers te on tin 


eth “2 
“Then why,” asked a quiet voice, as 


makes your rugs so soft. . “iminium 





in the drawer after the thief had gone?” 
Charles started as if he had been shot. 
° r He stared at the inspector speechlessly, 
an aA SO O U es f Clr 7 2 'while Alice gave a little cry and suddenly 
crumpled. Her brother, springing forward 
from behind the inspector, caught her before 

she fell. 
| The envelope dropped from her hand, and 
Harvey stooped and picked it up. Leisurely, 
while Charles continued to stare at him, 
and while Freda, still concealed, leaned 
weakly against a tree, he took a small piece 
of paper from his pocket, and compared it 
with the envelope. Then he slipped both 
back into his pocket, and turned his eyes 
toward Charles again. 

“The drawer had been forced and was 
empty,” he said. “It was empty when I 
saw it, when Miss Neville saw it, and, so I 
understand, when you saw it, Mr. Wheelan. 
| You told me, in your considerate efforts to 
save Miss Derreck’s honor, that there had 
merely been notes in the drawer, but even 
before overhearing your interesting con- 
versation just now with Miss Derreck, I 
wondered whether that was strictly the case. 
| You see, I found a tiny scrap of paper at the 
‘back of the drawer—a little torn bit, with a 
| portion of writing on it. It might have 
meant something, or nothing. Anyway, I 
kept it—and the writing is the same as the 
writing on the envelope which Miss Derreck 
just dropped from her hand. So, you see,” 
he added, “I don’t need your assurance to 
corroborate me in my conclusion that Miss 
Derreck’s letters were in that drawer, and 
that her brother entered Lydwich Hall with 
the intention of securing them.” 

“Well, in that case—”’ began Charles, but 
Harvey interrupted him sternly. 

“You can say all you want to, Mr. 
| Wheelan, presently,” he remarked, “‘but, 
with your permission, I’ll finish what I have 
to say first. I particularly want to refer to 
,one point that impresses me. It is the point 
that, although Mr. Derreck was after the 
letters, and the letters were taken from the 
drawer, he didn’t get away with them. You 
have them yourself. Perhaps you can 
explain how that happens?” 
eee i yor om - Of course you've heard of Ozite Cushion eee ae —_ ag wl aioe 
strongest possible guarantee of absolute ° 7 . arles, his forehead moist. ‘“They—let me 
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—that it’s fine for old rugs as well as new? seen nothing of this. Isn’t it more possible— 
I make the suggestion—that you took the 
; aaa letters from the drawer yourself, during an 
the world? ... Enjoy Ozite in yourhome _ |earlier visit to the room—say, just after 
Drake had forced the drawer open?” 
“I took the letters?” cried Charles. 
“What do you mean? And why should 
Drake—?” 
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before Mr. Derreck arrived. He may have 
opened the drawer—and you, Mr. Wheelan, 
may have heard him, and surprised him 
just when he had got the drawer open. In 
that case .. .” The inspector’s tone 
became suddenly hard “ . a row might 
quickly have developed—a row with tragic 
consequences—-and you might have beat a 
hurried retreat back to your room just after 
the tragic consequences—with the letters 
safe in your hands. The revolver—’ 

“If you’re suggesting that I shot Drake,” 
interrupted Charles hoarsely, “‘it’s a lie, and 
you know it!” 

“TI don’t suggest any such thing,”’ replied 
Harvey quietly. ‘‘Drake was not shot. He 
died from striking his head in his fall. I 
know myself he had a weak heart. The 
revolver in this case—again, I merely 
suggest it—was the weapon you originally 
brought from your room when you heard the 
noises below, and which you dropped in the 
struggle and forgot in your haste to pick up 
again. You may or may not have known 
that the pistol wasn’t loaded. Some people, 
fearing that pistols will go off, like them 
merely for bluffing a burglar. I think I 
prefer that kind myself. Anyway, when Mr. 
Derreck entered after you had left—if my 
supposition is correct—he would have found 
an empty forced drawer, a dead butler, and a 
revolver. Naturally, when Miss Neville 
entered the room and found him there, he 
realized the dangers of his position. Miss 
Neville knew him and could identify him. 
She could raise the alarm. This would not 
only put him in an awkward position, but 
would also remove all chance of saving his 
sister’s honor—for obviously the truth about 
the letters would leak out in subsequent 
proceedings if he were caught. So he carried 
Miss Neville away in his car, till he could 
have time to think about it. . .” 

“Oh, so that’s the supposition, is it?” 
burst out Charles. ‘“‘Harvey, before this 
moment, I never knew for certain that you 
were a blundering fool. And what am I 
supposed to have been doing, while Miss 
Neville was being carried away?” 

“If you killed Drake, even accidentally, 
you would be in a somewhat disturbed con- 
dition afterward,” answered Harvey. “You 
might have run back to your room, and then 
have heard further noises, and, knowing 
that Drake himself could not be responsible 
for the noise, you might have returned 
cautiously to find out what the new trouble 
was, and—you may even have thought this. 
Mr. Wheelan—you may have wondered 
whether, if luck brought a burglar, you 
might not try and tack your crime on to 
him? It’s possible. Again, just a supposition. 
But I understand you entered the library 
very slowly and very cautiously, in the 
mood of one who was terribly anxious and 
uncertain, rather than in the mood of an 
ordinarily brave man--which I take you to 
be—who hears a noise in the night and 
jumps out of bed to investigate. Well, 
that’s all we can profitably discuss here, Mr. 
Wheelan. Will you consent to accompany 
me back to the house, so that we can 
continue our suppositions there? I advise 
you to consent. No other course can 
possibly benefit you.” 

The two men stared at each other. Then, 
all at once, Charles Wheelan shrugged his 
shoulders, swung round on his heel, and 
without a glance at the others began to 
leave the wood. 

Freda saw him coming toward her, a big, 
black smudge among the thick foliage. She 
shrank back, and slid round the tree against 
which she had been leaning. A few moments 
later, Charles passed by along the narrow 
path. Inspector Harvey, his mouth set, 
walked close behind him. And a minute 
after that, her brother and Alice had also 
left the clearing by another path going in 
the opposite direction. 

But Freda felt she could not move. The 
situation had unrolled too swiftly and too 
staggeringly, and a sudden reaction gripped 
her. When, at last, she did try to walk 
away, her knees almost gave beneath her, 
and she might have fallen if someone had 
not suddenly grasped her, and held her up. 

“Steady,”” murmured a voice in her ear. 
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“I’m all for Broken Engagements” | 


Some readers’ opinions on F. E. Baily’s article 
in the April issue. 





Editor, The Chatelaine: 

Is there not deep in the consciousness of 
every young person the rightful hope of 
being the first to awaken the response of 
love in the heart of the one to whom he or 
she would willingly and gladly become 
engaged to be married? Is there not an 
innate preference for being first and only 
mate, despite the fact that second choices 
have sometimes proved happier than first? 

Personally, I should prefer the man 
whose engagement with me was his first. I 
should be slightly prejudiced against the 
man who had been mistaken in his first 
choice, and as for one who had made several 
unsuccessful trials, one must surely be 
prepared to find him, even when married, 
sooner or later reverting to his habit of 
seeking new ties of special friendship, more 
or less binding. It seems probable that 
persons forming the marriage contract, after 
repeated engagements, would think less 
seriously of divorce than those who had 
waited till years of judgment brought wis- 
dom to make a happier choice ot a life 
partner. 

It is generally conceded that the engaged 
pair may rightfully claim the kiss or caress 
in former days denied the common friend, 
especially of the opposite sex. Could one 
expect the tender words or caresses of one 
who had come through several engagements, 
to express much sincerity? It seems to me a 
rather fine, if quaint idea, for a boy or girl to 
save their caresses and endearments tor the 
one and only other one, whom they shall 
love enough to marry. 

Why rush into an engagement? There 
should be opportunities of judging character 
and “‘sizing up the in-laws,’ if necessary, 
before rather than after the engagement. 
Young folks need not become engaged before 
visiting in each other’s homes. The way in 
which little annoyances are met, the use 
made or neglected, for little courtesies, 
reveal character in business or social life, 
as well as in the home circle. 

As to dispensing with the engagement 
interlude, a short engagement, at least, is 
necessary in which to plan the “how and 
where” of married life. 

I do agree with F. E. Baily that ‘actually, 
either the man or the girl should be able 
(when there is serious reason )to break off an 
engagement with no tear of consequences, 
legal or social.’’ Indeed, in such case, either 
the man or the girl should break the engage- 
ment, regardless of consequences, legal or 
social. But would it not be better to extend 
the seriousness that should be in a promise 
of marriage, down through all promises and 
engagements of everyday life, rather than to 
let the lightness with which too many make 
promises extend to the more serious under- 
takings of life?—-M. E. Birkett. 

“* Piffle” 
Editor, The Chatelaine: 

With all due respect to the writer of “I 
Am All For Broken Engagements,” I think 
from the standpoint of a successful marriage 
which leads to raising a family, a happy 
home life, and a contented old age, the idea 
of a series of broken engagements is all 
“niffle.” The span of an engagement should 
mean the time of preparation for a home, 
rather than a try-out of likes and dislikes. 

The world at large has become no better 
through the so-called open-mindedness of 
relationships between men and women, 
which arises from a slack mind on marriage. 
Take companionate marriage—a further 
try-out of loose engagements with all its 
intimacies—are there any men or women 
who have been successful in the experiment 
and are heading for the contented old age 
spoken of previously? I don’t believe it. 

Are there any girls who will honestly say, 
after a series of broken engagements, that 
they have met their ‘‘mate,” that they do 


| 


! 


| 
| 


not compare the mate they chose for their | 
life partner with the “try-outs’” who had 
gone before; and if they do compare James 
with the Toms, Dicks and Harrys, is she 
happier or discontented, and where does the 
discontent lead to but the divorce courts? 

I firmly believe that the girl of today, 
being the independent business woman she 
is, should know her own mind—else why 
choose a career?—and not play fast and 
loose with her emotions by becoming en- 
gaged unless she realizes all she is under- 
taking. 

A man who allows himself to indulge in 
engagements for the thrill he gets out of | 
them-—to be off with the old and on with the 
new—unfits himself financially, giving his 
various girls a good time and trinkets, unless 
he be born with a silver spoon in his mouth, 
and gets “cold feet’’ for settling down with 
only one girl. 

From all the lightly taken engagements | 
wuich are broken, how many of the partici- 
pants do marry happily eventually? I 
believe the percentage would be very small. 

Why is man or woman’s greatest achieve- 
ment in life if they do not set up a happy 
home, raise a family, and in so doing ensure 
their old age with a well-lived life, a happy 





partnership. 

There is only one remedy for that, which is 
that engagements should be taken seriously 
and not indulged in for pastimes.—Marietta | 
C. Tuckwell. 





An Understanding Versus an Engagement 
Editor, The Chatelaine: 
Re Broken Engagements 

I am all for broken engagements, too, 
provided neither of the parties concerned 
suffer unnecessarily. Anything which 
causes unhappiness should be abolished. 
Too many of our young people nowadays 
rush into an engagement or quasi-engage- 
ment to marry without any thought of the 
tuture. It would be a better plan to have | 
instead merely an understanding! Then 
it either of the parties should change their 
minds—as they would be privileged to do, 
there would be less public stigma attached 
to it. 

A very pathetic case has just been brought 
to my knowledge. An English girl is about 
to return home suffering from a “broken 
engagement.” A year or so ago she came 
out to Canada to join her fiancé—object, 
matrimony. It was necessary tor them to 
wait a while—for funds, or what you will— 
the girl meanwhile working in some menial 
capacity. Quite recently, however, the 
gentleman changed his mind and the poor 
girl is forced to return home to swell the 
ranks of the two million surplus females in 
the Old Country. Apart from her personal 
suffering and hurt pride, they are both of | 
the class where nothing can be done about it. | 

I have a feeling that perhaps the girl has | 
been a bit “whiney” about everything; has 
not been amenable to the conditions here 
and being forced to do work for which, by 
birth and training, she was not exactly 
fitted She probably found the long wait 
very tedious and did not neglect to say so. 
This, however, seems to me to be a case for | 
the abolishing of public engagements and | 
long ones especially. 

May I congratulate you—heartily—on | 
the growth and development of the thinking 
woman’s multum in parvo—The Chatelaine. 
But may I be permitted to disagree with you 
over Richard Jack’s painting of Lake 
O’Hara in the April issue; preferring 
Canada painted as only Canadians can 
paint her. Mr. Jack’s edition might be a bit 
of the Black Forest, The Trossachs or 
Switzerland, but one thing is certain, it is 
not Canada. Sorry! —Teeson Tasker. 
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and contented old age—the pinnacle of all 5 
that is good and holy? The material things 
of course, come in good time during the | @ You e Oor 


e@ Because—by analyzing the various floor treatments you'd 
come to this: You can’t scrub a floor every day, even if you 
wanted to. You'd ruin it. Oil treatment leaves a damp sticky 
floor. Dirt naturally clings to it. Becomes embedded. Glance at 
the bottom of your slippers some time @ But when the floors 
are waxed, they are clean! Glistening. Perfectly dry. Easy to 
keep clean. Dust can’t cling to them. It stays on top. Whisk — 
gone! Floors glow again. Protected from scars, mars, scratches, 
scuffs, rings, stains, spots, and heavy traffic. Good for life! 
Wood. Linoleum. Both! e And the electric polisher does the 
work. You simply guide it @ If you'd like a 25c¢ bottle of wax 


to try, mail the coupon—with stamps to cover mailing costs. 


To wax polish and clean floors 


(1) Where floor is soiled, apply Johnson's Liquid Wax freely as a cleaner. (2) Wipe up all 
liquid solution with clean rags. All embedded dirt, now dissolved, comes with it. (3) Apply 
thin coat of wax (paste or liquid) over entire floor and 
when dry, burnish with electric polisher to clear, radi- 


ant lustre. 


This floor equipment, modern 
cleans and polishes floors for you. The Johnson Polisher 
may be rented for $2 a day. Your dealer will deliver it. 
@ If you decide to buy one, the price is only $42.50, 
including a pound of Johnson's Paste Wax ($1.00), 1 pint 
Johnson's Liquid Wax ($1.00), 1 Liquid Wax Mop 
($1.50) and 1 Johnson Floor Duster ($1.50). 





S. C. Johnson & Son, Limited, Dept. C-5, Brantford, Canada, Gentlemen: Please send 25c. 
bottle (not a sample) of Johnson’s Wax Polish [1 liquid [J paste (check one) and new 


illustrated booklet, ‘‘Reducing the care of floors and furniture.” I enclose 10c. (stamps 
or coin). 
NAM 





(Please print) 
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All Entries Must 
Reach Us Before 
June Ist, 1930 


“Pals and Patches”—One of the first snapshots to arrive 
for this contest. 





CASH PRIZES 


FOR CHILD PHOTOS 


The Chatelaine’s contest for amateur photographs of children is divided 
; into two divisions: 

1. The most interesting child studies. 
2. The most humorous child studies. 


$200.00 in Prizes 


The prizes in each division will be as follows: First prize $50.00, second 
prize $25.00, and five prizes of $5.00 each. These prizes are for each division. 


Rules for the Contest 


All entries must be in The Chatelaine’s office on or before June Ist. 
Prints must be sharp and clear. Grey or hazy pictures will not reproduce. 


You may send in as many photographs as you wish in each division. Write 
your name and address on the back of each print. Address them to the Child 
Study Contest, The Chatelaine, University Ave., Toronto. 


No photograph will be returned unless a self-addressed envelope, sufficiently 
stamped, is enclosed. 

Anyone other than an employee of The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, or 
members of their immediate family, may compete. 


The decision of the judges will be final, and no correspondence can be entered into 
regarding it. 


The Judges 
The final judges in this amateur Child Study 
contest as photographed from left to right, will be 


Charles Aylett, internationally known photo- 
grapher, president of the Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of America 
Miss Charlotte E. Whitton, Executive Secretary 
Canadian Council on Child Welfare. 


E. Wyly Grier, famous Canadian portrait painter. 





Address All Entries to the Child Study Contest 


The Chatelaine 


143 University Avenue, Toronto 
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The Simplicity of Balanced Diets 


Continued from page 23 


peaches, lettuce and spinach. 

Sources of Vitamin D—Cod liver oil, egg 
yolk, milk, cream, butter and green 
vegetables. 

Sources of Vitamin E —Germs of cereals, 
milk, green vegetables. 

The vitamines A, B and C are necessary 
for growth and vigorous good health. The 
lack of C for long periods causes scurvy, 
while D is a preventative of rickets, and E 
is concerned with reproduction. A varied 
diet with plenty of fruits and vegetables 
(at least one a day raw) milk, butter, egg 
yolk and whole grain cereals will include the 
vitamines, though for children the addition 
of cod liver oil, at least in the winter months, 
and direct exposure to sunlight will make 
vitamin D doubly sure. 


N ADDITION to these foods which 

supply energy and heat and are regulating 
and protective foods, there are others which 
are valuable for their roughage and cellulose. 
One of the faults of civilization is the omis- 
sion of the coarse foods from our diet and 
the substitution of bland and highly refined 
ones. Since the digestive tract needs a 
certain amount of rough food each day to 
stimulate it, coarse vegetables, whole cereals 
with the bran, and the skin and fibre of 
fruit should be included in the daily diet. 
In addition, generous amounts of water 
should be drunk for good health. 

How should these foods with their various 
elements be combined to make balanced 
meals? In the first place, it is better to 
consider the food for the whole day rather 
than each meal separately. To supply heat 
and energy, choose both carbonydrate 
and fats. This might include some cereals, 
bread, butter, sugar, a starchy vegetable, 
meat fat, and perhaps cream if the cost is 
not prohibitive. 

The protein foods must be represented, 
too. While they supply heat and energy 
their chief purpose is to build; they repair 
the losses which are constantly going on in 
the body through cells breaking down, and 
growth is impossible without them. How- 
ever, they are not stored up in the body 
for future use, and an excess of them merely 
puts a strain on it in the process of getting 
rid of them. Some are more valuable as 
building materials than others. Milk, 
meat, fish, eggs and cheese supply the best 
grade of protein, while those in wheat, corn, 
peas and beans need to be supplemented by 
the better grade, to be adequate. 

In choosing protein food it is unnecessary, 
nor is it advisable, to eat large quantities 
of meat. One moderate serving a day 
is sufficient, and eggs and cheese may be 
substituted for it. Great stress is laid on the 
importance of milk, as it contains the best 
grade of protein and in addition is a source 
of fat, carbohydrate, vitamines, and calcium 
and phosphorus. Its deficiencies are that it 
is low in iron and lacks roughage. But it is 
easy to see why it is urged that each child 
should have one quart daily and each adult 
one pint. 


OW that we have selected some fat, 

carbohydrate and protein for energy 
and building we must turn to the accessory 
foods. For phosphorus we may include 
milk, cheese, egg yolk, lean beef, dried 
peas and beans and vegetables. These 
foods, except milk, with plenty of fruits 
and green vegetables, especially spinach, 
will supply iron. Milk, cheese, and many 
different vegetables will supply calcium. 
Bread made from the whole grain instead of 
white bread will bring up the mineral con- 
tent of the meals as will cereals from the 
whole grains. As has previously been stated, 
fruits, vegetables, whole cereals, milk, egg 
volk, and butter will take care of the vita- 
mines. 


When meals are being planned it is well 
first to list the essentials which should be 
served every day. Then it is easy to build 
the menu around this plan and have it 
balanced. Begin with one quart of milk 
for.each child and one pint for each adult. 
This may be as a beverage, cream soup, 


cream sauce, or pudding. Then add a serving | 


of fresh fruit, often raw, at least two veget- 
ables besides potatoes, one egg, one serving 
of meat or meat substitute, cereal and bread, 
from the whole grains when possible. These 
will take care of the minerals, vitamines, 
protein roughage and part of the fuel to 
supply heat and energy. The balance of the 
calories will be made up by butter, cream, 
starchy vegetables, desserts, and foods con- 
taining sugar. 

Now that the foods are chosen, how 
should they be grouped? It is wise to avoid 
too elaborate meals, for simple meals are 
more easily digested as well as being a 
saving of time and money, and not so 
monotonous in the long run. 





Spread the | 


different foods over the day; have some | 


protein, fat and carbohydrate in each meal, 
not all one kind of food at a time. For 
instance, meat, cheese, and eggs should be 
distributed over the whole day, not all 
served at one meal. Similarly, do not serve 
potatoes and macaroni, or potatoes and 
rice together; one starchy and one green 
vegetable is a better combination. A meal 
made up entirely of fat would be slow to 
digest, while a meal which is mostly sugar 
and starch does not long satisfy one’s hunger 
as it leaves the stomach in a short time. 
One hot dish at a meal is usually a help to 


digestion. It need not be the main course | 
but a soup or beverage will serve the pur- | 


pose. A soup at the beginning of the meal 
prepares the stomach for the food which is 
to follow, and is both stimulating and 
refreshing. Since sweet foods tend to dull 
the appetite they should be reserved for 
the latter part of the meal. 

Most people can digest fried foods, pork, 
suet puddings, sea food, cucumbers and 


many other foods looked upon as indiges- | 


tible, if served at proper intervals, but 
grouped in one meal they would stagger 
the strongest digestion. It is a wise plan, 
therefore, to serve the foods more difficult 
to digest with simple accompaniments. 
For instance, a dinner of cream soup, pork 
chops, fried potatoes, lima beans and 
steamed pudding is entirely too rich except 
perhaps for someone doing the most active 


outdoor work, and it is badly balanced in | 
addition. The soup, lima beans and chops | 


are all rich in protein, and the potatoes, 
beans and pudding are all rich in carbohy- 
drate. Minerals and vitamines are insuffi- 
cient, and pork and fried potatoes are 
two foods usually considered difficult to 
digest. A few changes will balance this 
meal better—substitute a clear soup for the 
cream soup, serve string beans instead of 
limas, thus adding minerals and vitamines. 
With the pork chops serve plain mashed 
potatoes. A dessert of oranges and bananas 
molded in jelly, with oatmeal cookies instead 
of the steamed pudding, will again add 
minerals and vitamines and the whole meal 
will have more roughage and cellulose than 
before. We do not condemn any of the 
foods which have been discarded. On the 
contrary we enjoy them all but one at a time 
and in their proper place. The cream soup 
is better at lunch or supper. Fried potatoes 
might accompany cold meat or a lean fish, 
the lima beans are excellent in a salad or 
with a green vegetable, and the steamed 
pudding is a delicious dessert when lighter 
foods have preceded it. 


The two illustrations are of these meals 
as an example of badly balanced and prop- 
erly balanced dinners. 
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Your Skin will Respond at once to 
this Simple Treatment 


Use these Harriet Hubbard Ayer Creams overnight 
and you will awake refreshed and lovely 


/ he Harriet Hubbard Ayer night treatment is ex- 


tremely easy and extremely pleasant ; it takes ve 
little time, yet it does wonders for your skin. Each 
one of the three creams used in it performs one 
definite function, and is so perfectly adapted to that 
function that the results are almost immediate. After 
performing the treatment only once, your skin will 
feel soft, rested, yet glowing with life. After a week 
you will see quite a new face when you look in the 
glass ; a skin that looks utterly clean, utterly fresh, 
and fine-grained as the petal of a flower. 


Every night before you go to bed, cleanse your 
face and neck thoroughly with Luxuria. Luxuria 
not only removes all the buried grains of dust and 
grime that soap cannot reach, but enriches the 
natural oil which lubricates the skin and makes it 
satin-soft. After removing the Luxuria and its 
collection of impurities, smooth in the rich trans- 
parent Skin and Tissue Builder which tones the 
muscles and feeds the tissues below the surface. Skin 
and Tissue Builder makes your contours firm and 
clear-cut and also helps the new skin underneath 
to form as smoothly and transparently as a child’s. 
After massaging for some minutes, according to the 
instructions enclosed with each jar, remove the 
Skin and Tissue Builder and spread a light film of 
Beautifying Face Cream all over your face and 
neck. This delicious cream not only whitens the 
skin, but makes it fine and close-grained. When 
you wake in the morning, your face will be clear 
and smooth and fresh, without a trace of greasiness. 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer preparations are obtainable throughout Canada 


Write for the fascinating little book—“All for Beauty.”’ In it is a complete list 

of all Harriet Hubbard Ayer preparations and instructions for their proper 

use. A copy will gladly be sent to you. Address Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
323 East 54th Street, New York, 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 


INCORPORATED 


LONDON PARIS 


NEW YORK 
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It takes 
3 oils to 
make 


=mn:-One 


This great household oil owes its unusual 
properties to its animal, mineral and veg- 
ctable constituents. By combining high 
quality oils obtained from such sources, 
3-in-One becomes different and better. 

All household mechanisms, from sewing machines 
to baby carriages; from locks to clocks, operate 
smoother, with less wear and less noise, when fre- 
quently oiled with 3-in-One. 

Penetrates tightest bearings instantly. Dissolves 
and works out old gummy grease, grit and dirt. 
Stays put. Oils perfectly. 

Let the blended oils in 3-in-One keep your house- 
hold running smoothly. 

Sold everywhere by good grocery, drug, hardware, 


notion, department and general stores. T i 
Handy Oil Cans and three size bottles. Pa 


Three-In-One Oil Co., 130 William St., New York 
Canadian Factory at Montreai 





Free Sample 


Also illustrated Diction- 
ary of Uses. Both will be 
sent on your postal re- 
quest... Write today. 


For Campers & Travellers 


Most camps require marking of 
Personal belongings. Travellers 
aiso know the wisdom of easy 
‘Identification. CASH’S NAMES 
are the neatest, safest, most 
economical means of marking 
? clothing and linen. 

yA They are permanent, | 
A easy to apply and 
identify the owner as 
well as his clothes. 
TRIAL OFFER: Send 
10c. for one dezen of your own 
first name woven in fast thread 
on fine cambric tape. Order from 

your dealer or write 


&J. Cash Inc. 


150 Grier St.. 
Belleville, Ont. 


HAVE YOU THE URCE TO 


WRITE 
STORIES? 


Learn the Methods >f 
Successful Writers 
Under the Personal Direction of 


ARCHIE P. McKISHNIE 
Famous Canadian Author 
Contin your natural story writing 
abilities. Learn the fundamental, basic 
principles of successful story writing, 
through the expert instruction of Arch 
P. McKishnie. This outstanding author 
and teacher will give ge a qualifying 
test of your ability. It is Free. S-1 
Write for it Today. 

Dept. 40, Shaw Schools Ltd., Toronto 5 


|WRITE TO-DAY FOR Tae 
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Showering the Bride 


Continued from page 54 


keeping the bowl at the edge of the stove or 
in some other warm place, and stir after 
each addition of the butter until there is a 
smooth mixture. Add the coffee extract and 
the flavorings. Put a layer of the mocha 
cream in a mold; next, a layer of lady fingers 
split in halves; sprinkle lightly with chopped 
almonds and continue, alternating the 
layers, having lady fingers on top. Place in 
the refrigerator and let stand overnight. 
When ready to serve, turn out and sprinkle 
with chopped nuts. 





Layer Loaf Sandwich 
| Trim off all crusts of a tender, fine-tex- 
tured loaf of bread. Slice it in four layers 
| lengthwise with a very sharp knife. Spread 
the bottom layer with creamed butter com- 
| bined with chopped dates and apricots which 
have been drained thoroughly. Spread 
second layer on both sides with butter and 
| place on top of first layer. Cover this slice 
with cream cheese and chopped stuffed 
olives. Spread third layer with butter on 
both sides and place on top of second. On 
this slice place lettuce well dressed with 
mayonnaise and a mixture of finely cut pine- 
apple, celery and club cheese. Spread the 
fourth layer on one side only and put but- 
tered side down on top of third. Soften two 
cream cheeses with cream which has been 
whipped. Press the loaf firmly together and 
set it on a paper doily on an attractive 
platter. Cover on all sides and top with the 
cream cheese, giving the appearance of an 
iced loaf cake. Sprinkle plentifully with 
chopped pecans and place in the icebox until 


needed. Send to the table garnished with 


radishes cut like roses and sprigs of mint. | 


Serve in generous slices on pretty plates. 
Assorted Sandwiches 


Jardiniére—Cut cylinders of fine, smooth 
bread one inch and a half high by one inch 
and a quarter across. With a sharp knife 
hollow out the inside to resemble a tiny 
jardiniére. Fill with cream cheese combined 
with chopped fruits such as cherries, pine- 
apple, nuts. Other moist fillings are also 
good. A sprig of parsley should be inserted 
at the top to represent a growing plant. 

Sliced Rolled Sandwiches—Cut a very thin 
slice lengthwise from a loaf of bread, remov- 
ing all crusts. Cut in half crosswise. Lay 
this slice at once on a damp tea towel. 
Spread first with creamed butter and then 
spread with any favorite filling. Start at 
one end and roll at once, tightly pressing 
together as you roll. Wrap tightly in damp 
towel and place in the refrigerator. When 
ready for use, slice neatly with a sharp 
knife, and serve on an attractive plate. 

Cucumber Sandwiches—Cut rounds of 
bread the same size as a slice of cucumber. 
Place a thin slice of cucumber on one round 
that is spread with butter, then cover with 
mayonnaise. Top with another round of 
bread. 

Ribbon Sandwiches—These are made by 
rolling thin slices of crustless bread which 
have been spread with a paste of asparagus 
well blended with mayonnaise. Tie with 
small pink ribbons. 
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Directions for making doll’s furniture 
cut-out on pages 14-15 


| To make the suite of doll’s bedroom 
furniture shown on pages 14 and 15, first 
paste the two pages complete on very thin 
cardboard or heavy paper. Then cut around 

| the various pieces of furniture and fold to 
shape. All white tabs at the side of legs, 

| etc., should be pasted. 

The Vanity Dresser—Fold dresser as di- 
rected. Cut in both side mirrors on dotted 
line and bend slightly forward to dotted line 

| on dresser. Paste small articles on letters 
indicated, bending base of the vase, etc., 
forward. Lap “F’”’ over “‘F” and paste. 

Chiffonier—Fold chiffonier as directed. 


Paste mirror on back ‘‘A”’. 
articles on letters indicated. Bend bases on 
vase and picture forward. 


Bed—Fold the ends of the bed down 
middle line. Paste both sides together. 
Fold the bed as directed and paste “A” on 
“A” and “‘B” on “B”. Fold down ruffles on 
the pillow. Lay over bed, covering “C”’. 
Slant up end ot pillow near head of bed and 
paste ruffles to the side ruffles on the bed. 


Chair—Fold chair and cushion as directed. 


Lay the cushion in the chair. Do not paste. | 


Paste back legs on back of chair. 
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The Home Bureau 


Continued from page 26 


in dark blue. This I should have faced and 
hung with tie-backs according to the accom- 
panying sketch, with green the same shade 
as the paper. Undercurtains, heavy large 
For the Chesterfield and the 
“old armchair’ I should get slip-covers in 
bright chintz with rather a large pattern, 
taking in green, blue and some warm color, 
possibly rose. Paint the wicker chair a 
dark blue and cushion it with either a chintz 
or a green cushion. 

As to arrangement, I am afraid I can 
answer only this one question according to 


our present rules. After the room is success- 


fully redecorated, perhaps you would care 
to write me again with that one question 
more, showing the present plan. 


A Fruit Cellar 
I hardly know if a fruit cellar equip- 


ment comes under the head of interior 


panying sketch tell the story. 
crocks and apple barrel are placed on stands 
to prevent 
collecting of dust and dirt. 


decorating; anyway, the contents ultimately 
decorate interiors. , 

I am expecting this spring to “‘do over” 
my basement and wish to move my fruit 
cellar to another smaller and cooler room. 
It is a room about ten by fourteen feet with 
a west window. I want to build shelves 
for fruit and pickles, and think with solid 
doors in front it would be most satisfactory. 
I also want small bins for vegetables, as 
in this day one buys small quantities of 
fresh vegetables all winter, bags of potatoes, 
barrel of apples, and a place for several 


crocks of packed eggs. 


"THE best way to answer this enquiry 


is pictorially, so I shall let the accom- 
Note that 


in-seepage of moisture and 


Paste small | 





| 
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WINX in 


CAKE FORM 


in an adorable Silvery Compact 


Now Winx comes in convenient cake 
form—in a new and charming sily ery 
compact with mirrorand brush. Cake 
W inx is utterly different fromanything 
you might have tried before—ditlerent 
it's a soft cake, 
? 


because it is not hard 
almost creamy. W hat does that mean 
Simply this: Cake Winx never makes 
your lashes brittle. It 's like a drop of 
dark dew 


] rs a: . 
smooth and silky . Vinx gives an entic- 


always the lashes stay 


ing soft shadow to your eyes,a shadow 
that accents all the beauty, all the 
sparkle ..» Lhe effect is wholly natural 
—equally smart in day light or at ni sht. 


Also: Liquid Winx 
and tearproof. 8 


WIN 


For Lovely 


ASTHMA 


For 50 years Vapo-Cresolene has 
been relieving and preventing attacks 
of bronchial asthma, permitting rest- 
ful sleep. Let its antiseptic vapours 
end the terrors of your attacks and 
bring comtort to you. 


waterproot 


oJ 





Send for booklet A28 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
Leeming Miles Bldg. 
MONTREAL, Que. 








Don’t be an 


EX-BLONDE 


“r yow much lighter your hair used tobe.” What 

a pity to hear this from old friends. You 
won't teen use Blondex. This special shampoo, 
for blondes only, prevents darkening—gradually 
restores natural, radiant beauty to dull, faded 
blonde hair. Not a dye. No injurious chemicals. 
Good for scalp. Follow the advice of a million 
delighted users. At all standard drug and de- 
partment stores. Try Blondex today. 
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The P romise of Beauty 


“To be beautiful 


as well as 


we need backbone 


wish bo ne e 


by Mab 


HERE are many people who started 
| out in life without any particular claim 
to good looks, but who have advanced 
to the beauty class by dint of accentuating 
their best points and improving or camou- 
flaging their weak ones. Take, for instance, 
the case of Greta Garbo, the film favorite. 
A lady who hails from Hollywood tells me 
that she saw her years ago when she first 
arrived in America. In those early days 
Miss Garbo did not know how to dress, was 
awkward in her movements and had none 
of the charm of face and grace of body that 
enchant her audiences today. She had, 
however, an alert mind and a belief in her 
possibilities both mental and physical, and 
by dint of concentration and hard work this 
belief has been amply justified. She sought 
the advice of experts and learned that she 
needed clothes that suited the long lines of 
her body; that her stringy, lifeless hair 
could be nourished and brushed until it 
made a glowing frame for her face; and that 
intelligent make-up could do marvels for 
her skin and eyes. I really should close this 
dissertation on the fair Greta with the well- 
known advertising finish: ‘‘You too can be 
beautiful if you 
will . re 
The surprising point 
of it is that it is true— 
you can! But to achieve 
success in such matters 


means that intelligence “é 


must be allied to desire, 
and that one must never 
grow weary in well- 
doing and must pursue 
without fainting. 

I get so many letters 
from women who are 
discouraged with their 
appearance and with life 
in general, that the story 
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One Problem Please ! 


> upon the spots that can 


Mab ts delighted to help you with 
your beauty problems, but asks 
that you limg your difficulties to 
one in each leiter. Be sure to send 
astamped addressed envelope and 
enclose ten cents if you require the 
leaflets on massage and exercise. 


| he Re ef a a 


of this girl who in the face of great odds was | 


able to transmute plainness into distinction, 
is most inspiring. As my friend from 
Hollywood says, ‘‘she had backbone as well 
as a wishbone.”” Hundreds of women write 








to say that they are too fat or too thin, | 


that their skin is oily or blotched, or that 
their hair has lost its glint and life. One 
letter reads: 
weigh nearly 200 pounds. My skin is red 
and rough and my hair is getting very thin. 
Please tell me how I can improve my 
appearance. I do not care to diet. Do you 
think that it is just that I am growing older 
and must expect these things?” This lady 
evidently believes in miracles. You will 
notice that she says, “‘I do not care to diet.” 
She will probably go merrily on indulging 
her appetite for starches and sweets and 
growing in stature. She is worried about her 
appearance, but will sacrifice nothing to 
improve it. 


Unless the body is kept lithe and slim and | * 
supple, it is impossible to wear the new | 


clothes satisfactorily because they reveal the 
excess baggage on waist and abdomen and 
thighs. This is doubtless responsible for the 
unusual interest in diet 
and exercise and posture. 
There is a mean quality 
about the extra fat that 
some of us acquire with 
the years. It perches 


least afford to harbor it. 
Our bodies, like our 
minds, have to be 
trained in the way that 
they should go if they 
are to give us the best 


to us. 
There are really only 
{Continued on page 61} 


“Although I am only 39, I | 





service and be a credit | 


FA ao | 

; 
HEE 
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on Your Dressing Table 


In Keystone Toiletries you have Paris on 
your dressing table. Their slim grace and 
shell-like elegance radiate the true spirit of 
Fashion's capital. Years cannot dim their 
brilliant beauty because Keystone quality 
is as enduring as its style is perpetual. Ex- 
quisite pearl, in Natural, Rose, Green and 
Blue shades for women (Cleopatra design 
illustrated)—smart military brush sets i 
men. Featured at your jewellery, drug, 
leather-goods and department store. 


Stevens-Hepner Co. LimitTep 
Port Excin, Ontario 


Makers of the famous Keystone Hutax Toothbrushes, 


KEWS 


V acation-Land c Calling 


You are looking forward to vacation time and wondering just how 
you are going to finance a trip to your favorite lake this summer. It 
seems a perplexing question perhaps, but listen, here’s a tip that may 
be an answer. 

Get in touch at once with our Local Representative’s Department and 
ask for information as to how you can augment your present income 
for the next two months. 





You will be agreeably surprised at the ease with which you can make this vacation 
money, without any capital or outlay on your part—just your spare time. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 


143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 





Don’t Be Discouraged 
By a Pimply Skin 


It is so easy to get rid of these miser- 
able little blemishes, also blackheads, 
roughness, etc., through the daily use 


of Resinol Soap and Ointment. Spread 
on a little of the ointment at night. Wash 
off with the soap in the morning. Do 
this once a day and note the improvement 
in a week, Then Resinol Soap daily to 
keep the skin clear and smooth. 


Resinol 


FREE sample of each on 
request. Resinol, Dept. 
11-E, Baltimore, Md. 


————— 
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And Now [ 


80,000 


Combined Circulation 


Commencing with the April issues, MacLean’s Magazine and 
The Chatelaine bring to advertisers the greatest value ever 
offered in the field of magazine advertising in Canada. Through 
them, 280,000 of the best homes throughout the Dominion can 
be reached at a cost of $2.30 a line and a new low milline rate 


of $8.21. MACLEAN'S 


“CANADAS NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Today as always, the leadership of MacLean’s among magazines in Canada is 
unchallenged. More than 160,000 of the “leadership” families from coast to 
coast read it regularly. 

Substantial evidence of its importance as an advertising medium is seen in the 
fact that of the 54 international advertisers with annual appropriations of 
$500,000 or over, who are doing business in Canada, more than 83 per cent are 
already users of space in MacLean’s Magazine. 


(hatelaine 


A Magazine for Canadian Women 


The progress made by The Chatelaine since its inception just two years ago, is 
quite the most remarkable thing of its kind ever witnessed in Canadian journal- 
ism. In that comparatively short interval, it has, from a standing start, attained 
a net paid of 120,000 A. B. C. 


The quality of homes reached by The Chatelaine is reflected by the high type of 
its editorial contents. These consist of housekeeping articles; entertaining in 
the home; beauty hints; fashions; The Chatelaine Pattern Service; The Chate- 
laine Housekeeping Institute and Household Research Bureau: articles of 
national interest to women, and a generous amount of good quality fiction. 


For growth of circulation, for reader interest and for nation-wide influence, 
these magazines stand pre-eminent. Through their combined circulation, they 
provide an effective means by which advertisers may reach throughout Canada 
better than 


Every Fourth Urban Home 
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Spring Tonics Up to Date 


Continued from page 21 


Much of the success of the salad depends 
on the dressing. There are on the market, 
many dressings which give excellent satis- 
faction. But, if the housekeeper wishes to 
make her own dressing, she may choose a 
French dressing, a mayonnaise or boiled 
dressing, Or if she is serving fruit salad 
she may prefer a fruit dressing. A sour 
cream dressing is also a delicious accompani- 
ment for fruit salads and many others. 
In making her choice, she will of course, 
consider the cost, the convenience, the 
preferences of her family and whether or 
not the flavor blends with the ingredients 
used in her salad. 

Individual salads are attractive. If how- 
ever, the salad is to be the main course of 
the meal, many housekeepers prefer to 
arrange it on a platter or in a large bowl. 
It is then served at the table. Indeed, some- 
times, the salad is entirely made there, the 
ingredients having been previously pre- 
pared and conveniently placed for this 
ceremony. 

All of these “spring tonics” can appear 
in any course of the meal at a cost which is 
not unreasonable when we consider their 
dietary value and their appeal to the jaded 
appetite. 

Spinach Soup 
4 Tablespoonfuls of fiour 
2 to 4 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
4 Cupfuls of milk 
lg Teaspoonful of salt 
Pepper 
1 Cupful of spinach pulp 


Melt butter, stir in flour and seasonings 
until smooth. Stir in the milk gradually 
and cook, stirring constantly, until it thick- 
ens. Add spinach pulp. Serve hot. 


Cottage Cheese 


2 Quarts of sour milk 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 
Pepper 

3 Tablespoonfuls of cream 


Pour the milk into the top part of a double 
boiler and let stand in hot (not boiling) 
water until it separates into curds and 
whey. Strain through a double cheesecloth 
over a dish. Put the curd into a bowl, mix 
well and add the seasonings and cream. 
Cool and serve on lettuce leaves. 

One and one-half tablespoonfuls of butter 
may be used instead of cream. 


Vegetable Plate Combination 


String beans 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed cabbage 
Green peas 
Buttered beets 
\rrange attractively and serve hot. 


Oven Vegetable Dinner 


Baked potato 

Corn a la Southern 
Baked stuffed onion 
Canned tomatoes 


For corn a la Southern mix two cupfuls 
of milk with two slightly beaten eggs. Add 
one can of corn, two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter and one-half teaspoonful of 
salt. Bake in a moderate oven. 


Black Eyed Susan 
Remove the skin and membrane from 
orange sections. Arrange in a circle on 


lettuce leaves allowing the ends of the 
sections to come together in the centre of 
the plate. Remove the pit from a large 
cooked prune and place in the centre. Serve 
with fruit dressing or French salad dressing. 


Green Salad 


Place crisp lettuce leaves on a platter and 
arrange on this, cooked asparagus, green 
peas, and sliced cucumbers. Garnish with 
cress and strips of green pepper. 


Cottage Cheese Salad 


Plunge tomatoes in boiling water for 
one minute. Peel. Cut to within one-half 
of the stem end, in four or six sections. 
Spread from the top and place a large 
tablespoontul of seasoned cottage cheese 
in the centre. Place on lettuce leaves and 
garnish with parsley and strips of green 
pepper. Serve with salad dressing. 


Green Lettuce Mold 


2 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 

1, Cupful of cold water 

1, Cupful of mild vinegar 

14 Cupful of lemon juice 

2 Cuptuls of boiling water 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 

', Cupful of sugar 

2 Cupfuls of leaf lettuce (finely 
shredded ) 

1¢ Cupful of pimento (finely 
chopped ) 

1 Teaspoonful of onion juice or 
finely chopped onion 


Soak the gelatine in cold water five 
minutes, add vinegar, lemon juice, boiling 
water, onion juice, sugar and salt. Stir 
until dissolved. Strain and cool. Arrange 
the lettuce and pimento in a wet or care- 
fully greased mold. Pour the cooled mixture 
over this and chill. Serve on lettuce leaves 
with salad dressing. 


Marshmallow Apple 


Wash and core the apple. Score by cutting 
through the skin in a circle around the 
centre of the apple. Place in a baking dish 
and fill the centre with sugar and cinnamon 
(one teaspoonful of cinnamon to one cupful 
of sugar). Pour water around the apples 
allowing one-half cupful to six apples. Bake 
in a moderate oven until soft. Remove, 
place a marshmallow in the centre of each 
and return to the oven a few moments until 
the marshmallows melt and become deli- 
cately brown. Serve hot or cold. 


Baked Rhubarb 


4 Cupfuls of rhubarb 
1 Cupful of sugar 


Wash and peel rhubarb. (If tender the 
skin may be left on). Cut in pieces about 
one inch long. Put a layer in the bottom of a 
buttered baking dish, add part of the sugar, 
then more rhubarb and sugar until the 
dish is full. Cover the dish and bake in a 
moderate oven. When cooked, put slices 
o{ bread about three-quarter inch thick, 
over the top and let stand until the bread 
becomes soaked with the juice. Serve with 
whipped cream or place marshmallows on 
the bread and heat for a moment in a hot 
oven until they become softened. 


Once you 


E9 


use Kotex 


you ll want its /asting 
protection .. . always 





Kotex absorbent is now used in 
more than 50% of Canada’s 
leading hospitals. Once you use it, 
you will understand why doctors 
advise this soft, scientifically 
designed pad. 


HAT a comfort to feel the 

safety and security of Kotex 
protection! You'll wonder how you 
ever managed without it. Because 
this protection Jasts. ..through busy 
hours. And it stays soft and com- 
fortable. You will appreciate that. 


This unique comfort is due to the 
Kotex absorbent—Cellucotton (not 
| cotton) absorbent wadding, a cellulose 
| substance which, for sanitary pur- 
| poses, pers the same function as 
the softest cotton, with five times 
| the absorbency, five times the efhi- 
| ciency. 
| Hospitals use Kotex absorbent 


Where the greatest precautions are 
observed, in 50% of the leading 
hospitals of the country, this very 
| same absorbent is a today. It 
replaces thousands of pounds of 
| surgical cotton. Last year, hos- 
| pitals on this continent used 2% 
| million pounds, the equivalent of 
80,000,000 sanitary pads! What a 
tribute to its effectiveness. No 
woman could ask a safer guide in 
choosing sanitary protection. 


Since it is so easy to buy Kotex and 
the price is so low, no woman need 
consider using anything else. Her 
choice is made for her by the medical 











Kotex Company of Canada, Limited, _ 
330 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


You may send 3 samples of Kotex and book, 


KOTEX IS SOFT... 


1. Not a deceptive softness, that 
soon packs into chafing hardness. 
But a delicate, fleecy softness 
that lasts for hours. 


Safe, secure. .. keeps your mind 
at ease, 


Rounded and tapered corners 
—for inconspicuous protection. 
Deodorizes. . .safely, thorough- 
ly, by a special process. 


Disposable, 
stantly, 


completely, _ in- 





profession. Surely if they find Kotex 
absorbent best—even in the mos< 
dangerous operations—it cannot fail 
to be best for constant use. 


There are many ways in which Kotex 

is better: it deodorizes by a special 
rocess; it is shaped to fit; it may 
e worn on either side with the same 

degree of protection: and comfort. 


Best of all, it is so easy to dispose of. 
Try Kotex and test its absolute pro- 
tection for yourself. 


No embarrassment when buying. 
Just say Kotex at any drug, dry ale 
or department store. Regular size 
60c for box of dozen. Super-size, 75c. 
Directions in every package. 


MADE IN CANADA 


KOTEX 


Sanitary Napkins 


Mail coupon now 
for THREE samples of Kotex 
and valuable book on women's 
hygiene ... FREE. 


‘‘Personal Hygiene’, in plain envelope. 





OO nn. cc ENGR me eatasneae a daivass nage 
Two Sizes ORG ae, ics sateen satieaee 
Regular size GOc a dozen and } Cigy on ccceenseee ei cme Te 97: | 





Supersize 75c a dozen 
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FRAGRANT AND _AAFE 
CREAM HAIR REMOVER 


X Bazin famous for 100 years, 
now appears as a delicately 


scented cream that dissolves un- 
wanted hair rapidly, safely and 
without irritation . . . leaving 
the skin soft and smooth. 


This fragrant, harmless Cream 
answers woman's problem of un- 
sightly hair growth in the most 
perfect way .. . and actually 
retards regrowth. Obtainable 
everywhere . . . Quite inexpensive. 


Sole Canadian Distributors 
PALMERS LIMITED, MONTREAL 


B, 
HAIR REMOVER 


THE FORMULA OF DOCTOR XAVIER BAZIN PARIS 
| sR eRSNUMERS ERLE RETA SCENE RISTECOIS 


CREAM MILK IN POWDER FOR™M 


ae . 

“T have taken Kruschen Salts for 7 years, 
and enclose my photo at 50, to ask your opinion 
of my record, I have been married 30 years, 
have 3 sons, 29, 25, 19; also 2 grandsons, 
6 and 20 months. i put down my youthfu 
appearance to Kruschen Salts taken each 
morning. I should never think of starting 
the day without taking them. 

“Tam 5ft. Sin. in height, weight 119 pounds. 
I can assure you my husband is very proud 
of me.” Mrs. A. R. 

Original letter on file for inspection. 

To preserve your youthful charm you must 
preserve your health. Charm and beauty are 
mainly a matter of health, so are vitality and 
vigour. All will be yours if you pin your faith in 
the “little daily dimeful.” Start to-morrow, and 
you will feel years younger before you are many 
days older. 

Kruschen Salts is obtainable at drug and 
department stores in Canada at 75c. a bottle, 
A bottle contains enough to last for 4 or 5 
moaths—good health for half-a-cent a day. 





What Does Your Mirror Say ? 


Continued from page 12 


Contrary to the general belief, a very 
large prominent forehead is a sign of stupid- 
ity, while one that is broad, full, and of 
medium height, shows intelligence. 

If it is medium low, and very full over 
the eyebrows, it indicates intuition and 
artistic perception. 

A rather high, perpendicular forehead, 
well rounded at the temples, shows a marvel- 
lous power of understanding and a great 
love for study. There is marked ability 
for concentrating attention, but the artistic 
sense of the poet, painter, or musician is 
lacking. 

The arched forehead, low but full at the 
temples, with long sweeping eyebrows, 
indicates sweetness and sensitiveness. It 
belongs almost exclusively to women, poets, 
musicians and artists. 

If the eyebones project sharply, there is 
an acute inteliect and a fondness for re- 
search. 

Foreheads with angular or knotty pro- 
tuberances show vigor of mind, activity 
and perseverance. 

A square forehead with broad angular 
temples, and fine, well-defined eyebrows, 
shows circumspection, resolution and con- 
stancy. 

Sometimes a blue vein like a Y is discern- 
ible in an open, smooth, low brow, and it 
shows a poetic, ardent, and sensitive nature. 
When accentuated, there is good appli- 
cation, and concentration of thought. 

When it appears spasmodically, it is 
likely to be caused by a fit of anger. 


The Eyes 
Did you ever notice the great variety 


of shades that are found in the eyes of your 


friends? There are eyes with no color, or 
very little. There are brown eyes, blue 
eyes, grey and green eyes, yellow, black and 
hazel eyes, not omitting combinations of all 
these colors. 

Green eyes indicate deceit and coquetry. 

Blue eyes mean tenderness, a vielding 
nature and a mild temper, but there are 
occasional strong characters among them. 

Brown eyes mark an affectionate dis- 
position. The darker the shade the more 
ardent, sweet, gentle and unselfish is the 
nature. 

Grey eyes, mingled with orange or blue 
in varying tints, show intellectuality in 
poetry and art. 

Black eyes indicate passionate ardor in 
love. 

Clear grey-blue eyes mark cheerfulness 
of disposition, a serene temper, constancy 
and honesty. 

Pale blue steel-colored eyes with a shifting 
motion indicate a deceitful and selfish 
nature. 

Very dark-blue eyes with a violet tint 
show affection, and purity of mind, but 
not much intellect. 

Light-brown or yellow eyes indicate an 
inconstant nature, true to nothing long. 

Blue eyes, inclined to green, betoken a 
passionate, irritable person, but one who 
possesses wisdom and courage. When angry, 
there is a sudden red light in them. 

Combinations of colors always denote 
originality of character. When the eyes 
are of no definite shade, there is a listless, 
feeble disposition, incapable of enterprise, 
cold and selfish. 


To Brighten the Home 


Continued from page 47 


HILDREN always enjoy something 

new, and here is a delightful series of 
patterns that is inexpensive, and yet has 
many applications. A play rug, a nursery 
tablecloth, or crib quilt where “Chicken 
Little,” ‘“‘Henny Penny” and their friends 
are running up to “Foxy Loxy”’ Lids fair for 
a long and cherished life. The farmyard 
folk are to be appliquéd in linen or gingham. 
Wax transfers of them all for embroidery 
and appliqué parts are given in pattern 580 


| at 25 cents. 


‘THs month we are offering a pair of 


chintz-border towels that are so simply 
made that even a ten-year-old could do them 





The morning glory motif is suitable for both 
curtains and bedspread— Number 558. 


nicely. We are having fast color print 
borders hemstitched on to generous sized 
huck towels, with matching appliqué spots 
Japanese lanterns on one and a parasol on 
the other. A bit of black embroidery rapidly 
completes a gift suitable for a bridal shower 
or for your own bathroom. These are num- 
ber 606 at $1.30. The number includes a 
pair of 18 by 30 inch towels as described, 
including floss and appliqués. 


In ordering patterns, write: Handicraft 
Department, The Chatelaine, 143 University 
Avenue, Toronto. 
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The Children’s Hair 
Your child will have love- 
ly, healthy hair if you use 
Evan Williams Shampoos 
regularly. 

Buy “Camomile” for fair 
hair, ‘‘Graduated”’ for 
brown or black hair. 


SA 

{) Imported from England 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Sole Canadian Distributors 


PALMERS LIMITED 
MONTREAL 










WORTHY OF YOUR 
FINEST SILVER 
In many an English 
Home the silverware 

has been cleaned 
exclusively with 
Goddard's Plate 
Powder for nearly a 
hundred years. 


Goddard's» Powder 
for polishing 
Silver 


Sold in boxes: 25 cents. 


AGENTS—F. L. BENEDICT & CO. 
270 Lagauchetiere Street, W., Montreal 





Here's Tyloney 
for Your 


‘Vacation 


No need to worry longer 
about where to get your vaca- 
tion money. We can show 
you how. 


Ambitious young men and 
women everywhere in Canada 
are earning reguiariy as much 
as $100.00 monthly in their 
spare time taking new and 
renewal subscriptions to our 
publications. 


You can do the same in your 
spare time. Let us send you 
the details of this interesting 
and remunerative proposition. 
Write: 


Local Representatives’ Department, 
THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Toronto 2, Ontario 
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The Promise of Beauty | 


Continued from page 57 


two things to bear in mind in this connection 
—the importance of stretching and of pro- 
viding vigorous activity for the torso. 
Stretching the muscles of the abdomen and 
the back will prevent that ageing line known 
as “sway-back.”” And remember, it isn’t 
necessary to be actually thin to look well in 
the new clothes. There must be no flabbi- 
ness, however, and the line from chin to 
foot should be the normal ones which artists 
use to outline the female body. The tummy 
must not arch out into the world and 
proclaim wrong eating habits and bad 
posture. To quote an artist: ‘The human 
figure should not be like a building with a 
rotunda in front, but rather like a running 
brook.” There are exercises that will bring 
one into line and will in addition be of 
valuable intestinal value. They are aimed to 
give one that easy lax feeling in nerves and 
muscles which make for perfect composure 
Best of all, they can be taken lying down, 
and are splendid for taking the kinks out 
after a hard day of reading, typing or 
sewing. 


E ARE learning more about beauty 

every day and the methods of achiev- 
ing it. One of my correspondents writes: 
“It is bewildering to go to the cosmetic 
departments in the shops these days. There 
are so many things offered for beauty that 
it is difficult to know just how to select.” 
If one will take into consideration the fact 
that today the captains of these aids to 
beauty have, as their aim, enhancement for 
all shades and all conditions of skin, it will 
be easier to understand the reason for the 
multiplicity of bottles and boxes that are 
spread in the shops for our delectation. 
After all, if one has fairly normal skin the 
cosmetic requirements are not difficult to 
select. Three creams—cleansing, skin food 
and vanishing, a liquid skin freshener, and 
then whatever make-up you want. There 
are powders today to suit every shade of 
skin and several shades of rouge and lip- 
stick. Very often it is necessary to blend 
two powders to get just the right tone. 
Remember that a wrong shade will spoil the 
effect. Try the powder out very carefully 


Do Wives Give More Than Husbands? 


Continued from page 9 


life. The slowly increasing tale of years 
will bend him gently to the ground, and he 
will fulfill his destiny and boast always in a 
deprecating, gentlemanly fashion, of his 
dahlias, and young Reginald, and even cf 


Stag Politics 


Continued from page 11 


friendships and with being a firm backer of 
the policies of her brilliant husband, Sir 
Oswald Moseley. Indeed, these two repre- 
sent one of the interesting ‘“‘family’”’ groups 
in the British House which now include ex- 
premier Baldwin and his son, Lloyd George 
and his daughter, Premier MacDonald 
and his son. 

Of Miss Jennie Lee, M.P., for N. W. 
Lanark, in which at a by-election just 
before the defeat of the Baldwin govern- 
ment she defeated the long entrenched 
Unionist, Lord Scone, it is said that she is 
one of the most gingery of the ginger group 
in the left wing of the Labor party, but no 
one has accused her of ineffectiveness or 
lack of political ability. 

Taken all in all. these British M.P.’s are 
an impressive body with a great many 


before buying with the aid of a magnifying 
mirror. These glasses are obtainable in 
purse size. I think the best effects can be 
obtained with the powders which are fine 
in quality and light in weight. 

There is quite an art in putting powder 
on. It should be stroked on lightly with the 
grain of the skin not missing a single spot 
and then smoothed off with another puff, 
and the skin should always be protected 
first with an astringent cream or a vanishing 
cream. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the first essential of beauty is super- 
cleanliness. 

Too many women think that they have 
done all that they can for themselves when 
they dab on a bit of powder which is 
possibly not at all the right tone for their 
skin. Yet it is what is done to the face that 
decides whether a woman will give an| 
impression of beauty or of plainness. | 

Rouge is the fairy godmother of make-up. | 
If it is cleverly placed it can make a dull | 
face vivid, it can shorten, lengthen, or other- 
wise give a helping hand to the face in need 
For the broad face that would like to be 
narrower the color should be placed fairly 
near the nose. The long thin face which 
needs widening requires the rouge placed 
far out on the cheeks and softly blended in 
across the cheek bones. A dash of color on 
the chin shortens the face, and the least bit 
on the lobes of the ears adds a brightening 
effect. 

Take a little time off some day, and trv 
your luck with rouge. Here a little and 
there a little, until you find what your face 
seems to want and need. You will then feel 
more sure of your requirements and be more 
adept in obtaining effects. 

Next month I shall tell you of an inter- 
view which I expect to have in a few days 
with an actress who, although no longer 
young, gives an impression of youth and ot 
beauty. She has promised to tell me how she 
is able to trick Father Time and present a 
supple body and an unwrinkled face to the 
world. 

Meanwhile, take every step toward love- 
liness you can, and never be defeated. 


Mrs. Smith, for it is his way to stick up 
for his own. 

But don’t let Mrs. Smith delude herself. 
Mr. Smith gave more than she did, and 
she got more out of marriage than Mr. 
Smith. 


talents and accomplishments to their credit, 
but neither their standardsnor their types, 
are unattainable in this country. What 
does seem unattainable, is their point of 
view about politics and public life. The 
average Canadian woman still loiters about 
the domestic hearth, still hankers after 
social prominence more than public service, 
and still fails either to understand politics 
or to grasp their fundamental importance, 
as a means to ends. We have plenty of able, 
talented women who could be sent to 
governing bodies. What we lack is experi- 
ence in practical politics, courageous leaders, 
and the will to take direct action. When, 
with the requisite knowledge, we have 
attained these, we shall have arrived in 
politics and public bodies to stay. But the 
day is not yet. 
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( Ww daughter’s frocks 
 s/) with embroidery 


HIs dress with thedelicatespray 

designisassturdy and practical 
asadenim overall when worked in 
any oneof the 125 exquisite shades 
of Clark’s “Anchor” Stranded Cot- 
ton—smoothly silky, lustrous 
thread, absolutely fast-to-wear and 
washing — preserving - indefinitely 
its glossy finish and delicate tints... 
Here’s the way to lend character 
and charm to the simplest, most 
practical of children’s frocks— re- 
secre at considerable money 
saving the exclusive simplicity 
which suggests expensive specialty 
shops. McCall Pattern No. 4850. 


Clark’s “Anchor” Threads meet every embroid- 
ery need. Pearl Cotton, 40 shades, 50 and 75 yd. 
balls, 15¢ per ball. Stranded Cotton, 8 metre, 
pull-out skeins, 6 strands, 125 shades, 
a 3 skeins for 10c; Strandsheen,4)4 yd. 

y) skeins, pull-out feature, 4 strands, arti- 
ficial silk, 60shades, 3 skeins for 10¢. 


For every needle-work require. 
ment, look for the famous names 


Ue of Coats and Clark. a 
CLARK'S 
for Cmbrordery “in 


MADE IN CANADA 
by Tae Canapian Spoor Cotton Co., MonTREAL, makers of COATS’ and CLARK’S Spoor Cotron 
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Why don’t YOU try them— 


20,000,000 women in Canada and the United States chose Kirsch Drapery 
Hardware for the foundation of attractive window decoration—and YOU will 
like these Artistic Stippletone flat extension rods too. 

Strong enough to support the heaviest velour without sagging or bending, 
yet light in weight, easily adjusted and simple to attach. Protect yourself by 
seeing that the trade mark “Kirsch” is stamped on your rods—this is your 
guarantee. For more elaborate Window Treatments—Kirsch—offers Ornamental 
Hardware in Ornate Atavio and Dignified Wrought Iron—also—Draw Cord 
Equipment with invisible cords. ‘ 

Let us send you our booklet describing many new ways of draping your 
windows and telling the type of rod that is particularly suited to the different 
tvpes of windows and materials. 


| 
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cr KIRSCH MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
Woodstock, Ontario 
You may send me the new Kirsch book 
without charge. 
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BOYS! —HERE’S YOUR.CHANCE 


addition to your income. 


spare time 
visiting your friends may mean all the difference 


Chowders 


—are ever so 
much richer, 
tastier,made with 
this doubly-rich 
UNSWEETENED 


Aen eee eeee renee eeeneneeseseneeeeenes 


140 St. Paul Street W., 

Montreal, 

a. cT 
+ 


LITTLE PLANNING in advance from season 
to serson will enzhle you to earn a splendid 


each day employed in telephoning 


few minutes of your 


and 


between disappointment ami pleasure when you 


come to purchase your new outfit. You will 


this 
net 


plan very interesting, ani one which 


Write the Local Representatives’ Department 


The CHATELAINE, 
153 University Ave., Toronto 


find 
will 


interfere with your home duties and pleasures. 





RIGLEYS 


Alertness scores everywhere. 


Wrigley’s creates pep and en- 
ergy and keeps you alert. 


A 5¥# package may save you 
from going to sleep at the wheel 








Designing the Room for the 
Youngest Modern 


Continued from page 22 


born of old memories of having to scrawl on 
miserable slates or trying to put imperish- 
able pictures on a rickety folding black- 
board. Whatever its origin theidea is simply 
this. The walls will be painted with a 
waterproof paint, a light yellow or blue, and 
the child will be allowed, nay encouraged to 
put his own decoration on them. 


AFTER all, the nursery is the child’s 
world. Within the walls of that room 
he learns obedience, discipline, and the care 
of property. Every day he should learn a 
new lesson in self-reliance. Whether your 
child is heir to millions or whether his only 
legacy is good health, he should be taught as 
early as possible to hang up his own clothes 
in the cupboard and to keep his toys and 
books in order. And if the facilities are 
handy and attractive, the problem is very 
nearly eliminated. A strip of strong molding 
should be placed around the clothes cup- 
board within easy reach of the child. Screw 
into it seven or eight clothes pegs. Give him 
his own hangers, painted to match your 
color scheme, and it will be only a matter 
of a few days before he has come to regard 
the decent care of his clothes as a pleasant 
duty. 

As a material for curtains, crib spread 
and upholstered pieces, there is no wiser 
choice than the new soft, supple and always 
practical waterproof fabrics, which may be 
washed off, instead of laundered. They 
come in any number of lovely colors, many 
of them in chintz designs, with roses and 
misty stripes, and others in plain bright 
colors. What an improvement over the 
frilled organdie and dotted muslins that 
were always on their way to the washtub! 
Perhaps at the window, which should be 
kept clear for long starings-out at the big 
world, we might indulge our passion for 
voiles or muslins, which should be treated in 
the simplest possible manner, but on no 
account will the modern nursery suffer a 
tremulous frill on the dayspread or the 
occasional cushion. Twentieth Century 
mothers have found substitutes that are 
just as beautiful and ten times as con- 
venient. 

The low table, if it is wood, should be 
equipped with oilcloth mats for mealtime. 


If it is metal, it will need only some bright 
china to make it attractive. 
chairs may have cushions to match the bed- 
spread, and these, with perhaps a diminutive 


The little | 


Windsor chair or cushioned wicker chair | 


and a bright leather cushion, will complete 
the furnishings of the room. 

Does it sound bare? 
must remember that this is merely the 


Perhaps, but we | 


background for great happenings, for dash- | 
ing about on wheeled steeds, for playing | 


ball, for the entertainment of a regiment of 


dolls, and for the building up of enormous | 


blockhouses. There must be space for all 


these important undertakings, so that the | 


child is not forever knocking into hard, 
immovable furniture. The best interior 
decorators state that every living room 
should have enough open space for four 
persons to stand and chat comfortably to- 
gether. Surely the same desire for comfort 
and spaciousness should be the major con- 
sideration in the playroom. 


Suggested Color Schemes 


Sunny South Room—Light blue walls, 
woodwork same; floor covered with cherry- 
colored linoleum and blue washable mats; 
blue- and white-checked voile or dimity at 
windows; blue oilcloth spread, bound with 
cherry-colored tape; furniture, ivory; cush- 
ions, and table mats, blue oilcloth with 
cherry bindings. 

East Room—Buttercup yellow. walls, 
woodwork same; floor covered with black 
and white diamond pattern linoleum, and 
scatter rugs of leaf green; curtains, yellow 
voile with green ribbon tie-backs; furniture 
green; cushions and upholstery, yellow. 

West Room—A rosy pink and white room 
like a candy stick. Walls pink, woodwork 
ivory; floor covered with linoleum, painted 
rose-colored; pink and white striped 
curtains of waterproof fabric, tied with 
rose-cherry ties; ivory furniture; striped 
fabric for upholstery and mats. 

North Room—To be avoided if possible, 
but if imperative, try this. Walls, lemon 
yellow; floor covering, deeper yellow, but 
not buff or tan; curtains, yellow voile 
dotted with scarlet, and tied back with 
scarlet; yellow furniture; upholstery, spread, 
mats. yellow and red-checked material. 
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How to Obtain 
Vogue 
Patterns 


Vogue Patterns may now be 
obtained in all of the leading 
Canadian cities. They may be 
purchased in the shops listed 
below, where one may secure 
expert fashion advice about 
personal clothes problems, and 
see the colored sketches of all 
the new models. 


How to Order by Mail. Vogue 
patterns may be ordered by 
mail from any of the distribu- 
tors listed below, or from 
Vogue Pattern Service, 70 
Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 


In Ordering, state the full pat- 
tern number of the pattern you 
select. When ordering skirts 
give both the waist and hip 
measure; when ordering 
misses’ or children’s designs 
state age. 


How to Send Money. No pro- 
vision is made for charge ac- 
counts or C, D. delivery. 
When ordering, please enclose 
cheque, money order or stamps. 
Remittances should be made 
out to the store or office from 
which you order. 


List of Distributors 


ALBERTA 
Calgary 
Hudson's Bay Company. 
Edmonton 


Hudson's Bay Company. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver 
Hudson's Bay Company. 
Victoria 
Hudson's Bay Company, 


ONTARIO 
Galt 
W. W. Wilkinson, Ltd. 
Hamilton 
Finch Brothers, Ltd., 
West 
The T, Eaton Company, Ltd. 
London 
Smallman & Ingram, Ltd., 149-157 
Dundas Street 
Ottawa 
Murphy-Gamble, Ltd., 
St. Catharines 
McLaren & Company, Ltd., 17 St. 
Paul Street 
Toronto 
The Robert Simpson Company, Ltd. 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 


MANITOBA 


29 King St. 


Sparks St. 


Winnipeg 
Hudson's Bay Company. 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Moncton 
J.-D. Creaghan Company, Ltd. 
Saint John 


Manchester, Robertson, 
Ltd,, 27 King Street. 


QUEBEC 


Allison, 


Montreal 
Henry Morgan & Company, Limited. 
The Robert Simpson Montreal Ltd. 
The T, Eaton Company, Ltd. 

Quebec 
Myrand & Pouliot, Limitée, 

St. Joseph Street. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Saskatoon 
Hudson's Bay Company. 


205-215 














Vogue Patterns are obtainable in 
Great Britain at the offices of Vogue, 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, W.C. 2; at 
Harrod’s and Shoolbred’s, and at 
thirty agencies in the Provinces, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, On the Continent, 
Vogue Patterns are for sale in most 
of the large cities. A list of these 
Agencies may be found in the Euro- 
pean edition of the Vogue Pattern 
Book, for sale at the principal kiosks 
and bookstalls. 
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O you know that three out of every four 

people listed in ‘‘Who’s Who” are uni- 
versity graduates—that in almost every field, 
college-trained men are capturing the lion’s 
share of success? 


You have doubtless planned to give your boy or girl 
the priceless advantage of a university education—but 
is your plan proof against death and unexpected loss 
of income? If not, decide NOW to take out a 
Great-West Educational Policy—a policy that assures 
increased earnings, greater happiness, and ultimate 


success for your child. 


THE GREAT~WEST 


EDUCATIONAL 
POLICY 


is the surest and most economical means of ensuring a successful 
career for your son or daughter. Example: You deposit a certain 
sum each year with the mpany. When the time comes, the 
money is available for a complete university course. If, mean- 
while, you die or become disabled (as defined in the poy) the 


Company will pay all the remaining premiums. If your ch 
before age eleven, the money will be returned to you with 5 


compound interest. Should he die after age eleven, the full amount 
of the policy—plus substantial profits—will be paid to you as 


mary insurance. 


You can have ; 


SUNSHINE 


Every day with a 


BRANSUN HEALTH LAMP 


Take your SUN-BATH daily 


Winter or summer the 
BranSun Ultra - Violet 
Health Lamp brings heal- 
ing, soothing, invigorat- 
ing sunshine into hundreds 
of Canadian homes. 


Endorsed for children and 
adults by physicians and 
hospitals. Retarded growth 
in children and muscular 
and nervous diseases in 
adults respond almost im- 
mediately. 


Demonstrated and _ sold 
by leading dealers and 
department stores. 


e¢ Manufactured in Canada by 


Chas. A. Branston, Ltd. 
124 Wellington St. West 


ing full information. 
sent free of charge. 


Elgin 1916 





$34.50, $43.50, $75.00, $84.00 
Write for our handsomely illus- 


TORONTO trated booklet, ‘‘Sunshine,” give 
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Creating a National Kitchen 


Continued from page 19 


tub was the type chosen for this room. It 
has the convenient combination faucet 
and we have had made a sliding drain board 
which can be pushed back when the laundry 


| tub is in use. The cupboards which enclose 


this sink are well ventilated, and provide 
storage space for garbage can and other 
utensils. The doors come only within four 
inches of the floor, and this allows room for 


| the feet as one stands at the sink and ensures 


comfortable working posture. The ironing 
board is kept in a built-in cabinet which has 
room also for the iron and for a broom. 
Electric outlets at various heights in the 
walls provide for the testing later of large 
pieces of laundry equipment such as washers 
and ironers. 

This kitchen has been equipped with a 
gas and a coal-oil range. These, with the 
electric stove in the other kitchen, give 
opportunity to cook with the three fuels 
used by many housekeepers. A _ kitchen 
cabinet and an adjacent refrigerator will 
make a working centre for the preparation 
of food in this kitchen. 

Of course, there is no one ideal kitchen. 
The housekeeper in planning a new, or 
remodelling an old one, must keep in mind 
the size of her family and the work which 
will be carried on there. This workshop of 
the house is used chiefly for the work neces- 
sary in preparing and serving meals, but in 
some cases it must provide accommodation 
for other activities; often in the farm home 
the making of butter is undertaken there. 

Proper lighting at all hours and in all 
weathers is a feature necessary to the com- 
fortable kitchen. We are fortunate in 
having large windows assuring plenty of 
daylight, and the wall space under two 
of these has provided excellent location 
for the sinks. Well placed luminaires give 
adequate and satisfactory illumination when 


artificial light is necessary. Good ventilation 
is another essential. This was achieved by 
an up-to-date and efficient ventilator placed 
in the centre at the top of one of the win- 
dows. An electric fan also aids in keeping 
the air in motion and prevents persistent 
odors ot cooking. 

Floor coverings and wall finishings have 
a bearing on the health and comfort of the 
worker, and the effect of color in creating 
a pleasant working centre should not be 
underestimated. A heavy linoleum is found 
intensely practical, and washable walls 
finished in a cool green, with soft yellow 
curtains at the windows, create a pleasing 
and harmonious effect. The wise use of 
color in tle kitchen is a relief from the grey 
drabness which was the order of the day 
in the kitchens of a few years ago. Today, 
the efficient kitchen is planned for the 
simplification and good routing of kitchen 
work and it is also attractive. Manufac- 
turers provide equipment which is not only 
utilitarian but is beautiful in line and color. 
The housekeeper can secure styles and 
finishes to suit her individual taste. 

The Institute kitchens are planned with 
these points in mind and for the purpose 
for which they are intended—the study of 
food and household appliances, of labor 
and time-saving methods—and we feel 
that we have arrived at the compact con- 
venience so appealing to the modern house- 
keeper. Provision is made for the testing 
of other equipment. Conveniently placed 
gas and electric outlets allow for a practical 
working arrangement as these appliances 
are received. The illustrations will help 
you to visualize our kitchens; later we shall 
show you photographs. Better still, won't 
you come in to see them if you are in Toronto 
and have a little time for a visit and the 
discussion of a problem of kitchen planning? 


% 
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Continued from page 8 


| not ask Father Fiset to publish the banns? 
Then nothing can stop us. We shall be 


together always.” 
His eyes worshipped her. “You have a 


| bigger heart than I have, Nanette. To- 


morrow after you have gone, I shall work 
again on the house. Like magic, it will be 
ready.” 

“But it is this evening that I am going.” 

“You are not staying the night again?” 

“No.” Her whisper was only a breath 
above the swish of the sea. 

“You feel you cannot trust me? Not that; 
you must not feel that.” 

“No, no! It is not you. It is not me. 
Something makes me afraid, here in my 
heart.” Then after a pause she added, “‘I 
want to be good.” 

“I know,” he sighed. “I know. I shall 
ask Father Fiset to publish the banns. If 
we have only a bare house it can shelter our 
heads from the rain, and the sea and the 
earth will always have food for our mouths.” 


\ \ JITH renewed vigor Raoul now turned 

to the work on the new home. At 
evening after the long arduous hours out of 
doors, the light of his candle could be seen 
moving from room to room, and the sound 
of his hammer, sharp and far-reaching, ran 
out into the quiet hush of the night. 

Up the coast in their little village 
Nanette and Marie also worked with a 
feverish hurry. The new mats and pillows 
were soon finished, and whenever an odd 
moment of leisure came, the old woman 
would sit in a sunny window and pick over 
and card te wool for the winter’s u sing. 

“To think that these old hands can still 


be of help,” she laughed. “I am good for 
something yet. I go here and there. Word 
comes, ‘Aunt Marie, we shall want you to 
help when the new baby comes. Aunt 
Marie, come quick! Jeanne has the bad 
cough, and needs watching.’ Always they 
need me. I am glad,” she said wistfully. 
“It is good to be wanted.” 

In three days more Father Fiset would 
publish the banns. Those few weeks would 
slip by like magic, then. Three days more, 
and almost it would be like being married. 

Now Nanette came running home from 
the post-office with the box from the mail- 
order house clutched under her arm. Was it 
possible that in such a little space wedding 
dress and slippers and underthings could all 
be resting together? And such a dress! It 
dropped down at the back, almost to the 
floor, just as the picture showed, but she 
was not to be ashamed, for she would 
explain that that was the way the city girls 
wore them. The slippers were a bit tight, 
maybe, but what could one expect? Besides, 
it took only a few minutes to be married. 
Ah, but then there would be the dancing 
afterward—it would be best, perhaps, to 
bring the old pair of slippers, too. 

Friday came, and now only two days 
remained before the publishing of the banns. 
Two more days. 

On Friday night the sound of the rain on 
the roof awoke the old woman. She crawled 
out of bed to close the window on the side 
toward the sea where the rain was beating. 
There was a little stool resting there against 
the wall that she must climb upon, to reach 

Continued on page 65 
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up to the window. Whether the stool 
slipped as she dragged her uncertain legs up 
on it, or whether in her hurry she stepped 
off it entirely, she could never explain. But 
in the morning Nanette found her sprawled 
there upon the floor, and the stool rolled 
upon its side. She lay as one dead—white 
and silent. 

Nanette lifted her upon the bed. Her 
eyes fluttered open. 

“*T called—you did not hear.”” Once again, 
pain carried her away. 

“I was asleep—-dreaming.”’ 

Henri Broussard drove to the next village 
for the doctor as fast as his new colt could 
take him. It was a long ten miles wandering 
in and around the arms of the sea. But the 
doctor came quickly. His automobile ate 
up the distance as though it were nothing. 

When the doctor came upstairs he looked 
very grave and did strange things to Marie 
that made her cry out, so that the sound of 
it escaped through the windows. 

Her cries were like stabs at Nanette’s 
heart. She wanted to care, to mind about 
the pain, for Marie must be feeling pain to 
make her cry out so. But how could she 
care about Marie when all the time there 
still remained Raoul and herself? 

For Nanette knew as she ran back and 
forth, fetching things for the doctor, and 
watching his fingers move up and down over 
the old woman’s leg that there was some- 
thing very wrong indeed with it. It was a 
new menace threatening their happiness! 

“Hold this—like that—no closer.”” The 
doctor spoke quickly as he passed over to 
her a little soft white cloth that smelled 
with a sickish odor. It made magic for 
Marie, straightened out the lines in her 
puckered mouth and slid her down into a 
sodden sleep, while the doctor’s fingers were 
so busy. 

The doctor stood outside ready to go. 
“You are in for a long siege,”” he whispered 
to Nanette. ‘She has broken her leg, and 
she is an old woman. It has been a great 
shock. Watch her carefully. Keep her 
warm and quiet. Tomorrow I shall put her 
in a cast. I shall come every day for a 
while.”” He hesitated, ‘Don’t worry about 
the money. I can wait for that.” 

He was just starting his automobile when 
Nanette ran out to speak to him once more, 
and as she ran, she pressed her hands 
tightly in upon her breasts. Her eyes showed 
big against her pallor. 

“Doctor, do you understand how it is 
with us? Raoul and me, we are being 
married. Tomorrow Father Fiset will 
publish the banns. My man cannot come 
here to live. He must stay at Petit-Etang 
to tend the nets. Marie was to move on to 
care for her Mathilde when the new baby 
comes. Couldn’t she be moving on now just 
the same?” 

The doctor looked down suddenly at the 
floor of the automobile. He spoke at last, 
with a faltering catch in the words. “She 
cannot move on for weeks and weeks. You 
may as well know the truth. I shall have to 
put a cast on her leg, and she must keep it 
there for many days. Besides, she would be 
no help, only a hindrance to Mathilde now. 
She needs care, good care, herself now. But 
you are young. You have everything ahead 
of you. You can wait for a little while 
longer.” 

As he drove away, Nanette turned about 
fiercely and ran back into the house. A 
sudden, burning, driving hatred for the old 
woman lying upstairs rushed like a fire 
through her. She stumbled up the steps, up 
into the bedroom. 

Ah, the old woman looked like a death’s 
head there upon the pillow. Her mouth 
hung open, and her nose showed pinched 
and thin like a poor chicken. Perhaps 
already she was gone—surely already the 
breath must have left her body. Where was 
that wad of sickish stuff she had held for 
the doctor? 

Nanette bent closer, closer to the chalky 
white face. Numb with terror she stared 
down at the old woman, and as she stood 
staring so, she saw the thin figure upon the 
bed move to life again, and look up into 
her face. 

“I was resting,” Marie explained to her 


weakly. ‘My mind is in a jumble—thinking 
of you and your man. Am I going to hinder 
you?” she asked anxiously. “Will I be held 
here for a long time?” 

“Long enough.” The words seemed to 
jerk themselves out of Nanette’s mouth. 

There was a great pause, while all the 
time the thin worn fingers moved up and 
down over the bedcovers. At last she spoke. 

“You are young. You cannot understand. 
Always you are in a hurry a hurry for 
this . a hurry for that. Now you must 
hurry the poor fellow to get ready for the 
wedding, right in the busy season. It is not 
right. Life is not meant to be so. You 
cannot make things come to you, that way,” 
she finished gently. 

“No!” Nanette burst into a torrent of 
speech. ‘You would have me like you are, 
mild and patient, waiting other people’s 
pleasure. You and your praying, what has 
it brought you? No home, no husband, no 
money. What!” 

“IT have happiness,” the old woman said 
simply. 

“Happiness.” 

“Yes, happiness, here in my heart.” 

She faltered, then began again. “It’s 
hard to put into words, my child.” Her 
dazed mind seemed to be groping for some- 
thing. ‘Now I know how to explain it.” 
She made a motion toward one of the 
windows toward the sea. “Look out there 
and tell me if there is still one of the buoys 
caught on the end of the jetty. It was there 
yesterday.” 

Wondering if the old woman was growing 
silly from the shock, Nanette glanced care- 
lessly out of the window. Sure enough a 
buoy was being slashed back and forth 
there against the timbers with each on- 
coming wave. 

Nanette nodded. ‘There is one. Why?” 
she asked. 

“You are like that buoy,” Marie smiled | 
up at her. 

“Me? Like the buoy?” 

“Yes, all it needs to do is to let go.” 

“Then what?” Nanette asked derisively. | 
“‘Where would that get it—or me either?” 

“Don’t you see, you wouldn’t be fighting 
anything then, you would be just taking 
what comes, no better, no worse than all | 
the rest . . .” her voice trailed off into a 
low murmur. ‘God is like the sea.” 

“God is like the sea? What do you | 
mean?”’ Nanette asked sharply. 

“God is always there under you—if you 
only trust Him—moving you back and 
forth—this way and that. Sometimes fast, 
sometimes slow. He’ll hold you up, but you 
have to move with Him—not against Him.”’ 
She sighed. “It takes a long time—before 
we ever learn that.” 

Nanette leaned over and pulled the bed- 
covers close up around the old woman’s 
shoulders. For just a swift instant her 
young hand rested there warm, tingling, | 
alive. 

“When did . 
she asked at last. 

It seemed as if those old lips could never 
form the words that fluttered behind them, 
so long did they take for the making. 

At last the words came falteringly. 
“When the. . . first baby . . . was taken.” 
She moved her head restlessly as she spoke. 
“IT remember the snow . . how cold it 
seemed to put her there. But when. . . he 
went . . . then I learned . . . I learned 
. . .”” The whisper trailed into silence. 

Nanette slipped away unnoticed. She 
could scarcely feel her way down the stairs 
for the hot tears that ran down her cheeks. | 
She was weeping as she had never wept 
before, in pity for a fellow being. 

The hard lump that had been in her | 
heart melted before her pity. She thought 
of herself and of Raoul, and remembered 
without bitterness that now the banns must 
be put off, because of an old woman upstairs | 
who was no kin of hers, but needed her. 

After a time some urge drove her to look | 
out the window toward the sea. The buoy 
was gone. It was no longer pounding its 
life away against the force of the water. 
She could see it bobbing up and down, a 
great brown spot moving back and forth to 
the drive of the sea. 





. you. . . learn that?” | 
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LL the thrills of the Matterhorn, 


Jungfrau and Mont Blanc await you 
in the Canadian Rockies. The glaciers and 
canyons of Jasper National Park challenge 
exploration — Swiss guides complete the 
Alpine picture, and crowning all is the 
famous Championship Golf Course in 


glorious mountain setting. 


Here days are varied with trail riding, 
motor trips to scenic wonderspots, tennis, 
swims in a warm outdoor pool, and the 
restful informal luxury of Jasper Park 
Lodge with its evening of bridge, music, 
dancing and social contacts with friendly 
folk from all the world. 


RADIO 


Radio is an attractive feature on Cana- 

dian National de luxe trains. Canadian 

National was the first railway in the 
world to provide this facility. 


Full information from any Canadian National Agent 
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ew Taieuies Styles trom L APIS — 
which suggest the soft drapiness of 
eo 
Or little dance ‘ , AN S 
frock, with the new 
cape sleeve, in Crepe \ \ 
Josette—A fabric L I M I T g D 
created by Canadian 
Celanese Limited. “Celanese is the registered trademark in Canada ot 
Canadian Celanese Limited, to designate its brand 
of yarns, fabrics, garments, ete. & 
Below, Left—Piqué, a new 
fabric creation by Canadian 
‘ Celanese Limited, adds chic 
Risht —A lovely three; to this sophisticated spectator | 
ae te Coane Pina’ sports frock inthe new mode. 
with tuck-in blouse of 
Ninette — Fabrics 
created by Canadian Below, Right—The 
Celanese Limited. elted waist and 
moulded hip line are 
cleverly expressed in 
this frock in Crepe 
Veranese, with jacket 
of Crepe Opalika, — 
Fabrics created by 
Canadian Celanese 
Limited. j 


Tow Aptly Fashion is Expressed 


by the summer fabric creations of Canadian Celanese Limited. 
Their savoir-faire betrays the intimacy of our Stylists with the latest 
secrets of fashion. Their soft drapiness declares the skill of our Fabric 
Designers to catch... and express...the spirit of the mode. «As 
modern as the latest thoughts of Paris... as beautiful as only really 


fine fabrics can be... subtle and charming in colour! «In the style-group 


of fabrics by Canadian Celanese Limited are a score of exquisite weaves, : 
for every need...in all the important colours. «lf you are unable to obtain 
from your own store the weave and colour you want, make use of 
the coupon below; Miss June O'Dell will be delighted to assist you. 
CANADIAN CELANESE LIMITED 
LARGEST MAKERS OF STYLE FABRICS IN THE DOMINION 
Jo the BUREAU Of STYLE, Canadian Celanese Limited, Canada Cement Bldg., Montreal 
Please send me samples of your + + + Name 
(] Dress Fabrics ) Lingerie Fabrics 
| Sports Fabrics (J Drapery Fabrics 4 qdposs 
|_| Please send me copies of your Booklets } 


] Please put me in touch with June O'Dell ae 
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liver which is often more easily procured 
than calf’s, may be used. 


Cold Veal Pie 


Cook a knuckle of veal at simmering 
temperature for two hours. Pull the meat 
off the bone, and cut in pieces about one 
inch long. Nearly fill a baking dish with 





What of Your Child? 


Continued from page 28 


interesting and entertaining and we all 
enjoy a good raconteur. I once heard a 
mother say, with a twinkle in her eye, to 
her small boy who had come in with a “big 
one”’—‘“‘Well, you've told me how you 
wanted it to happen, son, and it is a great 
story, but now tell me how it really hap- 
pened.”” He did. Of somewhat the same 
order are lies told to gain attention or 
“show off,” and they too are harmless if 
understood. One lie or many lies do not 
necessarily make a “‘liar.””. The motive and 
not the form of the truth is the crux of the 
situation. 

By far the most fruitful cause of lies is 
fear in some guise—fear of punishment, of 
ridicule, of disapproval. The child is very 
sensitive to the smiles and frowns of those 
dear to him and conducts his truth-telling 
on them as a basis. He will often use a lie 
as a handy means of avoiding unpleasant 
consequences. It is then his defense against 
disapprobation. He will sometimes use it 
through a desire for praise or sympathy. 

When it is a bid for approbation, an 
understanding of what to expect of children 
in general and your child in particular will 
help you to deal with these as they arise, 
whether the course indicated is avoidance of 
punishment or the establishment of a better 
rapport with the child. It is the fear, not 
the lie, which must be dealt with here. 

Later on, with the approach of adoles- 
cence, we get heroic lies which are told with 
a worthy motive—that of loyalty to a 
friend or to a gang. The tendency here is to 
lie to the enemy in defense of the friend, 
and again the motive must be the basis of 
judgment. By this time the child has come 
to recognize the problems involved in truth- 
telling and knows the consequences of 
telling or not telling the truth, though he is 
frequently prevented by a false sense of 
loyalty to others from doing what he knows 
to be right. 

The most difficult of all lies to deal with 
are those which we can style lies of wilful 
invention where the intent to deceive is 
premeditated. They should be checked up 
at once, not by accusations, but by getting 
the facts from the child, or elsewhere if 
necessary, and making him aware that his 
lack of truthfulness is known, being careful 
always to condemn the wrongdoing and not 
the child, and at the same time endeavoring 
to enlarge his understanding and increase 
his appreciation of the truth. 


O MUCH for the lies which children tell. 
Let us now look toward the parents and 
see what they can do to cultivate truthful- 
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meat and pour enough of the broth over it 
to cover the meat. Let this cool and skim 
off the fat. Cover with pastry and bake. 
Cool. Tomato or grape catsup served with 
this adds flavor. 

This is a “two-in-one”’ dish, as the liquid 
which is left may be seasoned and used as 
veal broth. 


ness. By far the most potent factor is 
example. Your children will be just as 
honest as you are. The mother who, to 
avoid an unpleasant scene, tells her child 
she is not going out, and then slips stealth- 
ily away while he is playing upstairs 
cannot expect a truthful child. The parent 
who promises his child a toy, and never 
fulfils his promise cannot expect an honest | 
one. The parent who stays behind the! 
curtains and has the maid tell a visitor she 
is out, can expect no more from her child 
than the standard of truthfulness she herself 
has set up. Children, if they are intelligent, 
create values, size up other people and put 
them in their different niches. We cannot 
expect otherwise. So personal parental | 
example is a powerful incentive to truthful- | 
ness or the reverse. 

In dealing with lies it is necessary to keep | 
the emphasis on the issue involved and not 
get sidetracked on to a lesser one. Often we 
hear the question, ‘““What do you think of 
telling children that, if they own up, they | 
will not be punished?” It always seems to | 
me that where the offense has been com- | 
mitted the child should be taught to bear | 
the responsibility, and a challenge to self- | 
respect is better than an appeal of any other | 
kind. Where damage has been done, one | 
naturally expects to make restitution. The | 
question of punishment other than the 
acceptance of the consequences of the act 
committed does not seem to enter in. 


Teachers in the schools, too, can be 
potent influences on the side of truth or 
falsehood, and are often the means of show- 
ing the child that honesty. is the best or 
worst policy. A few experiences such as 
little orphan Annie in the comic strips had, 
would soon convince a thinking child that 
honesty does not pay. She handed in a 
perfect paper and was practically accused 
by the teacher of copying it verbatim from 
the child who really did the copying, just | 
because that child’s father was wealthy and 
influential. 

In conclusion, we can say that all children 
‘lie’? and all parents and teachers must | 
meet the problem fairly and squarely and | 
with understanding. The lies arise from the 
child’s conflicts with our standards of 
living, and so the word “‘lie’’ should not be 
used in speaking of departures from the 
truth which occur in childhood. Sincerity 
is the thing to stress and the child should, 
like the prisoner at the bar, be held guiltless 
until proved guilty. Falsehcod is a game 
which all children play, but also one which 
they all outgrow under proper supervision. 





Added Fragrance 


N 1780 Walter Baker & Co. started 
making fine chocolate. They’re still 
making it. Year after year Baker’s 
Chocolate has been the outstanding 

La Belle Choco- 3 
laticre — the choice wherever chocolate was used, 
ity since 178. either for home cooking or by makers 


of fine candy. Today Baker’s is still supreme. 





Every generation prefers Baker’s Cocoa because of 
its richer chocolate flavour. That’s why your chil- 
dren love it. And they get richness plus smoothness 
plus easy digestibility in the bargain! 


Today buy a tin of Baker’s Cocoa 
from your grocer. Note the recipe 
given here. Use it. Serve it often. UseBaker’s Premium 


; Chocolat Cook- 
It’s cocoa at its best. ae 








BAKER’S 










Try this New Recipe 


Developed by domestic science experts—tested by cooking schools and 
universities :-— 


For each cup allow 1 heaping teaspoonful Baker's Cocoa, 1 level 
dessertspoonjul sugar, 4% cup water, 44 cup milk, few grains salt. 
Measure cocoa and water into saucepan. Stir over direct heat 
until mixture is smooth. Boil about two minutes and add the 
salt, sugar and milk. Heat until foamy, beat well and serve. 
Vanilla may be added just before serving—or whipped cream 
or marshmallow. 


Note: Cut out this recipe. It is mew and does not yet appear on the 
Baker label. 
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As the 


very first taste... 


you'll know Pebeco Tooth- 
paste is working! Not the 
sweet, meaningless flavor of 
the ordinary dentifrice. But a 
sharp, refreshing tang...dis- 
tinctive, active! Perhaps at 
first you may not like ic-—but 
it definitely assures you that 
it is doing its job—affirms 
your real need of its help. In 
a week you will be grateful 
for the change. While clean- 
ing and whitening the teeth, 
Pebeco actually counteracts 
the destructive mouth acids 
which cause decay. Isn’t this 
extra result alone worth 


your week’s trial? NOW? | 


Distributed in Canada by 


j 
| 
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Appetizing Supper Dishes 


F or the hostess who cares 


by Margaret M. Shaw 


popular in recent years that the hostess 

is continually searching for suggestions 
that will provide a change from the usual. 
Even when the guests are only two or three 
intimate friends, the desire to have every- 
thing appetizing and attractive is upper- 
most in every woman’s mind. Etiquette or 
not, who doesn’t like to be complimented on 
her food? 

It is not many years ago that cranberries 
were associated with Christmas turkey only, 
but now they are on the market for a much 
longer period, and may be used in a number 
of ways to provide a pleasing variation. 


c 


S pons supper parties have become so 


Holiday Salad 


1 Fint of cranberries 

1 Cupful of cold water 

14 Cupfuls of sugar 

1 Tablespoonful of gelatine 
1, Cupful of cold water 

1 Cupful of diced celery 

14 Cupful of chopped nuts 
1g Cupful of grapes, seeded 


Cook the cranberries in one cupful of cold 
water for twenty minutes. Stir in the sugar 
and cook a few minutes longer to dissolve 
the sugar. Soften the gelatine in the half 
cupful of cold water, and add to the hot 
cranberry mixture. Stir well. When the 
mixture begins to thicken, add the celery, 
nuts and grapes. Pour into individual 
molds. Chill. Serve on a crisp lettuce leaf, 
with a fruit dressing. 


Fruit Dressing 


11% Tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 Tablespoonful of flour 
1 Cupful of pineapple juice 
2 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 
1 Egg 
1 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 
1 Cupful of whipped cream 


Melt the butter and stir in the flour. Add 
the pineapple juice and cook in a double 
boiler till thick. Then add the sugar, well 
beaten egg yolk and lemon juice. Cook one 
minute more, then fold in stiffly beaten egg 
white. Chill, and fold in the whipped cream. 
If preferred, other tart fruit juices may 
replace part of the pineapple juice. 

This salad might be served with the 
following simple but appetizing menu: 


Pickled Walnuts 
Celery and Olives 
Rolls 


Cold Chicken 
Holiday Salad 
Orange Foam Sponge Cake 
Coffee 


Orange Foam 


1 Cupful of brown sugar 
2 Cupfuls of water 
2 Tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
1 Teaspoonful of grated lemon 
and orange rind 

2 Egg whites 
Juice of 1 lemon and 1 orange 
A few grains of salt 


Mix sugar and cornstarch. Add water 
and grated rind and cook fifteen minutes 
over the direct heat. Remove from fire, add 
orange juice, and fold in stiffly-beaten egg 
whites. Pour into sherbet glasses. Chill. 
Serve with custard sauce made with the egg 
yolks, or whipped cream. Garnish with 
Maraschino cherries. : 

Perhaps you have a family who accuse 
you of giving them the same old round of 
suppers. You will be almost certain to 
surprise and puzzle them if you serve ham 


mold, for they are not likely to guess the 
ingredients of this rather unusual dish. 


Ham Mold 


2 Cupfuls of minced cooked 
ham 

14 Cupful of diced celery 

1 Cupful of canned peas and 
liquid 

14 Cupful of cream 

2 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 

2 Tablespoonfuls of cold water 


Soften the gelatine in the cold water and 
dissolve over hot water. 
celery and peas. 
then add liquid from the can, till it reaches 
the top of the cup.) 
gelatin to the ham mixture, then lightly 
stir in the whipped cream. Put into a 
moistened mold and chill. Serve as a 
jellied meat loaf. If so desired, this may be 
used as a salad, served on lettuce with 
Thousand Island dressing. If used in this 
way, it is more attractive in individual 
molds. 

Try it one of these nights along with 
baked potatoes, and finish the meal with 
peach salad with relish, cheese and waffles 
and maple syrup. 

Another appetizing cold supper dish is 
Spanish chicken aspic. 


This is a par- | 


' 
| 


Mix the ham, | 
(Fill the cup with peas, | 


Add the dissolved | 


ticularly good way of finishing the last of 


the cold chicken. 
Spanish Chicken Aspic 


1 Cupful of cold cooked chicken 
1 Cupful of cold cooked ham 
4 Hard-cooked eggs 

1 Quart of tomatoes 

1 Stalk of celery cut fine 

1 Small onion sliced 

Parsley 

1 Bay leaf 

3 Cloves 

3 Peppers 

2 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
14 Cupful of cold water 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 


Cook the tomatoes and seasonings for 
twenty minutes, then strain through a 
sieve. Soften the gelatine in cold water and 
dissolve in the hot tomato. 


fine. When gelatine mixture is beginning to 
thicken, add meat mixture and set aside to 
cool, Turn out on a platter and garnish 
with watercress, parsley, or small curled 
lettuce leaves. 


Nowadays we hear a great deal about the | 


value of liver in the diet. It is, of course, 
particularly valuable for people with | 
anaemia, but should not be ignored by 
normal, healthy people either. Apart 
entirely from its nutritional value, liver is 
popular with many, and this way of serving 
it should appeal to the fastidious palate. 


Liver Patties 


34 Cupful of liver 
6 or 8 Mushrooms 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 
11% Tablespoonfuls of flour 
34 Cupful of milk 
1 Teaspoonful of salt 
Pepper 


Make a white sauce of butter, flour and 
milk. Add the liver and mushrooms, which | 
have been chopped or ground. Continue | 
cooking for ten minutes. Turn into patty | 
shells, sprinkle with chopped parsley, and 
serve at once. 

Wherever ground liver is called for, beef 


Chop the | 
chicken and ham, and add the eggs chopped | 
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—showing dozens of 
dainty and nourish- 
ing dishes quickly 
made with Cox’s 
Gelatine. It is easy 
to use, always uni- 
form in quality and 
strength and never 
fails to give satis- 
faction. 


The Cox Gelatine 
Co., Limited, Box 73, 
Montreal, Dept. J. 


B19 


(Ox: 
Instant Powdered 


GELATINE 


Made in Scotland 
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Keep It This Way 


Just place a glass or cup 
over the opened tin and 
the contents will keep 
perfectly. Eagle Brand 
has been the leading 
baby food since 1857. 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK. 


THE BORDEN CO. LIMITED, 
Dept CT, 140 St. Paul St. W., Montreal 


Please send me free your Baby Wel- 
fare Book and Baby Record Book. 


NAME.... 


ADDRESS 
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i The Salad 


Supreme 


Whatever its foundation, make 
the salad supreme... by giving 
to salad dressings and mayon- 
naise the piquant savour, the 
appetizing appeal of Keen’s 
D. S. F. Mustard. For Keen’s is 
the extra touch that means so 
much by adding its own delici- 
ousness ... and also in bringing 
out and blending the flavours of 
the other ingredients. 
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Fresh Cooked Rhubarb Rice Croquettes Stuffed Pork Steak Rhubarb | Fish Curry Swedish Steak 
Bacon j Spanish Sauce Potatoes on the Half Shell Puffed Rice | Canned Raspberries Lyonnaise Potatoes, String Bran 
Toast Maple Syrup | Creamed Carrots Cornmeal Muffins Jam | Cinnamon Bars Maple Custard 
Tea Coffee Cocoa | Comeseenl Reetins 7 ee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Coffee 
Tea or Cocoa | iF o> 
ahasncostnaniiengsadranonese aie si iit | —————_—_—_—_— a 
2 | | “ Pa lly Y} 
ee Corn and Pepper Ramekins Breaded Fillets of Sole 18 Grapefruit Fruit Salad aTened P se oe 
2 Canned Cherries | Mashed Potatoes, Buttered Beets Scrambled Eggs and Bacon | Hot Biscuits an snaragus 
Boiled Eggs ~ Buttered Asparagu 
Hot Rolls Almond Cookies | Maple Mousse | Popovers Cake Pineapple Upside Down Cale 
Ns fi Teo Coffee Cecte Tea or Cocoa | Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Coffee ~ 
. | Rolled Roast of Beef Stuffe: co tls Cold Roast Veal 
Stewed Prunes Creamed Noodles on Cheese Toast | Franconia Potatoes IQ Prunes Mae Bees Be Potato Salad 
Shredded Wheat Blueberries | Creamed Parsnips } Muffets Stewed Rhubarb Sliced Tomatoes 
Toast Marmalade Cocoanut Macaroons Chocolate Walnut Bread Pudding | Toast Marmalade Sead Conkies Scallions 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea Coffee Cocoa with Cream | Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea co Cisne Charlotte Russe 
Coffee ” Coffee "ag 
inno Cold Roast Beef ise ae 2 (.<. <> | a 
Jellied Tongue | Horseradish Sauce 120 | Meat Pie 
a Sliced Pineapple Lettuce Salad, Russian Dressing French Fried Potatoes Orange Juice | Rice and Pineapple Griddle Cakes Mashed Potatoes 
Ham and Eggs | Hot Muffins Creamed Asparagus Cream of Wheat | Lemon Jelly with Whipped Cream Buttered Cabbage 
Coffee Ring Cake | Rhubarb Pie, with Whipped Hot _, Honey Tea or Cocoa Date Cream 
Tea Coffee Cocoa | Tea or Cocoa | Cream Tea “Loffee Cocoa | Coffee 
ffee | | | 
| 21 | \ 
| | | ANY 
5 Figs | Parsley Omelet | Pork Chops | ome M arsden Salad Fred Sweethreads > 
Cream of Wheat | Gingerbread with Whipped Cream Lyonnaise Potatoes, Green Peas | Broiled Ham Canned Cherries Creamed Potatoes, New Turnips 
Toast Jan Tea or Cocoa Tapioca Cream Toast Fig Bars Lemon Trifle 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Coffee 
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re 6 Half Oranges Bananas in Blankets Boiled — — Spinach Rice Krispies ane (ations and Green Peas | Braised Tongue 
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; Stuffed Pimento Salad | Breaded Veal Cutlets 23 Sliced Pineapple N . is | Fried Trout 
a Stewed Rhubarb | Creamed Potatoes, String Beans Shredded Wheat nian 7 Parslap Petenses, Cheamed Carrots 
Seon baciiae Drop Cakes Caramel! Blanc Mange Toast Marmalade lashe Chackion Jelly Roll, Hard Sauce 
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Cornflakes Canned Plums | Dandelion Greens Puffed Wheat Canned Blueberries Stuff ee . 
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Cornmea! Porridge | Black Currant Jam | Cabbage | Post's Bran Rhubarb Sherbet ‘reamed F otatoes 
Teast Marmalade Hot Biscuits | Chocolate Ice Cream Kidneys on Toast Brownies Besled Young Cabbage ) y 
Tea Coffee Cocoa | Tea or Cocoa Mesiasioe Seuce Tea Coffee Cocoa | Tea or Cocoa Renae CS eam Pie by A 
free j “Loffee { 
eee ee 0S) Ae Pe Se en | SAY 
— |— | | | om HOt} 
1 /30 Sliced B. AN 
4 Prunes | Creamed Asparagus on Toast Blanquette of Lamb | 3 Mt pa | Creamed Eggs with Green Peas , ! \ 
Rice Krispies u | Lobster Salad 
Fried Sausages Sliced Pineapple Mashed Potatoes Spinach Bacon Black Currants Radishes ities y) ®) 
oa Ostmen! Cookies Cate Pie Hot Rolls t aietine Strawberry Shortcake ({} ‘ 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Baas Tea Coffee Cocoa ea or Cocoa Coffee of 
es Gaceaeartent Sinaia — - | ———___ eee | wi N) 
; | a > 
| Veal Chops } 3 I Rhubarb Sweetbreac es ! : 
I 5 Sliced Oranges Lamb and Mushroom Timbales French Fried Potatoes Rice Krispies muagioend Sate ( Dutaile en Casserole 
_ Shredded Wheat Strawberries and Cream Creamed Carrots Toast Marmalede Cornflake Kisses . Boiled Noodles 
Fried Mush With Syrup Marguerites Glorified Rice Tea Coffee Cocoa | ase tie stared Asparagus 
Tea Coffee Cocoa .Tea or Cocoa Coffee | rult Sols j 
Baked Mackerel i Sea ae ee 
16 Figs Stuffed Peppers Potatoes a the Half Shel! | The Mea ls of the M th : 
ae * feuetee Glazed Onions ontn, as compiled by 
Poac! gs on Toast ocks Orange Sponge . . 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Coffee Margaret E. Read is a regular feature of 
The Chatelaine every month. 
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8266—Every smart dress wears a jacket, 
the latest vague of Paris for all-day wear. 
The attractive model sketched is in 
orange-red printed crépe silk. The bodice 
is eggshell shade which is also used to 
line the jacket. The skirt shows youthful 
all-around plaits. Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. Price 25 


cents, 








rile dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be giad to have you give us his name and address 
, 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. 1f your favo f . he : : 
direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. When ordering patterns, please name both the n 





8273—4 jacket ensemble of feather 
weight tweed in flattering rose-beige 
tones. The slip-on dress rather suggests 
the Princess silhouette with its molded 
bodice. Circular godets inserted at front 
of skirt flutter gracefully when wearer 
moves. The back is slim and straight. 
Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust. Price 25 cents. 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. r ue 
direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
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$296—The coat with flaring hemline, de- 
signed along Princess lines, finds favor 
in all fashionable circles. The model 
sketched is especially attractive and slen- 
derizing with its molded hips with scal- 
lops emphasizing higher waistline. Sizes 
16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust. Twill with broadcloth finish, nov- 
elty tweed, repps and covert cloth 
appropriate. Price 25 cents. 
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8119—The straightline coat illustrated 
is most popular model. It can be made 
in full or seven-eighths length. Sizes 16, 
18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust. Price 25 cents. 


8114—Simple sports dress contributes un- 
usual chic to complete ensemble. Its snug 
fit through the hips makes it even more 
desirable. Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust. Price 25 cents. 


‘ icalaliuieiscacauelnemamidoeteciccimata tien Daas aan 
If your favorite dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be giad to have you give us his name and address, and meantime you may order Chatelaine Patterns 
When ordering patterns, please name both the number and the size of the style desired. 
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The 


8231—4 charming tiered frock that 
is one-piece type, accents normal 
waistline. Sizes 16 18, 20 years, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust. Price 


25 cents. 


8220—4 printed crépe that intro- 
duces new plaited treatment shows 
extremely flat hipline. Sizes 16, 18, 
20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 


inches bust. Price 25 cents. 





CHATELAINE 


DM EEA 


SO082—4 jabot collar that shows in- 
teresting change, that corresponds 


with tunic skirt flounce. Sizes 16, 


18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust. Price 25 cents. 


8256—Applied hand at centre-froni 
of swathed hipline, makes this 
billiard green crépe thoroughly dis- 
tinctive. Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust. Price 25 
cents. 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. If your favorite dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be glad to have you give us his name and address, and meantime you may order Chatelaine Patterns 
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Becoming 
Styles 
for all 
Types 


Designed in 
Paris and New York 
and Made in Canada 


8261—Femininity is the fashion, as is evidenced in this fascinating 
model of unusual slenderness. It combines purply-blue chiffon with 
deep shade ecru Alencon lace, which makes the French collar. Sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust. Price 25 cents. j 


8270—Of course you will want a dress of printed chiffon. The youth- 
full bertha collar is accented with scallops because it’s the newest idea 
of Paris. Skirt shows soft gathered treatment. Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. Price 25 cents. 


8275—A soft feminine detail is apparent in yoked bodice of a charm- 
ing flat silk crépe in orchid shade. It is just the loveliest wearable 
dress imaginable. It is one of those simple frocks that meets so many 
requirements for daytime wear. Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust. Price 25 cents. 


8248—A4 new modified Princess silhouette that 
will make you appear charmingly slender. The 
fulness in skirt is extremely low placed in flut- 
tering godets. The button-trim at centre-front, 
hack and at each side, gives it delightful length 
that accentuates slimness. Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. Price 25 cents. 














direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, When ordering patterns, please name both the number and the size of the style desired 
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f 8120—A cinnamon brown dull silk 
Fi . F . 
crépe with becoming cape collar, 
that contributes new youthfulness in 
peplum skirt shirred across centre- 
front. Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 
8123—The scalloped applied front 40 and 42 inches bust. Price 25 
of bodice in bolero effect, with cents, 
scalloped treatment repeated in 
skirt to achieve smooth fitting hips, 
are interesting details of printe 
sheer velvet. Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, : 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. Price Price 25 cents 
25 cents. 
— ; _— celia — : ee ae aoe in stuck, we wo ld be ql 2 du dene diate ene nb Ale eae eee eee. ae aidentiine you may order Chatelaine Patterns 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. If your favorite dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be 
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sides bring new distinction to 
a charming plaid transparent 
velvet. The softiy tied collar of 
crépe silk is truly Parisian. 
Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust. Price 25 
cents. 


— 8098—A dotted wool and silk 
\ \ crépe, takes on new formality 
) with écru lace jabot caught in 


with shoulder seam. Hips are 
extremely snug. Sizes 16, 18, 20 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 


bust. Price 25 cents. 


Price 25 cents 








direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 


8096—Concentrated fulness at 


Distinctive Lines and Fabric 
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Simple to make 
and 
Smart to wear 
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P _ LVo need to have hands that say 
6¢ 2? 
HOUSEWORK 
ic 
c _ red, homely hands vanish like _ attention to your cuticle and nails. Just 
t magic before the soothing miracle this little care with Hinds Cream will 
of Hinds Cream. After each session with keep your hands lovely to look at 
the dish-pan or the dust-cloth, or the — always. You'll find it at all drug coun- 
, vegetable knife, just give your hands a ters, or we'll gladly send you a generous 
e 


quick rub-over with this almond-scented 
cream—it will keep them satiny-soft 





sample. 


A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited 


9 Davies Avenue, Toronto 8, Canada 
Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. Toronto 


vine CREAM 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED IN CANADA 


and free from stains. At night, too, give 
them an extra rub, paying particular 


HIN DS Zinene C 
"Mother, what is 


feminine 


105—A sturdy little suit con- 
sisting of a shirt that is sleeve- 
less with attached collar, separ- 
ate blouse and side closing trous- 
ers. Designed for sizes 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. Suitable fabrics 
are cotton broadcloth, cotton 
rep, khaki cloth, chambray or 
linen. Size 8 requires 2!4 yards 
of 36 inch material with 114 
yards of 36 inch contrasting 
material, and 3¢ yard of 36 inch 
lining. Price 25 cents. Embroid- 
ery monogram 11012—15 cents. 
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Money 
Ont. 


737—A practical sports suit of 
French blue linen with belting 
ribbon in gay stripes used for 
the belt. Knee trousers, com- 
i fortable open neck line with 
attached collar and jaunty 
pocket—designed for sizes 2, 4, 
6, 8 and 10 years. Size 4 requires 
114 yards of 40 inch material. 
Price 25 cents. 


e. you answer 


that question correctly? 


Much needless _ ill 
health and unhappi-. 
ness are caused by mis- 
understanding of this 

| vital subject. 

Yet no woman need be misguided. 
| “Lysol” Disinfectant has been the un- 
| questioned standard for this delicate 
| use for 40 years. Don’t experiment. 
That is foolish and often dangerous. 
Buy a bottle of “Lysol” today. The 


364—A quaint one-piece dress 
with a yoke effect at either side 
of front and back. It closes at 
the front. Designed for sizes 


Safe... Sure 





iene, 2 8 A 


2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 
15¢ yards of 32 inch material 
with 14 yard of 36 inch con- 
trasting material. Price 25 cents. 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. If your favorite dealer doe 
dad to have you give us his nam 
direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service. 
When ordering patterns, please name both th 





address, and meant : 
Poerrhe 133 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 


e number and the size of the style desired 


s not yet carry them in stock, we would be 


time you may order Chatelaine Patterns 


directions with every bottle are pro- 
fessional. They are simple, specific, and 
easy to follow. 

“Lysol” is never sold in bulk. It 
comes only in the brown bottle packed 
in the familiar yellow carton. 
ie a bol ara ep aa eta ane ae aa 
Today send this coupon for our personal booklet, 

“The Scientific Side of Health and Youth” 


LYSOL (CANADA) LIMITED, Dept. 134 
9 Davies Ave., Toronto (8), Canada 





“Lysol” Disinfectant is sold in bottles bear- 
ing a poison label only because it is a highly 
concentrated germicide. When diluted and 
used according to directions, “Lysol” is non- 
poisonous to humans, yet fatal to germs. 


“Lysol” is the registered trade mark of 
LYSOL (CANADA) LIMITED, distributed 
by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto. 





Trademark **Lysol” 
Registered in Canada 
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R every home use, Diamond Dyes 

are the finest dyes you can buy. 

They are made to give you real service. 

They contain the highest quality anilines 
that can be produced! 


It’s the quality of the anilines in Dia- 
mond Dyes that enables them to give such 
soft, bright, new looking colors to dresses, 
drapes, lingerie. Because they are so 
rich in pure anilines, Diamond Dyes are 
wonderfully easy to use. They go on 
smoothly and evenly — without spotting 
or streaking. And they keep their depth 
and brilliance through months of wear 
and washing. 

Diamond Dyes in the white package are 
the best dyes you can buy for general use. 
They will dye or tint any material; silk, 
wool, cotton, linen, rayon; any mixed 
goods. The blue package is a special dye 
for pure silk or wool only. It enables you 
to dye your more valuable articles of silk 
or wool with results equal to the finest 
professional work. Either package at 
any drug store—fifteen cents. 


Diamond 


es 
Highest Quality Anilines 


i 








‘ Free Beautiful 64 page 


‘ book, full of dollar-saving 
, ideas for dress and home 
decoration. The supply is 
limited, so mail the coup- 
on, now! 





Diamond Dyes 
Windsor, Ontzrio 
Please send “Color Craft” FREE. 






Name 






eoreeseeecereeeeee 


Street 


. - 2.85 











rete «eee 
(8-8-157) 





City 
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405—-Scalloping gives a new 
aspect to brown linen shorts 
that button to a comfortable. 
long-waisted blouse with an open 
V neck line, in natural colored 
linen. Collar, tie and cuffs are 
of brown linen. Designed for 
sizes 1, 2 and 4 years. Size 4 
requires 1 yard of 32 inch 
material for trousers, collar and 
cuffs and 34 yard of 32 inch 
material for the waist. Price 
25 cents. 


SEry, 


SSeS 





Sonny Suits 
for the 
Wee Men 
Folk 


140—-Tlis two-piece outfit is 
quite a fuvorite in the small girl’s 
wardrobe, because she can afford 
to wear two or three frocks a 
day, if necessary, when they 
are as easily laundered as this 
one. Designed for sizes 2, 4 and 
6 years. Size 4 requires 1! yards 
of 35 inch printed material with 
144 yards of 35 inch plain 
material and 1 yard of 4 inch 
ribbon. Price 25 cents. 


961—-An English style suit with 
single breasted jacket and 
straight side closing trousers. 
The applied bands at the front 
of the jacket form a vest effect. 
Linen, cotton rep, pongee, cham- 
bray, tweed, homespun or wool 
jersey are appropriate. Designed 
in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 
4 requires 15 yards of 32 inch 
material with 14 yard of 40 inch 
contrasting and 3 yard of 36 
inch lining. Price 25 cents 





é If your favorite dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be 
glad to have you give us his name and address, and meantime you may order Chatelaine P 
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direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
When ordering patterns, please name both the number and the gize of the style desired. 
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Aprons made Beautiful 
with 


PRISCILLA 


This most perfect of all 
Bias Fold Tapes takes all the 
difficulty out of sewing... 
makes it quick and easy to 
trim or bind even the most 
irregular edges without a 

ucker. Priscilla costs much 
ess than ribbon trimming 
and wears better. 

Buy Priscilla Bias Fold Tapes in 
fine Lawn, Silk, Rayon, Gingham 
checks and striped Percale . . . in 30 
plain shades and in the newest 
two-tone and _ three-tone color 
combinations. Priscilla colors are 


guaranteed tubfast. Don't accept 
substitutes. 

Priscilla Selle Everywhere 

It is Quite Inexpensive 
YOUR FREE FASHION BOOK 

is waiting for you... sixteen pages 
illustrated in colors... brimful of 
ideasand — hints. Write name 
and address plainly to Dept. B. 





S LK LAWN-GI A 


The Kay Manufacturing Co. 
Limited 
999 Aqueduct Street, Montreal 













PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT, PRICE $1.25 
Money back guarantee, Greatest 
invention known for the house 
wife. Fits all sewing machines. 
Pays for itself in ten minutes’ 
time. Hemstitching as beautiful 
as done by $275.00 machine. Pay postman, 
back in five days if not more than pleased. 
Hemstitcher Co., Box C, Georgetown, Ont. 






Money 


“And I Make Them 
All Myself” 


**My FRIENDS all ask me where 
I buy such pretty, stylish 
clothes, and how I can afford 
them. Thetruthisthey cost me 
lessthan half what I used to pay 
inthe stores, and I make them 
all myself! 

“The new fashions, with their 
lovely molded lines and femin- 
ine frills, are easy for me, be- 
cause the Woman’s Institute 
has taught meallthe secrets of 
the ‘dress-maker touch.’ "” 


In afew weeks, right in your 
own home, you, too, can learn 
by the wonderfully simple 
step-by-step method of the 
Woman's Institute, to make 
all your own clothes for the 
cost of the materials alone. 


Just mail the coupon and we 
will gladly tell youallabout the 
Woman's Institute—how you 
can have more and prettier 
things to wear at big savings, 
and earn $20 to $40 a week 
at home besides. 








WOMAN'S INSTITUTE (Canada) Limited 
Dept. C260, Montreal, C 
Without cost or obligation, please 
send me complete information about 
your home-study course in the sub- 


ject I have checked below: 
(Home Dressmaking (Millinery 
[Professional Dressmaking ()Cooking 


RING ecccercerecreereecceenrtrneern en D 
(Please state whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address - JE ae 
= Ye 7 wae S — o 
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A CHARMING BRIDAL GOWN 


Displays the New 
Silhouette 





HE Easter bride and her attendants are 

more picturesque this season than they 
have been for many years. The bride appears 
at her loveliest in the new fitted and molded 
gowns with long, sweeping lines, and her attend- 
ants are very smart in dresses that have the 
same fitted and molded qualities. The bride, 
of course, is at her loveliest when wearing a 
gown fashioned of classic white satin. 


Bridal Gown No. S$404 
The romanticism of the mode has 
full play in this satin bridal gown, 
cut on molded lines, with the 
shortest point of the skirt reaching 
the instep. Cape sleeves over long 
lace sleeves are very new. Shaped 
extensions of the skirt regulate 
the fullness at the normal waist- 
line. This design, cut without a 
train, makes a chic dinner-dress. 
Sizes 34 to 40. 
Price, $1. 


Vogue Patterns 
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FLOWING LINES OF DIGNITY AND GRACE 





Th Vogue Patterns They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
ese are ogue eC ° ‘ 
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THE BRIDAL ATTENDANTS 


Chiffon is 
Chosen for 
its 
Loveliness 
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Frock No. 5174 
Stiffened chiffon ts one of the 
loveliest of fabrics for bridesmaids’ 
dresses. The two figures at the 
extreme left show front and back 
views of a circular-tiered dress 
with a detachable bolero jacket 
Without the bolero, the dress 
becomes a sleeveless dinner-gown 
The belted normal waitst-line, 
molded hip-line, and the bell- 
shaped sleeves are notable; 34 to 40 

Price, 75 cents. 


Frock No. S3405 
The maid of honor chooses a one- 
piece dress of chiffon cut on 
princesse lines, with a_ shaped 
yoke and a sectional circular skirt 
joined to the blouse in a pointed 
line. A very new fashion note on 
this model ts the three-quarters 
length sleeve, which is finished 
with a knotted end. This dress ts 
also suitable for afternoon wear 

Sizes 34 to 42. 


Price, $1. 


Vogue Patterns 


THE BOLERO MAY DISGUISE A DINNER GOWN 








These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 60, or from Vogue Pattern Se rvice, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, On? 
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Clave Curine 
can give 


Now: in Canada, Kraft, the 
world’s greatest cheese- 
makers, are offering everyone, every- 
where, a new delight... 


The teasing, long-remembered flavor 
of “‘cave-cured”’ cheese. 











The same time-mellowed goodness 
that has made the limestone caves of 
Southern France—cool, deep, wind- 
blown—famous for the cheeses rip- 
ened in them! 

To give you this rare delicacy of 


Visitors to the Old World rejoice in 
nf the time-mellowed flavor of the 
cheeses served in even the smallest 

inns. Kraft Cheese... aged, ripe, 

mellow . . . makes this pleasure 
possible for everyone. 








The Kraft five-pound loaf, with the rare *‘cave-cured’’ flavor, is now wrapped in a new silver 
foil, so marked that you can identify the smallest slice. Ask your dealer to cut any amount for 
you Of Kraft Canadian Cheese. Sold also in half-pound packages. 


flavor, the ideal conditions of these 
famous caves of France have been 
reproduced. With infinite care and 
skill, nature is assisted in her un- 
hurried task. Kraft cheese-makers 
duplicate precise temperatures . 

regulate subtle variations of mois- 
ture and skilfully control ventilation. 


Master cheese-blenders choose . . . 
now a mild cheese, made in June 
when cows graze in the clover... 
now a ‘‘cave-cured"’ cheese with the 
ripened flavor that’s the pride of Old 
World epicures. They blend, test, 
taste—until piquancy and mildness 
mingle in just the right degree. 


With what proud results! The 
smooth creaminess revered by cheese- 
lovers is there. So, too, is the tender- 
ness. But a new savory quality has 
been added—a rich, mellow flavor 
that only Kraft ‘‘cave curing’’ can 
impart. 


You'll want this cheese for im- 
promptu lunches, for desserts, for 
any number of cooking uses. And 
because it is thoroughly ripened, it 


is one of the most digestible of foods. 


Ask for it at your grocer’s—Kraft 
Canadian, in the familiar half-pound 
package and in the five-pound loaf, 
now wrapped in a fine new silver foil 
of striking design. There's a rare 
treat in store for you. Try some 
today. 


Krart-Puenix Cuezse Co. Limirep 
MontTREAL 





" Digestible 
as milk 
itself! 






Velveeta offers cheese-lovers a new fla- 
vor, richness, smooth and creamy texture 
never before dreamed of. It spreads like 
burrer, slices when cooled and toasts 
temptingly. 

Because it retains all the natural health- 
giving minerals of rich, full cream milk, 
it is digestible as milk itself. 

Ask for it at your grocer’s in handy 
half-pound packages 


-PHENIX PRODUCTS 
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IT’S a fairly safe hazard that the 
] great majority of you halted in your 

explorations of this issue at page 
nine—“Do Wives Give More Than 
Husbands?” propounded, and 
answered very emphatically, by Mr. F. 
E. Baily, the noted English writer. 

For here is an ageless question. 
Instantly it arouses the curiosity and 
combativeness of those who are hus- 
bands or wives—those who aren’t, those 
who have been, and those who hope 
they never will be. Mr. Baily, who is 
a courageous soul and who attacks the 
question in the light-hearted manner 
that all such questions should be 
treated, can apparently write with the 
fervor of an Edgar Wallace. For 
when The Chatelaine asked him to sub- 
mit a few titles of his proposed series 
for us, Mr. Baily replied blithely that 
he could write the entire article just as 
easily as the title, and would therefore 
submit the completed articles for our 
consideration! Either the titles are 
extraordinarily difficult—try to think 
of some striking ones yourself—or else 
the provocative ideas flow with miracu- 
lous speed from Mr. Baily’s typewriter. 
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Marion Cuthbert Walker, who is 
Mrs. William T. Walker in private 
life, makes her first appearance in The 
Chatelaine in this issue with her power- 
ful story “Nets.” Mrs. Walker has 
spent many years on the beautiful Cape 
Breton sea-coast, and has been writing 
many stories in this locale. During the 
summer she intends going back again 
and specializing in research work on the 
popular folk lore centring around Nova 
Scotia and the Micmacs. 
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Just what thousands of the June 
brides-to-be are going through in these 
“the happiest days of their life’ is 
amusingly mirrored by Margaret G. 
Barnard in ““Trousseau Tea.”’ Writing 
short stories is really only a sideline 
with the author, as she is the wife of a 
well-known Canadian writer of fiction 
—tLeslie Gordon Barnard, a frequent 
contributor to the leading magazines on 
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this continent. Mr. and Mrs. Barnard 
live in Montreal, where presumably 
their house has two typewriters con- 
tinuously tapping. 

ae 

Since 20,000 new subscribers are 
receiving The Chatelaine since Blod- 
wen Davies last wrote for us three 
months ago, it must be mentioned again 
that she lives in Toronto where she is 
keenly interested in the arts, whether 
they be of palette and brush, pottery, 
quilting, or weaving. Her analysis of 
“The Professional Wife” in this issue 
suggests an interesting classification of 
married women into. time-serving 
Wives, amateur wives—and professional 
wives. Which are you? 

Another familiar name to old friends 
of the magazine is that of Anne Ander- 
son Perry. Mrs. Perry, who will be 
particularly remembered through her 
frank discussion of the high cost of sick- 
ness, is also a ‘Toronto taxpayer, 
although she has spent many years in 
the West. Her article, “Stag Politics,” 
offers a challenge which cannot be 
ignored. 
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Probably hundreds of interesting and _ 


novel parties have been given under the 
inspiration of Edith Ann Palmer, who 
has written many articles on the secret 
of successful entertaining for us. This 
month, in common with thousands of 
others, she considers the June Bride, 
and that old problem-——how to give a 
shower that will startle all one’s friends 
with its novelty. Mrs. Palmer hails 
trom Gananoque, Ontario. 
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As promised last month, we are 
reproducing, ready _ for framing, 
“March”, the painting by J. G. Scott 
which won such instant popularity 
when it was published on our March 
cover. While this picture appeals to all 
ages, of course, it has a special allure 
for children and those who love chil- 
dren. The companion picture “April” 
will be reproduced in the next issue. 
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Of All 


Canadian 
Women 


Who Bake 


at Home 


out of every 


use Magic 
Baking Powder 


. 


There must be a real reason for Canadian SO 
housewives’ tremendous preference for Magic a 


Baking Powder. 


And there is! A recent investigation among 
housewives in practically every community in 
the Dominion provided the answer. JOHNNY CAKE 


as recommended by Mrs. Clarry Hunt, 
sae ; Gillett’s Chief Dietitian 
We get better baking results when we use 1 cup flour } cup sugar 


* 4 2 teaspoons Magi I 
Masgic,”’ said three out of every four women. Baking Powder. 1 cup mill 


} teaspoon salt Butter size of an egg 


° * 2 seems ce a leup cornmeal 
Some put it this way: “‘High quality ingre- Sift flour, baking powder and salt together, add corn- 


dients”. . . others said, ‘*The last spoonful RUTAINS OAL odd so cher temediense vas Eanes eae ee 
from the tin is identical with the first’... ecther lightly. Bake in greased, shallow pan 30 to 40 
but without exception they all emphasized : 

the fact that Magic Baking Powder unques- Look for this identify- 

tionably does give consistent, better baking ing mark on every tin. It is a guare 

results. antee that Magic Baking Powder 


; ee contains absolutely no alum or other 
. - e And that’s the reason for Magic’s out- harmful ingredients! 


standing popularity wherever home baking is 
done. It is made of uniform high quality 
ingredients that have been tested in Canadian 
kitchens for over forty years. Three out of 
every four women use it. 


The new Magic Cook Book will provid 
you with a wealth of practical time-saving 
baking suggestions. It contains more than 
Why don’t you try Magic Baking Powder the 200 interesting, tested recipes. Just sign 
next time you bake? Then you'll be sure of and send the coupon and a copy will be 
your baking results. mailed to you. 





